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INTRODUCTION. 


THE writer of the following. pages, probably, would never have 
Conceived the design of becoming an author on one of the most im- 
portant subjects that ever engaged the human intellect, had not a train 
of circumstances compelled him to enter the ranks of the disputers 
‘of this world,-or abandon what he deemed to be fundamental truth in 
our holy religion, to the wreckless assaults of its enemies. It is true 
he had from the earliest period of his christian experience, and espe- 
cially from the commencement of his public ministry, marked the 
irreligious tendency of the sentiments against which these pages are’ 
directed ; yet he would most probably, have deplored the evil, and 
looked for it to be removed by some more able hand, rather than to 
have opposed his own efforts to an error which carries with it the full 
force of the natural inclinations of the unrenewed heart of fallen man, 
had not the votaries of the error, grown bold through neglect, chal- 
lenged him to public combat, under circumstances which left him but 
one alternative, either to give up the truth as indefensible, or ‘* earn- 
estly contend for the faith once delivered to the saints.” 

From oral controversy recourse was had to the public Journals, and 
the discussion was continued until it began to attract public atten-. 
tion more generally, and appeared likely soon to come to an im- 
portant crisis, when suddenly the universalist’s columns were'closed- 
against it, and no one could be found longer to maintain the contest, 
oral or written.. Under these circumstances the design of publishing 
the present work was conceived, having already bestowed much la- 
bour upon the subject, and having no better method of laying it be- 
fore the publick, for whose benefit the investigation was first com- 
menced. And after devoting the few leisure hours, to be spared from 
pastoral duties, to the subject, the work is at last completed, and pre- 
sented to an enlightened publick, whose right itis to judge of its - 
merits. ‘ Rr ; 

Though the author makes no pretensions to perfection in style, 
yet he humbly trusts he has succeeded in expressing himself in a man- 
ner to be understood by the plain common sense reader, for whose 
benefit his labours in this work have been principally intended. He 
has dealt as sparingly in original criticism as the nature of the subject, 
and the oft and clamorous appeals made to the original language by 

‘the abetters of universalism would justify him in doing ; and in those 
instances in which an appéal has been made to the original text, the 
unlettered reader has not been deserted; for such appeals have not on- 
ly been made ina manner to be understood by those who have stud- 
ied no language but plain English, but the same points are support- 

_ed by a variety of other arguments, which may be understood by all 
who are capable of reading the common translation of the holy scrip- ~ 
tures. If universalism be an error, it must be acknowledged by all 
to be one of alarming magnitude, fraught with consequences as lasting 
as the immortal souls it ruins. For assailing such an error, the writer 
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needs no apology, unless it be for not having done it more effectually. 
Some, indeed, may suppose that enough has been written‘on the sub- 
ject; that there is no call for a work of this description at the present 
time. This'has been considerea by the author; and after a due exam- 
ination of the principal works on this important subject; he has come 
to the conciusion to add one more to the number, for which he offers 
the following reasons : 

1. The works which have already been ‘published have not yet 
fully put a stop to the errors against which they have been directed, | 
nor do they appear likely to accomplish this object, very séasonably, 
without additional effort. While others have commenced the assault 
and battered down some of the bulwarks of error, the writer of these 
pages wishes to add his humble efforts, hoping that others will follow 
his example, until her strongest holds shall ‘be demolished, and the 
heresy shall be driven from the records of time. 

2. Universalism has so shifted its ground and changed its complex- 
ion, that many of the works which, at the time they were written, 
were directed against it with a deadly aim, are now left to spend their 

‘force in. the air, the enemy having fled and erected his battery on 
other ground, from whence he renews. his incendiary warfare, and 
talks as much of courage and victory as though he had never been 
defeated. 

8. Most or all of the works which have been published on the sub- 
ject, have been directed against some particular author or confined 
to some one point in the controversy, insomuch, that though there 
are a number of very able treatises against universalism, yet the writer 
of these pages has not yet fallen in with any.one volume which coy- 
ers the whole ground of controversy, and pursues and refutes univer- 
salism in all its dark retreats, and complicated foldings of error. The 
author has looked upon it as an object of no small importance, to put 
into the hands of the publick in one convenient volume, a refutation 

_ of universalism in all its various forms, which it assumes as it is driv- 

‘en from one position to another; indeed, that such a work has not be- 
fore this time appeared, from the pen of some more able hand, he has 
looked upon as a defect, to supply which, so far as his humble powers 
will permit, the present work has been undertaken. How far he has 
succeeded in the undertaking, he will leave for others to determine, 
while he indulges the hope, that with a mind honestly inquiring after 
truth, and with this volume in his hand, the reader will be secure from 
the assaults of universalism in any form in which it has heretofore 
made its appearance before the public. 

In conclusion, whatever may be the fate assigned to these pages by 
the impartial judgment of the publick, the author can appeal to the 
searcher of hearts for the rectitude of his motives, to whom he directs 
his most fervent prayers, that both writer and reader may be guided 


into all truth. 
Meaty) THE AUTHOR, 
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CHAPTER I. 


The Original State of Man: 


AS it is the primary design of the following pages, to re- 
fute the doctrine of unconditional universal salvation, and to 
establish the doctrine of the endless punishment of such as 
do not comply with the conditions of the gospel in this life, 
it will be seen at once, that the original state of man has an 


important bearing on the subject. If God created man in the 


same moral state, in which he now exists, with the same im- 
purity of nature and propensities to evil, it might appear 
reasonable, with our present views of the divine attributes, 
that he should not only save sinners from, but actually re- 
ward them for, all the evils, which are the necessary result. 


of the natural movement of that system, which he put in 


operation when he bade man awake to conscious and respon- 
sible existence. On the other hand, if Godicreated man free: 
from all moral evil, and if his sin and misery are the result 
of a first transgression, and his continuance in this state the 
result of his wilful rejection of a sovereign remedy which 
God has provided in Christ Jesus; these facts are a full vin= 
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_ dication of the divine goodness, though sinners perish forev- 
er. We will then enter upon our undertaking, by consider- 
ing the original state. of man, in which we shall attempt to 
- maintain that he was created holy; and that he was not sub- 
ject to bodily dissolution while he remained in his first state 
of innocence. 3 

_* First, we say that man was created holy. In support of 
this position we urge the following considerations. 

TI. Man was the effect of a holy cause. God created man; 
and as man was passive, and not active, in his own creation, 
he could have possessed no nature, powers, nor even tenden- 
cy of powers, which he did not receive from the plastic hand 
of his Creator. God imparted to man.all that'he possessed, 
when he first awoke to conscious being, ‘even the first breath 
he drew; hence if. man contained, in his nature, any moral 
evil, God must have been its author. Man’s body, which 
was formed of the earth, must have been a lifeless and irra- 
tional form of matter; and could not have possessed moral 
quality, before it was animated by a rational soul; all there- 
fore, that man’ possessed in his first existence that was moral, 
was imparted to him when God breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and constituted him a living soul; therefore, if 
man was morally corrupt, or contained in his nature any pro- 
pensity to evil, it must have been infused by Jehovah’s 
breath! Now. as God is holy, nothing but holiness could have 
proceeded from him; man, therefore, must have been hol 
in his first existence, as he came from the hands of his di- 
vine author. 

II. ‘God created man in his own image.”” Gen. i. 27. 
By the image of God, in this text, we understand the moral 
likeness of God, consisting in righteousness and true holi- 
ness. No other consistent explanation can be given of the 
subject. It would be absurd to say that the image of God 
consists in bodily form, for if form be applied to the Deity, 
such form must be bounded by geometrical limits ; which is 
‘opposed to infinity and omnipresence, perfections which are 
essential to the Supreme Being. Nor can it be consistently 
said, that the image of God wherein man was created, con- 
sisted in his having authority over the other creatures, which 
God created, as his vicegerent on earth, for this was on- 
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ly a circumstance in his being, and not an image in which‘he 
was made. Gen. i. 26. ** God said let us make man in our 
own image, and let him have, dominion,” &c. Here man’s 
creation in the image of God, and his’ having dominion 
are marked as two distinct circumstances; the one refers to 
his creation, the other to the design of his creation, or to the 
circumstances in which he was placed after he was created. 
Man was created in the image of God, but he did not pos- 
sess dominion until after he was created; therefore, the im- 
age of God, in which he was created, could not have: con- 
sisted in his having authority over this lower world, as God’s 
vicegerent, because the image existed before he possessed 
the authority: he was created in the image, but the author- 
ity was given him after he was created. It must appear 
equally absurd to contend, as some have, that the image of 
God, in which man was created, consisted exélusively, in > 
the immortality‘of his soul. There is no evidence, that God’s 
immortality constitutes his mage, any more than his justice, 
holiness, or any other perfection of his nature. Immortality 
is one of the divine perfections; and if one of the perfections 
of God be embraced in the image, which he stamped upon’ 
‘his rational offspring, it is. reasonable to suppose that every 
communicable perfection of the divine nature must be em- 
- braced to render the image complete; wherefore we con- 
clude, that as man was created in the divine image, he re- 
ceived from the plastic hand that, formed him, the stamp of 
every communicable perfection of the divine nature : nor is 
holiness the least prominent among these perfections, as God 

has revealed himself in the Bible. But this view of the sub- 
ject does not depend upon abstract speculations upon the per- 
fections of God, for it is based on the declarations of his word. 

Eph. iv. 24. “And that ye put on the new man which, af- 
ter God, is created in righteousness and true holiness.” By 
the new man, which we are here exhorted to put on, we 
understand the true christian character. This the text in- 
forms us, is created after God, i. e. after the likeness or | 
image of God, and this is ‘‘in righteousness and true holi- 

ness.”? The image of God, then, consists in righteousness’ 
and true holiness; and as man, was created in this image,.he 

- must have been holy ; not merely free from unholiness, but 
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- positively holy ; for he shone in. the divine image, which con- 
ists in righteousness and true holiness. — : 
III. We infer man’s primitive holiness from the seal of the 
divine approbation which was set upon him by his Maker. 
Gen i. 31. “And God saw every thing that he had made, 
and behold it was very good.””. As this was spoken of all the 
works of God, its meaning must-be, that every thing was 
very good of its kind; the world was a good world, and the 
man that was created to people it, was a good man. Now 
as man was a rational being, a moral agent, and destined to. 
lead the moral career of'this vast world, when God pronoun- 
ced him good, it must have been with reference to him, such as 
he was, a moral being; he must, therefore, have been good 
_ -ina moral sense. This clearly proves that man was not on- 
-ly free from all moral evil, but that he was positively good, 
or possessed real moral virtue. If, as some now assert, all 
moral good and moral evil consist in voluntary action, man 
being neither holy nor unholy until he puts forth his voli- 
tions, the text under consideration which asserts that he was 
very good, cannot be true; for, in such case, it would be 
as correct to assert that he was very-bad, as it would to pro- 
nounce him good. It must be perfectly plain, that, to assert 
_ that man was very good, because he was free from all mor- 
‘al evil, would be no more true, than it would be to declare 
that he was very bad, because he possessed no moral holi- 
ness. Eee 
IV. One quotation from the pen of inspiration, shall close 
the subject of man’s primitive holiness. Heel. vii. 29. ** Lo 
this only have I found, that God hath made man upright, but 
they have sought out many inventions.” That this text re- 
lates to man’s moral rectitude, and not to the erect posture of 
his body appears from two considerations. . 
_ 1. This‘is the sense in which the word upright is uni- 
- formly employed in the scriptures. Ps. vii. 10. “ My de- 
fence is'in God, who saveth the upright in heart.”? Prov. 
xi. 9. ‘ The righteousness of the upright shall deliver him.” 
* See also, Ps. xi. 7. xviti. 23, 25.—xix. 13.—xxxvil. 37. 
Prov. xi. 20.—xii. 6. The above, to which many more 
references might be added, are sufficient to show that the 
term upright, is uniformly used to signify moral rectitude. j 
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2. In the text under consideration the inspired writer re- 
presents his discovery of the fact, that God made man upright ; ” 
to be the fruit of laboured investigation; which could not be 
the case if he alluded to the upright posture of his body. It 
would reflect no great honor on the intellect of the inspired 
penman to understand him as saying, that he had numbered a 
thousand persons, one by one, examining each, to learn that 
God had created man to stand erect in opposition to the quad= 
ruped race. It is clear'then, that God made man upright in 
a moral-sense, and if so, he must have been free from moral 
evil, on one hand, and possessed positive moral virtue, on 
the other. With these very brief remarks on man’s moral 
character, as he came from the hand of his Creator, we will 
proceed to notice his exemption from death, while he remain- 
ed free from moral evil. bAsty 

Secondly, we say that man was.not subject to natural death, 
or dissolution of body, before he sinned, and consequently, ° 
would not have died, if he had not sinned.’ This we maintain 
on the principle that moral evil is the cause of natural evil; 
though in this place, we shall net argue of natural evil in gen- 
eral, but of the death of the body in particular.. It is prob- 
ably, generally known that modern Universalists deny that 
the death of the body is.an effect of sin, and maintain that Ad- 
am was created mortal, and that he, and all our race, would 
have died if sin had never entered the world. 

Mr. Hosea Ballou has expressed his sentiments on this sub- 
ject too plainly to be misunderstood. He-says, x natural evil 
is unquestionably the necessary result of the physical organiza- 
tion, and constitution of animal nature in the elements of which 
our bodies are composed and in their combination, in our con- 

‘stitution, we evidently discover ample provisiuns for the pro- 
duction of all manner of. disorders to which they are incident, 
and even of mortality itself. It has long been the opinion of 
christian divines, that natural evil owes its origin to what is 
denominated moral evil, or sin, but we feel fully convinced 
that the very reverse of the opinion is true. The ground we 
shall take, is, that natural evil owes its origin to the original 
constitution of animal nature, and that moral evil, or sin, owes 
its origin to natural evil.” Treatise on Atonement, fourth edi- 

- tion, pages 31, 3 mr position taken by Universalists, so 
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far as relates to the death of the body, appears to be essential 
to their whole theory. If it be allowed that the death of the 
body is an effect of sin, two consequences must follow fatal to 
to the modern system of , Universalism. 

1. If the death of the body be in consequence of sin, it must 

follow that the consequences of sin are not confined to this 
world as Universalists assert; for, in such case, it cannot be 
denied that the separation of the soul from the body must af- 
fect it in a future state. , 

2. As the resurrection of the body depends upon the sov- 
.-ereign will and power of God, and not upon some germinat- 
‘ ing principle in man’s body, it follows, that. if sin has caused 
the death of the body, it has produced an effect which is in 
its own, nature endless; and which would prove an endless e- 
vil, were it not counteracted by the power and grace of God, 
_ manifested through Jesus Christ. We will then attempt to 
prove that man would not have died, if he had not sinned. 

_ J. The first annunciation of man’s mortality was in the form 
ofa sentence, inflicted on him for his first disobedience. Gen: 
ji. 17---19. <* And unto Adam he said, because thou hast hear- 
kened unto the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree 
of which I commanded thee, saying, thou shalt not eat of it, 
---in the sweat of thy face, shalt thou eat bread, till thou re- 
turn unto the ground, for out of it wast thou taken, for dust 
thou art and unto dust shalt thou return.”? Let it-be noted that 
God first threatened man with death in case he should diso- 
bey, and then, after he had disobeyed, he announced his mor- 
tality as the fulfilment of his threatening: ‘* because thou hast 
eaten,” &c. ‘* dust thou-art and unto dust shalt thou return.” 
God charges on man his mortality as.the consequence of his 
own disobedience; hence, if man had not sinned he would 
not have died. cae kes: 

‘JI, The manner in which God executed the above sentence 
of death, proves that the death of the body was intended, and, 
as all must see, that it was in consequence of sin. The sen- 
tence of death was executed by expelling the offender from 
the garden of Eden, and thereby cutting off his access to the 
‘tree of life, which stood in the midst of the blooming circle. 
Gen. iii. 22,23. ‘ And the Lord God said, behold the man 

has become as one of us to know good and evil; and now, 
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lest he g forth his hand and take also of the tree of life, and 
eat, and live forever, therefore the Lord’God-sent him forth 
from the garden of Eden.” It-is clear, then, that if man had 
not sinned, by partaking of the forbidden fruit, he would not 
have been expelled from the garden, and cut off from the 
tree of life; and if he had not been cut off from. the tree of 
life, he would have lived forever, or would not have died; 
therefore, if man had not sinned he would not have died. 

Il]. The suffering, which is an inseparable accompaniment 
of death, proves it to be an effect of sin. With our present. 
views of the divine goodness, we cannot suppose that God . 
would permit a race of sinless beings to suffer. If it be con- 
sistent with the goodness of God to permit sinless beings to 
suffer, his goodness can give no security against the endless 
suffering of sinners. . 

We say then, sin is the cause of all suffering, directly or 
indirectly, but death is inseparably connected. with suffering ; 
therefore sin must be the cause of death, and if man had. not 
sinned he would not have died: 

IV. The resurrection of the body is a part of salvation, — 
which Is the gift of God through Jesus Christ ; and hence, the 
death of the body which renders. such a salvation necessary, 
must be a part of the evil.of sin, and the curse of the law, 
from which Christ has redeemed us. 2 Tim. i. 10, **Who hath 
abolished death and brought life and immortality to light 
through the Gospel.”” 1 Cor. xv. 12, 13, 20, 21. “ Now if 
Christ be preached that he rose from the dead how say some 
among you that there is no resurrection of the dead. But if 
there be no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen. 
But now is Christ risen from the dead and become the first 
fruits of them that slept; for since by man: came death, by 
man came also the resurrection of the dead.”? These quota- 
tions clearly show that the resurrection of ,the dead is the re- 
sult of Christ’s death and resurrection, overthrowing thereby 
the empire of death, and bearing away the spoils of the grave. 
Indeed, if death is not a part of the penalty of the law, and 
consequently an effect of sin, we think no good reason can be 
given why the death of Christ was necessary in order to our _ 
redemption. If the law did not inflict death, as its penalty 
for sin, it would not have been necessary for Christ to die to 
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redeem us from the curse of the law, for if the law did not in- 
flict'death on the sinner, and yet required the death of Christ 
in order to his redemption, it inflicted on Christ what it would 
not have inflicted on the sinner, as a reward of his transgres- 
sion, had there been no redeemer provided. It is clear then, 
that as the resurrection of the body. has been secured by the 
death and resurrection of Christ, that the death of the body, 
which renders such a resurrection necessary, must have been 
caused by the fall, or must be a part of the evil of sin. To 
deny this conclusion, would be to say that the mission, death, 
and resurrection of Christ would have been necessary to se- 
cure the resurrection of the dead, had not man sinned; and 
consequently, that Christ died and rose again, not so much to 
redeem man from the consequences of his own misconduct, as 
from the defects of that constitution which was given him by 
his Creator. ; 

V. Death is said to be an enemy. 1 Cor. xv. 26. “ The 
last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” Now if death 
was originally intended as the portion of every man, and that 
too of necessity, from the constitution of our nature, it is not 
possible to conceive how it can be an enemy, either of God 
or man. It would be absurd to say that God created man sub- 
ject to death, with an intention that he should die, and that 
death, which is just as God designed it should be, is, notwith- 
standing his enemy. As well might it be said that God is his 
own enemy! Nor can it appear on the above principles, that 
death is the enemy of man... Had death been originally de- 
signed as the means of terminating our earthly existence, and 
introducing us into a more perfect and permanent state of be- 
ing, a state of certain and eternal happiness, as Universal- 
ists affirm, there would not be that abhorrence of death in the 
human breast that now exists; death would be welcomed by 
all, as our deliverer sent to take us to our abiding home, and 
dying would be as easy as to answer any other demand of 
nature. f 

When nature is weary we calmly close our eyes on the 
light of day, and sink into refreshing slumber ; and if man had 
been designed for death, when nature had performed her work, 
we should as calmly close our eyes on the light of time and 
at ahd wings of an expiring breath to our proper a- 
e. 
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We will now bring this chapter to a close by considering 
Seme of the objections which have been urged against the 
doctrine of man’s primitive immortality. . eee 
1. lt has been sometimes objected that if man had been cre+ 
ated immortal, he could never have become mortal, as matter 
of fact now proves he is; since immortality implies the im- 
possibility of becoming mortal. To this it is replied, that it 
is not contended that man was created absolutely immortal. 
It is admitted that his body contained the same tendency to 
dissolution that it now possesses, in itself considered ;-but it is 
contended, at the same time, that the fruit of the tree of life 
would have counteracted this tendency, and preserved him in 
ever during vigor, had he not been cut off from it in conse- 
quence of his sin. From this it will be seen, that man’s ori- 
ginal exemption from death, is not argued from his absolute 
immortality, nor is it contended that death is the natural ten- 
dency of sin, but rather that it is an incidental or circumstantial 
effect of sin. Through sin man was expelled from the gar- 
den of Eden, and thereby cut off from the tree of life, and 
as this was' designed to preserve him in being, his death fol- 
lowed as a consequence of the change sin had effected in his 
circumstances, rather than by any direct effect it had produe- 
ed upon his constitution. — abs 
2. It has also’ been objected, that if man did not die, our 
race could not exist in so great a number of individual bemgs, 
_ since the earth would be too small 'to contain the swelling tribes 
of men, ‘were it not that death removes one generation to 
‘make room for another.’ ‘This, it is said, would diminish the 
amount of final good to be enjoyed by our race, in proportion | 
as it lessened the number of individuals to enjoy good. To 
this it is replied, that we are’ not to suppose that this earth’ 
was designed as the place of man’s ultimate abede, had death 
never entered the world; but only as the nursery of his being, 
in which to prepare to act in a more extended sphere beyond 
the limits of this terraqueous ball, Matt. xxv. 34. ‘* Come 
ye blessed of my father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world.” From this, it is clear that 
- heaven or a future state of bliss and glory, was prepared for 
-. man as early as when the foundation of the world was laid; _ 
- therefore, it is certain that man was designed to fill a place in’ 
2* . 
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the invisible world, from which it appears.feasonable that he 
would have. been duly translated from earth to heaven, had he 
never sinned, without passing through the disagreeable, loath- 
some, and painful gate of death through which. he now pas- 
ses into the future world. That this is possible, and more than 
probable, appears from the fact that some of the most holy have 
gone in this way from earth, overlooking the gate of deathj 
and at the beck of God lit directly on the battlements of 
heaven. Enoch; who walked with God, was translated, that — 
he should not see death; ‘and was not found because God had © 
translated him; and Elijah rode to heaven in a chariot of fire; 

that soared far above the valléy of death, and bore the ascend 

ing prophet directly into the bosom of heaven! 


ws CHAPTER It. . 
The fall of the first man, and the consequent depravity af 
his descendanis. ' 

Universauists generally deny the doctrine of moral de- 
pravity or inherent corruption of our nature, as the conse 
quence of a first.transgression; and maintain that every man 
enters upon the stage of this life; in moral circumstances as fa- 
vorable as those which attended the first man, with the excep- 
tion of the influence of bad examples. ; 

To this view we are opposed ; and having; in the preceding 
chapter, considered the primitive state of man, we shall, in 
the present, offer a few observations on the subject of the 
fall, and subsequent depravity of all men. It is not howev- 
er, our design in this work, to travel over the whole ground 
of ccntroversy on this subject; which has been occupied by 
voluminous and more able writers ; but simply to state a few 


_ of the arguments which, to us, appear to be the most clear and 


conclusive. In relation to this subject, two points are to be 
‘particularly noticed; viz, the fallof the first man, and the con~ 
sequent depravity of all men. et 
The fall of the first man, is what first claims our attention: — 
Tn support of the doctrine of the fall, we urge the Mosaic ac- 


| 4 ee of the introduction of eyj]. This account states that God 


created man very good, and placed him in a garden in Eden; 
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in the midst of which stood the tree of knowledge, of good 
and evil, the fruit of which God forbade him to take on 
pain of death ; and that the woman was beguiled by the ser- 
pent, partook of the interdicted fruit, and gave also to the man, 
who was, consequently, involved with her in the transgression. 
This account, if literally interpreted, must be decisive ; hence, 
those who reject the doctrine of the fall, as generally under 
stood by the church, allegorise the Mosaic account of it. To 
shew that a literal construction only, can be made to agree 
with the sacred record, shall now be the object of a few re 
marks. i = 
I. The Mosaic account of the fall, is embraced in a series of | 
historical events, all of which, this excepted, are acknowledged ~ 
to be literal, involving literal and real transactions. The plant- 
ing of the garden in Eden, stands connected with the creation 
of the world and the formation of man, in a manner which 
shows that the one is as literal as the other; hence, if we 
have a literal account of the creation of a literal heaven and - 
earth, we have also an account of a literal garden, in which 
the transactions of the fall took place. Gen. ii. 7, 8. “ And 
the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul. And the Lord God planted a garden eastward 
in Eden, and there he put the man whom he had formed.” 
Here the planting of the garden is connected with the forma~ 
tion of man out of the dust of the ground, with a positive as- 
sertion, that in this garden the ie put the man whom 
he had formed.” Now, if the garden was not a literal and 
real one, the mah, whose existence is so intimately connect- 
ed with it; and who was put in it, could not have been a lit- 
eral man. If the account of the gatden be an allegory, the 
account of the man who was formed. in connection with it,’ 
and put into it must be an allegory also. Hence we are con- 
strained to admit that the garden was a literal garden, or else, 
that we are to this day destitute of any literal account of the — 
origin of the human family. Again, the sacred historian pro-: 
ceeds directly from the scenes of the garden, to record liter= _ 
al transactions which are made to depend thereon, so far as 
the order of time in which these different events took place, 


is concerned. The writer after concluding the story of man’s : 
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p Ye X 
expulsion from the garden, proceeds directly to relate literal 
transactions, which he connects therewith by the copulative 
conjunction, making it a part of the same narration. ‘The cre- 
ation of man and the birth of Cain and Abel are acknowledg- 
ed by all believers in revelation, to be literal events: now, 
these two events are’connected with each other by the inter- 
vening transactions of the garden, which must also be literal 
transactions, or the history would be broken and incorrect. 


_ The inspired penman separates the creation of man from the 


- birth of Cain and Abel, by what is.said to have transpired in 
the garden, the eating of the forbidden fruit, &c. Now, if 
the transactions said, to have taken place in the garden, were 

“not'literal and real, the link is broken, and the account of the 
order of events is false; for it represents the creation of man 
as severed from the birth of the first sons of man by the in- 

“tervention of a train of other events ; whereas no such events 

_took place, if the account of the garden and its reputed scenes 


‘are a mere allegory. These considerations are sufficient to 


show that the account of the transgression and fall of the first 
man is literal and real. . 

II. The garden of Eden, with the events which are said to 
have transpired therein, are referred to in other portions of 
the holy scriptures, as involving literal facts. Gen. iv. 16. 
‘« And Cain went out from the presence of the Lord and dwelt 


.in the land of Nod on the east of Eden.’? That this is a lit- 


eral reference to Eden, cannot be doubted by any one, who 
considers the connection in which it stands. Abel was a keep- 
er of sheep, but Cain wes a tiller of the ground: Cain brought 
of the. fruit of the ground an offering unto the Lord, and A- 
bel brought of the firstlings of his flock: God had respect 
unto Abel’s offering but not unto Cain’s, in consequence of 
which Cain was wroth and slew his brother; for which he was 
banished, and went to the land of. Nod on the east of Eden. 


Here reference is made to the geographical boundaries of E- 


den, to describe the settlement of Cain. Now, canany one 


_ suppose that the Holy Ghost dictated a reference to a place 


_ which had no real existence, to describe the local situation of 


~ another place, real in existence, from their geographical affin- 
_ ity; and yet, to such a consequence are we driven, if we de- 


ay the literality of the Mosaic account of the fall. If Eden 
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was not a literal place, where was the. land of Nod situated, 
which lay on the east of it? ts, 8 Pree 
Gen xiii. 10. ‘ And Lot lifted up his eyes and beheld all 
the plain of Jordon, that it was well watered every where, 
even as the garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt.”? In 
this text the plain of Jordon is described by. being compared 
to the garden of the Lord, by which Eden is doubtless meant: - 
Eden was watered by four rivers to which reference is made, 
to describe the well watered plain of Jordon.. Now if Eden 
was not a literal garden, then the plain of Jordon is described | 
by being compared to a place that never existed. That Eden 
is here referred to as a literal place, and not as a mere de- 
- scription givenof it, as an ideal garden, is evident from its be- 
ing connected with Egypt, which must be acknowledged 
to be literally a place. ‘* As the garden of the Lord like the 
land of Egypt.”” The meaning appears to be this: As the 
garden of iden was watered by four rivers, and as the land 
of Egypt was watered by the flowing of the Nile, so the plain 
of Jordon was well watered. __ ma age 
Isa. li. 3. “ For the Lord shall comfort Zion: He will com=- — 
fort all her waste places, he will make her wildernesses like 
Eden, and her deserts like the garden of the Lord.” Here 
the garden of the Lord or Eden is referred to, for the purpose 
of describing the prosperity of the church, when the moral 
wastes shall be made glad by the tidings of salvation, and 
when her borders shall be enlarged by the conversion of the 
gentiles to God. As the garden of Eden presented an as- 
semblage of nature’s excellencies, ever clad in a verdant and 
flowery mantle, strewing her delightsome walks and pleasant 
shades with flowers and fruits; so shall Zion bld6om with mor- 
al flowers, and shed her fragrance on the. world, when her 
light shall come and the glory of the Lord shall rise upon her. 
But who does not see, that in order to sustain the Prophet’s 
figure, Eden must have a real and literal existence? If Eden — 
had only an. allegorical existence, and God make Zion like 
Eden, then, the latter day glory of christianity, which has 
been predicted by prophets, looked for by saints, and prayed 
for by all the faithful, vanishes into an allegory, and ends in 
a mere phantom that will at last elude the grasp, and disap- 
point the hopes of the long expecting church. ‘There a 
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other texts which speak of the garden of Eden, that might 
be noticed. Ezekiel xxviii. 13. “ Eden the garden of God.” 


- Chap. xxxvi. 35. ‘And they shall say, this land, that was 


desolate, is become like the garden of Eden.”” Joel n. 3. 
“ The land is as the garden of Eden.” These. references to 
the garden of Eden, by inspired authors, clearly show that 
the garden described by Moses, as the first abode of man, 
hada literal and real existence. | 
But the scriptures not only contain references to the gar- 
den of Eden, but direct reference is made to the scenes said 
to have, transpired therein, as we will now show. 


_ Job xxxi. 33. “If I covered my transgressions as Adam.” 
Job, no doubt, here refers to Adam’s attempt to hide himself 


among the trees of the garden as described, Gen. ii. 8. 


‘s* And they heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the 


garden in the cool of the day, and Adam and his wife hid them- 


selves from the presence of the Lord God, amongst the trees 


of the garden.”” Now who does not see that the account of 
Adam’s sin, and attempt to hide himself, must be a narration 


‘of literal facts, in order to justify such allusions to them. 


On the above text: Dr. Clarke has the following note. 
‘¢Here is a most evident allusion to the fall: Adam trans- 
gressed the commandment of his maker, and he endeavored 
to conceal it; first by hiding himself among the trees of the 
garden; secondly by laying the blame on his wife.”? 2 Cor.. 


_ xi. 3. But I fear, lest by any means, as the serpent beguil- 


ed Eve through his subtilty, so your minds should be cor- 
rupted from the simplicity of Christ.”” Here the seduction of 
Eve is directly referred to by an inspired Apostle, in the use 
of the same terms employed in the original account. Eve 


said, ‘ the serpent beguiled me;”? and Paul says, ‘ the ser- 


pent beguiled Eve,” referring to it as a literal fact. Again, 
it is said that ‘the serpent was more subtle than any beast 
of the field ; while Paul declares that it was through his subt- 


lety that he beguiled the woman. From this, it must be clear 
that the Apostle understood the account of the first transgres- 


sion as a literal history ; and it is not possible for us to con- 
eeive how any one can think otherwise, who has any confi- 


dence in his inspiration. ; 
1 Tim. ji. 14. « And Adam 


¥ 


was not deceived, but the 
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woman being deceived, was in the transgression ” The A-- 
postle is here speaking of the subjection of the woman to the, 


the man. ‘1 suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp autho- 


rity over the man.”? For the subjection of the woman, the 


Apostle assigns two reasons. The first is, the man was first 


formed. The second reason jis contained in the text under: 


consideration. ‘*Adam was not deceived, but the woman, be- 
ing deceived, was in the transgression.” This plain reference 
to the deception of the woman, and that too, in proof of an 
important principle, involved in the matrimonial relation, must 
clearly show, beyound all doubt, that the account of the fall 
of man is literal and real. If the account of the fall be a mere 
allegory, and the deception of the woman, consequently, be 
not a literal fact, it could furnish no argument in support of 
the authority of the man, over the woman. Indeed, to’say 
that wives should be in subjection to their husbands, because 
“the woman, being deceived, was in the transgression,” 


while, in fact, no such deception and transgression ever took 


place, the whole, being a mere allegory, 1s too futile to charge 


upon such a master of logic as the Apostle Paul. Such an im-— 


piston, to an inspired Apostle, would not only be trifling, 


ut profane. When the Apostle asserted that wives should 


be in subjection to their husbands, beéause ‘the woman, be- 
ing deceived, was in the transgression,” had some grave 
Universalist matron objected to his conclusions, saying that 
the story of Eve’s deception and transgression, was a mere 
allegory, without any foundation in literal fact, he certainly 


would have been confounded, unless he contended for a liter-~ 


al interpretation of this portion of the Mosaic history. 
Before we close our remarks upon this subject, we will de- 
vote a few observations to what has been said in opposition 
to the above literal exposition of the garden of Eden, and of 
the fall of its once happy inmates. On this subject Mr. Ho- 


sea Ballou has made. the following remarks. After giving a 


summary statement of the scriptural account, he adds: ‘* This 
is, in short, the scriptural representation of the first sin, and 
I consider it to be figurative. Should it be said that this gar- 
den was a literal garden, that the tree of life was a literal tree, 


and that the tree of knowledge of good and evil was also lit- _ 
eral; I should be glad to be informed what evidence can be — 


} 
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adduced in support of such an idea. Where is the garden now ? 
Where is the tree of life now? Where is the tree of know- 
ledge, of good and-evil, now? Are these trees now growing 
on the earthas literal trees? Weare not informed in the-scrip= 
ture that this garden was’ carried off to heaven, or that ei- 
ther of the trees was removed. It is written that God drove 
the man whom he had made out of the garden. and placed cher- 
ubims and a flaming sword at the east of the garden to pre- 
vent the man from approaching the tree of life. If the gar- 
- den were literal, why could not Adam have gone into it on the 
north, south, or west side ?”” Treatise on Atonement, page 35. 

‘Mr. B. appears to argue, in this case, altogether by asking 
_ questions ; but it should be recollected that if no answer could 
_ be given to the above interrogations, they would not disprove 
the existence of a literal garden, since a mere want of infor- 
mation on’ any subject cannot prove its falsity, or non-exis- 
tence. It has often been said that ‘‘a novice may ask ques- 
tions which.a wise man cannot answer,” though we do not 
consider this to be the case in the subject before us; we con- 
sider Mr. B’s questions perfectly capable of solution. If we 
understand him, he intends three objections to the literal ex- 
~ istence of the garden of Eden in the extract we have above 
given, which we will briefly notice. 

1, Mr. B. appears to object to a literal exposition of the 
subject; on the ground that there is no evidence to support it. 
He says, ‘I should be glad to be informed what evidence can 
* bei adduced in support of such an idea.” In answer to this 
we say, if no other evidence could be adduced, the text itself 

is sufficient, until some evidence be offered to prove it to be 
figurative ; since every document is to be literally interpret- 
ed, unless good reasons can be rendered for a different con- 
struction. Taking this view, Mr. B’s call for evidence in fa- 
vour of a literal construction, comes. with a very ill grace, un- 
til some more cogent reasons shall be offered on the.opposite 
side of the question than any thing we have been able to 
discover in his performance on the subject. But we think the 
evidence in favor of a literal interpretation of the subject is 
ample, and if Mr. B. or any who embrace his views wish 
*‘to be informed what evidence can be adduced in support of 
such an idea,”’ so far as our efforts are concerned, they may 
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have their desires gratified by consulting the pages over which 
the reader has just passed. UTA ha 
2. Mr. B. appears to found an objection to a literal inter- 
pretation of the subject, on the circumstances that neither the 
garden nor the trees are now known to exist on earth. He 
asks : ‘* Where is the garden.now ? Where is the tree of life 
now? Where is the tree of knowledge now? Are these trees’ 
now growing on the earth as literal trees ?”” That the garden 
now exists no one will pretend, but this is very far from prov- 
ing that it never did exist. It is perfectly consistent to suppose, 
that when man was expelled from the garden, and the ground: 
cursed for his sake; that it should decay and cease to bloom. 
If Mr. B’s mode of reasoning be sound, it will disprove many 
other portions of the sacred history, for it would probably cost 
our opponents as much trouble to inform us where the land of 
Nod is, to which Cain retired, and where he built the city of 
Enoch, as it would for us to inform them where Eden’ was sit- 
uated. When Mr. B. or any of his friends’ will inform us 
where Cain built his city, we will point to the place where E- 
den once bloomed ; for, as Cain’s settlement was east of Eden, 
Eden, in turn, must have been west of the city of Enoch, and 
when our opponents will point to the latter of these places, we 
will inform them by what rule they may find the place of the 
former. as prot hd 
3. Mr. B. supposes that if it had been a literal garden, 
from which Adam was expelled, he might have re-entered at 
another point. His language is: ‘It is written that God 
drove the man out of the garden, and placed cherubims and 
a flaming sword at the east of the garden, to prevent the man 
from approaching the tree of life. If the garden were literal 
why could not Adam have gone jnto it on the north, south, 
or west side?” To this a very plain answer is given in the 
language of inspiration. Gen. in.:23, 24. ‘The Lord God 
placed at the east of the garden of Eden cherubims and a 
flaming sword which turned every way to keep the way of 
the tree of life.” If then the flaming sword turned every wey 
to guard the tree of life it must have cut off Adam’s approac 
from every point. But it may be asked, why the cherubims 
and flaming sword were placed at the east of the garden 
if they were intended to guard tt on all sides? We answer, 
3 i: 
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because it was doubtless on the east that Adam retired, when 
God drove him out of the garden ; but while the flaming sword 
was placed at the east, appearing in front of the garden, to 
guilty and retiring man, it turned every way to prevent. his 
_ re-entering from another direction. On the subject of the cher- 
ubims, Dr. Clark has made the following remark. ‘* These 
angelic beings were, fora time, employed in guarding the en- 
trance to paradise, and in keeping the way or road to the tree 
of life. This I say, for a time, for it is very probable that. 
God soon removed the tree of life, and abolished the garden ; 
so that its situation could never after be positively ascertain- 
ed.” We trust we have now shown that the first man fell 
from a state of holiness and happiness, into a state of sin and 
misery, by an act of disobedience against God ; we. will there- 
fore pass to what most readers will, doubtless, consider the 
more ‘difficult part of our undertaking in this chapter. 
Secondly, we propose proving that all men are now born 
into the world with a fallen and corrupt nature, in conse- 
quence of the fall of the first man. 

We argue the general corruption of human nature from 
the fall and corruption of the first man, from whom all men 
have received their-existence by way of natural descent. 

We have shown, in the preceding chapter, that the first 
man was created in righteousness and true holiness, that he 
bore the impress of the hand that made him, and shone in the 
likeness of his ‘divine author. Now as righteousness and true 
holiness constituted the moral character or nature of man, as 
he came from the hand of his Creator, it must follow that this 
divine image was designed for his descendants, and would 
have been communicated to them, had he not sinned and lost 
it himself, while all men were yet in. his loins. If then the 
image of God, wherein the first man was created, was de- 
signed to have been transmitted to his offspring, it must ap- 

ear reasonable that nothing short of a full possession of this 
mage, can answer the claims of the law of our creation ; for 
it would be absurd, to say that God created man in a higher 
state of moral perfection than is necessary, to answer the 
claims, and secure the glory of the moral government which 
he exercises over the human family ; or that he bestowed on 
man a degree of moral holiness, which he did not secure from 
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desecration by the direct: interpostion of moral obligation, or 
which might be squandered and lost-on the part of man, with- 
“out incurring moral guilt. It is clear, from this, that any state 
of human nature which comes short of that moral perfection, 
or that divine image which God bestowed, when-he created 
man, must be regarded as a lapsed state, coming short of that 
righteousness which the perfect law of our Creator requires 3. _ 
and, consequently, a sinful state, ‘for all unrighteousness is 
sin.”? If, then, a want of the image of God, which consists in 
righteousness and true holiness, constitutes a fallen and sinful 
state, it only remains to show farther, that man does not, by 
nature now possess this divine image. Now, when Adam sin- 
ned, he must have lost the image of his maker; for it would 
be absurd to suppose that the image of God, consisting in right- 
eousness and true holiness, could be possessed by man, and, 
he be a sinner at the same time, guilty before God, and a 
subject of divine punishment.. As well might it be said, that 
God could consistently condemn, and pour a divine curse up- 
on his own image! As well might it be said that sin and ho- 
liness once formed a harmonious alliance! That Adam was 
righteous and truly holy, and unrighteous, polluted and. guilty, 
at the same time. It is certain, then, that Adam couid not 
have retained the image of his maker after he sinned, and 
being destitute of it himself, he could not communicate it to 

his. offspring ; for no being can comunicate to another that 
which he does not himself. possess. ‘ 
_ We have now shown that the image of God, wherein the 
first man was created, was designed to have been transmitted 
to his descendants, and that any want of it, on their part, con- 
stitutes a degenerate state of human nature. ‘We have, also, 
shown that this image was lost by the first man, to whom it 
was committed, not only for himself, but also in trust for his 
offspring, and that he therefore. could not transmit it to his — 
descents who, consequently, cannot possess it by nature, or 
as the natural descendants of Adam. Human nature, there- 
fore, is degenerate and corrupt, coming short of. that state of 
moral perfection which it possessed, when it came from the 
holy hands of God, glowing in the brightness of his own mor- 
al image. ; ‘ 


_ IL. In support of the dectine of the inherent corruption’ of 
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human nature, we urge the universality of actual or outbreak- 
ing sin. ibe se 
Tt will, not be denied, that ‘*all have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God,” that ‘all are.under sin,” that 
“all have gone out of the way,” and that <‘ by the deeds of 
the law, no flesh shall be justified in the sight of God ”? Rom. 
ili. 9, 12,20, 23. These pointed declarations of divine truth, 
must convince all who have any confidence in revelation, 
that all men commit sin, whether they have a corrupt nature 
or not ; and’if any should take the trouble to read these pa- 
ges, who reject the scriptures, for their benefit we make an ap- 
peal to ‘the consciousness of all men; and ask, where is the 
man who is not conscious of having, at some time deviated 
from the perfect rule of right? We think there is no danger 
of successful contradiction, when we assert that all men sin, 
and commence sinning too, as soon as they are capable of 
feeling the claims of moral obligation, or discerning between 
good and evil:.. This general overflowing of corruption, run- 
ning through all the channels of human society, must have 
somewhere a cause or fountain from whence it emanates. 
That this fountain is the corruption of our nature, or the nat- 
ural bias of the human soul to that which is evil, in preference 
to that which is good, we, maintain on the ground, that it 
cannot be rationally attributed to any other cause. Why is it 
that all men sin as soon as they are capable ? Those, who de- | 
ny the doctrine of original sin, assert that it is the result of 
bad example, or,a bad education, or both. Now, as these are 
the only reasons, or, at least, the most plausible reasons giv- 
en by our opponents, if the ground is shown to be untenable, 
it will follow that we are to look for the fountain, from whence 
this general wickedness proceeds, in the corruption of human 
nature. Now, that neither bad example, nor a bad education 
is.the cause of the general wickedness that prevails among 
men, must appear from one consideration. They themselves 
are dependent,on a state of general wickedness for their own 
existence, as an effect is dependent upon the cause that pro- 
duces it. Generally bad example and education cannot exist, 
without a pre-existing state of generally corrupt morals ; for 
until men are generally wicked or immoral, example and ed- 
ucation cannot be generally bad; hence, to say that general 
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wickedness has resulted from bad example and education, is 
to put the effect for the cause. ‘The argument must stand — 
thus: Men are generally wicked because example and educa- 
tion are generally bad, and example and education are gener- 
ally bad because men are generally wicked. This leaves one 
or the other without a cause, for which we must resort to the: 
corruption of human nature. If bad example, or bad education’ 
has caused the general wickedness of men, what ‘caused gen= 
eral bad example and education at first? If it be denied that . 
men are more inclined to evil than good, we have here an 
effect---the general corruption of example and education, for 
which there is no assignable cause ; and if it be admitted that 
this general corruption of example and education be the result 
of a natural bias in man to evil, the argument is ceded, and 
the doctrine of the corruption of human nature is established. 
Other reasons might be rendered, why had example and 
education cannot have’ produced the general wickednes that 
has prevailed in the earth, but enough has, been said, on this 
point, to show, that until our opponents can invent some more 
rational cause for the general wickedness of mankind than 
they have yet been able to assign, it will remain a standin 
memorial of the corruption of our nature’ through the fall, to 
the entire overthrow of the Pelagian lieresy. 
UII. Those scriptures, which represent all men as being li- 
able to some sort of divine malediction, in consequence of 
Adam’s'sin, clearly prove the corruption of human nature: 
through the fall. ' ; 
Rom. v. 15. ‘ For if through the offence of one many be 
dead, much more the grace of God, and the gift by grace, 
which is by one man Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto ma- 
ny.” The many, which are said to be dead, in this text, em~ 
braces the whole human family-; for they form a perfect par- 
allel, to the many, unto whom the grace of God is said to a- 
bound hy Jesus Christ. All are then dead through the of- 
fence of one. By this one man, through whose offence all 
are dead, we are undoubtedly to understand the first man, 
Adam. Now, if by death, in the text, we are to ‘understand . 


the death of the body, which we have shown in the preced- 


ing chapter to be an effect of sin, it will follow. that we die 
jn consequence of Adam’s offence; from which one of two 
3* ! 
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consequences must follow. First, the law inflicts a penalty 
on those who are perfectly conformed to its divine claims, or 
else, secondly, the one offence of Adam corrupted human 
nature so as to produce in his offspring a non-conformity to 
the law. Should it be said that men produce in themselves a 
non-conformity to the law, by their own personal sin, and 
that therefore the law does not inflict its penalty on those 
who are conformed to its claims, in the sentence of death up- 
on all men, it is replied, first, that this would be to suppose 
that all men.die, temporally, for their own offence, and not 
“« through the offence of one,’’ as the text affirms. Secondly, 
infants die before they are capabie of producing in themselves 
a non-conformity to the law. Now, to suppose that the law 
inflicts a penalty on such as are conformed to its requisitions, 
would be subversive of all righteous government ! The thought 
cannot be indulged fora moment. As the law, then, cannot 
inflict a penalty on such as are conformed to its claims, and 
as it does inflict a penalty on all, in consequence of Adam/’s 
offence, it must follow, that it produced in all his posterity a 
non-conformity to the law, which implies a lapsed and cor 
rupt state of human nature. Should it be denied, that the 
death of the body is intended, in the text, and maintained that 
it is a moral death that is come upon all, ‘‘ through the offence 
of one,” the argument is ceded, this being the sentiment for 
which wecontend ; therefore, whether temporal or moral death, 
or both be understood, in the. text, the argument remains con- 
clusive. Inthe 16th verse, the Apostle says : ‘* And not as it 
was by one-that sinned, ‘so is the gift; for the judgment was 
by one to condemnation.” This clearly shows, that by the of- 
fence of one man, Adam, judgment has come upon all, con- 
demning them to death of some sort—* the judgement was b 
one to condemnation’’---and as we have seen, that the law 
could not condemn or inflict a penalty upon those who are con- 
formed to it, the offence of Adam must have producgd in his 
offspring a non-conformity to the law, or by it judgment could 
not have come upon them, condemning them to death either 
temporal or moral. aks ' 
In the 18th verse, the Apostle expresses the same idea, if 
possible, in clearer language. ‘ By the offence of one, judg= 
ment came upon all men. unto condemnation.” It is settled, 
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then, on the authority of inspiration, that, condemning judg- 


ment was passed upon all men, in consequence of the offence 
of one, i.e. Adam. Allmen thus condemned, were conform- 


ed to the divine law, or they were not ; but if they had been 


conformed to the law, we have shown that they could not have 


been condemned, therefore they were not conformed to the 


law.. There.is then in man, a non-conformity to the law of 
God, which appears from the fact, that all men have fallen 
under its condemnation. Now, as condemnation unto death, 


came upon men, before they were guilty of personal sin, 


and does now come upon. infants, who are incapable of com- 


mitting sin, it follows that this want of conformity to the’ 
law of God, is an inherent defect in human nature, and.as it — 


cannot be charged upon the Creator, the conclusion is irresis- 
tible, that it was caused *by the sin of the first man, the Fa- 
ther and federal head of the human family, by whose offence 
“ judgment came upon all men to condemnation.”? The 19th 
verse gives a still more direct view of the subject. ‘* By one 


man’s disobedience many were made sinners.”” It will not be 


contended by those who deny the corruption of human nature 
through the fall, that many were made sinners, by a direct 
imputation of Adam’s guilt to his offspring. How then were 
many made sinners by the offence of one? The only consis- 
ent answer to this question, is found in the principles already 
laid down: a corrupt state of human nature was produced by 
the sin of the first man, and inherited from him, by all men. Js 
it asked how men can be considered sinners, merely because 
they inherit a corrupt nature by Adam, which they have not 


caused, and which they cannct ‘prevent ; it is answered, that _ 


this inherited corruption of nature constitutes a want of con- 


formity to the perfect law -of God, which requires holiness in 


the inner part, the same ‘righteousness and tive holiness” 


which man possessed when he came from the ‘hand of his 


Creator ; and this want of conformity to the law is unright-— 


-eousness ; a.coming short of right, and ‘all unrighteousness 


is sin.?? -1 John vy, 17. There is another sense in which it - 


may be true that “by the offence of one, many were made 


sinners.”” ‘ The offence of one?’ corrupted human nature, and _ 
this corruption of human nature leads to actual transgression. 


There is no other sense in which it can be consistently said, 
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that, “by the offence of one, many were made sinners.” If, 
as some contend, human nature has not suffered by the fall, 
and if all sin consists in voluntary actions, “the offence of 
one man cannot have been the cause of the sinfulness of ma- 
ny. It would be futile to say that the first offence led to 
the sinfulness of mankind generally, by the influence of the 
example it furnished ; for such was the nature of Adam’s of- 
fence, and such’the condition in which it placed him and his 
descendants, as to preclude the possibility of a repetition of 
the same act. Not only so, but what influence can Adam’s 
offence have on'the morals of men, in producing sin at this 
late period of the world? Most certainly none at all, unless 
_ it be by a Dias to sin which it has produced in human nature. 
‘If men are now naturally inclined to sin, in consequence of 
a bias, which.human nature has received through the fall of 
Adam, it is the very thing for which we contend; but if hu- 
‘tnan nature is not thus inclined to evil, then many cannot 
have been made sinners by the disobedience of one, and the 
the Apostle stands corrected by the inventors of new doc- 
trines. 

IV. Those scriptures, which describe the unrenewed mind 
of man, clearly imply his native depravity. Jer. xvi. 9. ‘The 
heart is deceitful above all things and desperately wicked.” 

The strength of the argument, drawn from this and similar 
texts, which we shall introduce under this head, depends up- 
-on what is understood by the term heart. If by the heart is 
meant nothing more than the voluntary actions of men, the 
argument would lose much of its force; but if we understand 
by it the whole moral man, it follows that human nature it- 
self is corrupt. Now, that by the heart is meant thé mind, 
soul, or whole moral man, appears from the fact that those 
attributes and characterist'cs which belong to the soul, are 
ascribed to the heart, as will be seen by the following refer- 
ences. 1 Kings, ili. 12. ‘* A wise and understanding heart.” 
Rom. i. 21. ‘Foolish heart.” Ex. xxxv. 5. “ Willing 
heart.”” Psa. ci. 4. A froward heart ”? Matt. xi. 29. Meek 
‘and lowly in heart.”? Prov. xxi. 4. “A proud heart.” Psa. li, 
17. ‘A contrite heait.’? Ex, vii. 14. “Hardened heart.”” Rom. 
ii, 5. “Impenitent heart.”’ Psa. li. 10. “Unclean heart.’? Isa. 
xxxv. 4. ‘A fearful heart.” Deut. xxviii. 47. '** Joyfulness 
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and gladness of heart.”? Ley. xxvi. 16. ‘* Sorrow of heart,” 
&c. &c. The above quotations clearly show that the scrip- 
tures do not mean the volitions of the mind, exclusively, when . 
they speak of the heart, but: that the: whole mind or soul is 
. intended 3 for wisdom, understanding, humility, pride, contri= 
tion, impenitence, purity, joy, sorrow, peace, &c. imply pow-| 
ers, passions and qualities, which are not attributable to vo- 
lition alone, or to voluntary actions, but which belong essen- 
tially to the mind or soul. By the heart, then is meant, not 
the affections or volitions only, but the soul or whole moral 
and intellectual man ; or the seat of the understanding, will, 
or volitions, affections and passions. Now as the ‘* heart,” 
which is the seat of the understanding, will, affections and 
passions, is said to be ‘deceitful above all things and des- 
perately wicked,” it follows that the whole man is deprav- 
ed, and that entire human nature has become corrupt. . 
Gen. vi. 5. ** And God saw that the wickedness of man 
was great in the earth, and that every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was only evil continually.” 
This text clearly makes a distinction between the heart 
and the volitions, or thoughts and purposes of the mind; the 
former is the source or fountain; the latter are the streams 
proceeding therefrom. The expression, ‘ thoughts of his 
‘heart,’ marks the thoughts, as not being the heart, but as be- 
longing to the heart, or proceeding therefrom. Now as ey- 
ery imagination of the thoughts of the heart is evil, it follows 
that the heart itself must be corrupt. Can that heart, from 
whence proceeds evil without any.mixture of good, and with- 
out any intermission of the evil, be. free from evil itself? 
When the heart can send forth that which it does not possess 
in itself, and when an effect can exist without a producing 
cause, then, and not before, this can be true. - Should it be 
still contended that the evil has-its existence alone in the vo- 
litions of the heart, and that the thoughts are evil, not in 
consequence of the source from whence they proceed, but 
from the objects to which. they tend ; it is replied, that this 
does not in the least alleviate the difficulty ; it-still leaves us 
without a reason why the volitions should all be evil, and ev- 
ery thought tend to an’evil object. Can every volition of the 
human soul be evil, directing every thought towards an evil 
object, without ever once missing the mark ; and still, the 
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soul itself contain ho bias to evil? As well may: we suppose 
that something may exist or take place without, an adequate 
cause ; which, ‘to say the least, is very unphilosophical. 

Rom. vii. 18, 19, 20. ‘*To will is present with me, but 
how ‘to perform that which is good J find not, for the good 
that I would, 1 do not, but the evil which I would not, that I 
do. Now if I do that J would not, it is no more I that do it, 
but sin that dwelleth in me.?? Whether the Apostle is here 
_ speaking of himself as a christian, or as an awakened sinner ; 
or whether he is simply personating one awakened to a sense 
of his danger, as a sinner, yet under the influence and guilt of 
sin, groaning for the pardoning mercy of God and ‘renew~ 
ing of the Holy Ghost,’? by which he is to be delivered from 
the law of sin and-death, are questions which do not materi- 
ally affect the present argument; the latter however is our 
opinion. The text, we think, clearly teaches that human na- 
ture is corrupt, and ‘that too beyond the will or volitions of 
the mind. Three things are to be particularly noticed. 

1. The Apostle informs us that he could will that which 
was good. This, no doubt, was through the help of the Ho- 
ly Spirit, under whose arrest and awakening energies his mind 

was labouring. Now, as to will was present, while he did 
not the good that he willed, it follows oa the possibility 
of doubt that the sinner’s depravity and helplessness does not 
consist merely in the perverseness of his will. 
_ 2. The Apostle declares that he finds not how to perform 
that which is good, and that he does that which he would not. 
This argues that there is in human nature a strong bias to 
evil, against which the will has to conten. If, as some con- 
tend, the sinner has a natural ability to do all that the perfect 
law of righteousness requires, without supernatural aid, the 
perverseness of his will onlywpreventing, it is not possible to 
conceive how a man can sin by not doing the good which he 
wills, and by doing the evil which he would. not. : 

_8. The Apostle explains how he does that which he would not, 
by saying it is'sin that dwelleth in him. ‘If I dothat I would 
not, it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me.” 
‘This clearly points out the corruption of human nature. The 
mi a evil: ** The evil which I would not, that I do.” 
This clearly points out actual sin. But why does he do it 2 
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He declares that-it is the work of sin that dwelleth in him. 
What then is this indwelling sin? It cannot be his volitions 
or voluntary actions, for he assigns it as a cause why he acts 
as he does, and it would be absurd to make the Apostle say 
that his actons were the cause of his actions; hence, there 
is in man an indwelling corruption which does not consist in 
action, and this we say, in the language of the church, “is 
the corruption of the nature of every man, that naturally is 
engendered: of the offspring of Adam, whereby man is very 
far gone from original righteousness, and of his own nature 
inclined to evil, and that. continually.”” (Methodist Disci- 
pline, Article, VII.) ; fate ( 
Psa. li. 5. “Behold I was shapen in iniquity and in sin’ 
did my mother conceive me.”? On this text Dr. Clark has the — 
following pointed remark. ‘‘ Notwithstanding all that Grotius, , 
and others have’ said to the contrary, I believe David to speak 
here of what is commonly called original sin ; the propensity. 
to evil which every man brings into the world with him; 
and which is the fruitful source whence all transgression pro- 
ceeds.”? That this is the true sense of the text 1s clear from’ ' 
the following more critical remarks made hy Rev. Richard 
Watson. ‘* What possible sense ‘can be given to this passage 
on the hypothesis of man’s natural innocence ? It is in vain 
to render the first clause, ‘I was brought forth in iniquity, 
for nothing is gained by it.. David charges nothing upon his. > 
mother, of whom he is not speaking, but of himself: he was’ 
conceived, or if it please better, was born a sinner. And if 
the rendering of the latter clause were allowed, which yet has 
no authority, ‘insin did'‘my mother nurse me,’ still no pro- 
gress is made in getting quit of its testimony to the moral 
corruption of children’; for it is the child only which is nurs- 
ed, and if that be allowed, natural depravity is allowed; de- 
pravity before reasonable choice, which is the point in ques- 
tion.” eh eae 
‘We respond to the above: “ What possible ‘sense can be 
given’ to this passage,’?if no reference be had to inherited de- 
ravity ? On such a.supposition, it must stand a mere blank — 
in the midst of a most interesting and pathetic subject. ' Da- 
vid is making confession of his sin, and imploring pardon for _ 
the same, and while thus confessing his actual sins, which he - 
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had committed, he adds an acknowledgement of his native 
‘corruption. For I acknowledge my transgression, and my 
sin is ever before me; Against thee and thee only have I 
sinned and done this evil in thy sight: Behold I was shapen 
in iniquity and in sin did my mother conceive me.” Under- 
stand the Psalmist in the. above sense and the connexion ‘is 
clear, the confession full, and the climax regular and grand. 
We understand him as saying, | have committed sin; J have 
not only sinned, but my sin has been of the most daring cha- 
‘racter, it has been committed against thee O God, Majesty 
of heaven! yea, I confess more ;.1 have not only done wick- 
edly, but my very nature is sinful; these outbreaking sins 
have been only the streams issuing from a fountain of cor- 
ruption within, existing in my very nature which was shap- 
en in iniquity and conceived in sin.. When my mother con- 
ceived me, she conceived a sinful nature, and when I was 
formed into an organized being, my moral shape or likeness, . 
was after the form of iniquity ; i. e. in the image ef a fallen 
spirit, and not after the image of God in which the first man 
was created. 

Rom. viii. 7. ** The carnal mind is enmity against God, 
for it is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be.” 
The whole connexion in’ which this text stands, goes to show 
that by the “carnal mind’? we are to understand the soul of 
man in its natural state, unrenewed by the quickening grace 
of God. The Apostle here notes the difference between a 
natural state and a renewed state. ‘To be carnally minded 

— is death, but to be spirtitually minded is life and peace ; for 
the carnal mind is enmity against God. So then they that 
are in the flesh, cannot please God. But ye are not in the 
flesh if so be that the spirit of God dwell in you.” To be 
carnally minded then, is to be destitute of the spirit of God 
by which he renews and sanctifies the soul; hence, the car- 
nal mind is one unrenewed by thespirit of God: not.** born 
‘of the spirit.” Now, that this carnal mind, or state of enmity 
against God 1s the natural’ state of the soul, is evident from 
its being opposed to a state of grace and ‘salvation. The 
scriptures speak of a two fold state: our natural state, and a 
spiritual or renewed state. ‘That which is born of the flesh 
- is flesh, and that which is born of the spirit is spirit,” John 
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iii. 6. The first state must be our state by nature, the second 
state is a supernatural, gracious, and renewed state. The 
first state is a fleshly state in which we cannot please God; a 
earnal state, which is enmity against God: the second state 
is a state of reconciliation to God, a state of conformity to 
the divine will and likeness. Therefore, the carnal mind, 
which is enmity against God, being the natural state of the 
soul, it follows that man is by nature an enemy to God, or 
. possesses a natural and inherent want of subjection or confor- 
mity to the divine law, which requires holiness in the inner 
parts: The texts above quoted, are to be regarded as mere 
specimens, of the many which, in similar language, describe 
the human soul in its natural state as a fallen spirit, full of 
wickedness, estranged from God, possessing unholy affections 
and passions. 
_V. Those scriptures which speak of the necessity, and de- 
_ scribe the nature of regeneration, clearly imply the corrup- 
tion of the human soul through the fall. John iii. 3. ‘* Ex- 
cept a man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
that this text has reference to a moral change for the better, of 
some sort, we trust will not be denied by any ; and that it is 
the change which constitutes the difference between a christian 
and a sinner, in the popular sense of these terms, appears from 
a consideration of the agent by which the change is effected ; 
the spirit of God is the agent by which sinners are renewed 
and sanctified ; hence, the Apostle says ‘‘ he hath saved us by 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost. The words of Christ ‘* born 
again’’ exactly correspond to the words of the Apostle ‘“ re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost,”’ both implying the same change. 
That the necessity of such a change, as is implied by Peing 
born again, arises from the corruption of human nature, an 
not merely from the wickedness of human conduct, appears 
from the reason assigned. by him, who ‘knew what was in 
man,” ‘‘ that which is born of the spirit is spirit, and that 
which is born of the flesh is flesh. Marvel not that I said un- 
to you ye must be born again.”” Here the natural birth, which 
is of the flesh, and by which we are introduced into the world, 
is opposed to the spiritual birth by which we are introduced 
into the kingdom of God or church of Christ; and the neces- — 
sity of the latter is made to depend upon the circumstances 
4 @ 
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of the former: we must be born again”? because that which 
is born of the flesh is flesh,” to which an Apostle adds, ‘“ they 
that are in the flesh cannot please God.” From this it most 
unequivocally appears that we inherit something by natural 
birth, or by natural generation which excludes us from the 
kingdom of God, being naturally unfit for its possession and - 
enjoyments, and this unfitness is by birth, and not by sub- 
sequent wicked conduct. Therefore, moral depravity, in its 
first stage, consists in something which we inherit, and not 
‘in what we do. . 

It is worthy of remark, that the change under consideration 
is termed a renewal, a new creation, &c.; terms which can 
have no meaning unless the change is in fact a reparation of 
lapsed human nature. Titus iii. 5. ‘‘ He hath saved us by 
the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.’? Col. iii. 9, 10. ‘* Ye have put off the old man, with 
his deeds, and have put on the new man, which is renewed 
in knowledge, after the image of him that created him.” 2 
Cor. v. 17. ‘If any man be in Christ he is a new creature.” 
Eph. 11. 10.: “ We are his workmanship created in Christ 
Jesus.’? Eph. iv. 24. ‘ And that ye put on the new man which 
after God 1s created in righteousness and true holiness.”” These 
texts which are adduced merely asa specimen of the many 
which might be quoted on the same point, imply a ren- 

ovation of nature as well as of life or conduct, and we re- 
peat it, that they have no meaning, unless they imply a re- 
paration of lapsed human nature; and if they imply this, the 
doctrine of inherent depravity is established. 

To evade the force of this argument, and the consequences 
fatal to their system, which it must draw after it if admitted, 
universalists have sometimes referred the change common- 
ly termed being born again, regeneration, &c. to the resur- . 
rection of the body ; maintaining that all will experience it 
on that auspicious morn when the trumpet shall sound and 

_the dead shall be raised. This attempt at evasion is so fu- 
tile as not to deserve a refutation, were it not that it is some- 
times uttered with an appearance of sincerity, by men who, 
of all others, ought to be serious. It is a wffieient reply, 
however, to remark that every text above quoted, and many 

_ more which might be quoted, speak of a change which takes 
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place in ‘this life. When Christ taught Nicodemus that he 
must be born again, he showed him that it must take place 
in this life, by terming it being born of water and of the spir- 
tt; the spirit working the change in the heart, and the wa- 
ter, externally applied in baptism, signifying the ‘* washin 
of regeneration” within. And Paul who said, “they that 
are in the flesh ‘“ cannot please God,”’ also said to those who 
were yet living, ‘tye are not in the flesh but in the spirit.”” 
Again the Apostle says, He hath saved us by the washing 
of regeneration—not, will save us, &c. We are his work- 
manship—not, shall be; ye have put off the old man and 
have put on the new man—not, will have, &c. &c. as 
VI. The corruption of human nature is proved by those 
scriptures which teach that there is in man remaining pollu- 
tion, after justification or pardon. ea 
2 Cor. vii. 1. ‘‘ Having therefore these promises, dearly 
beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh 
and_spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God.” On this 
text it may be remarked, first, that it is addressed to chris- 
tians, as such. Secondly, the expresssion in the text, ‘let us 
cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, 
perfecting holiness in the fear of God,” clearly supposes that 
they were not, or that it was possible that as christians they 
might not have been, cleansed from all filthiness of the flesh 
and spirit, and that they were not as perfect in holiness as 
was their privilege to be; there may be, therefore, remain- 
ing in man a degree of moral corruption after he is justified 


by faith, or has his sins forgiven. It also follows that there — 


is, with man, such a thing as an imperfect state of holiness. 


1 Thes. v. 23. ‘And the very God of peace sanc- 


tify you wholly; and I pray God your whole spirit and soul, 
and body be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 4 
This text supposes that those to whom it relates, were sanc- 
tified in part, and not.in full; or, at least, it supposes that sanc- 
tification in part and not in full, is a possible condition ; for 
it would be absurd to’pray to be sanctified wholly if there 
were no such thing as being sanctified in part without being 
wholly sanctified. Furthermore, as the Thessalonians, to 
whom the Apostle wrote, were, beyond all dispute, believers — 
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in Chnist Jesus, it follows that men are not necessarily sacti- 
fied wholly an spirit, soul and body, when they are converted 
to God; or when they are justified through the forgiveness of 
sin; hence, there may be a degree of unholiness remaining 
in the spirit, soul, and body after justification. 

On this point Mr. Watson has given the testimony of his 
opinion in the following language. ‘ That. distinction exists 
between a regenerate state, and a state of entire and perfect 
holiness, will be generally allowed. Regeneration, as we have 
‘seen, is concomitant with justification ; but the Apostles, in 
addressing the body of believers, in the churches to whom 
they wrote their epistles, set before them, both in their pray- 
ers they offer in their behalf, and in the exhortations they ad- 
minister, a still higher degree of deliverance from sin, as well 
as a higher growth of christian virtues.” 

Now, this' remaining corruption in the hearts of believers, 
after the pardon of ‘sin, is totally irreconcileable with the na- 
tive purity or indifference of human nature. When God par- 
dons a sinner, he forgives all his sins that have been commit- 
ted in past life; hence if human nature is not corrupt, and if 
all sin consists in voluntary actions, when a sinner is pardon- 
ed there could be no. remaining corruption, or pollution, and 
the soul would be just as holy, just as free from moral defile- 
ment, as it would be if sin had never stained the universe. 

This puts the doctrine of Christian perfection on the ground 
of our native innocence and purity, and not on the ground of 
that blood which ‘ cleanseth from all sin.”? Though the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church have been proverbial for holding and 
preaching the doctrine of perfection, yel it was never. held 
among us on this ground, and we should in our very souls de- 
precate the day when, in this form, it should find its way in- 
to the church. 

VII. The whole gospel economy proceeds on the ground 
of man’s natural depravity, or corruption of nature. It will 
not be denied, that the whole gospel system is founded on 
the mission of Christ, and proceeds to offer salvation to the 
human family on the ground of what he has done and suffer- 
ed for us. He came to ‘seek and save that which was lost?? 
—he “ gave himself a ransom for all,” and tasted “ death for 
every man.” That “as by the offence of one” (Adam) “ judg- 
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ment came upon all men to condemnation, even so by the 
righteousness of one” (Jesus Christ) ‘the free gift came up- 
on all men unto justification of life.” ‘* Neither is there salva- 
tion in any other; for there is none other name under heav- 
en, given among men, whereby we must be saved ;’’ for he 
is the ‘ saviour of all men, especially of those that believe.” 
There are two leading truths on the very face of the gospel, 
on the ground of which the whole gospel system proceeds. 
These truths are the following: First, all are lost and stand 
in need of salvation.—Secondly, Christ is the saviour of all, 
able and willing to save all that need, who will come unto” 
him that they may have life. These truths, which lead the 
van, and draw after them every other part of the gospel the- 
ory clearly suppose a fallen and corrupt state of human na-— 
ture ; for they can be truths only in view of the truth of our 
inherent depravity. If man is not corrupt-in nature, and if 
all sin consists in voluntary actions, it is perfectly possi- 
ble to avoid all sin, so as to need no atonement for sin; no 
restorer, no mediator, no interposition of Jesus Christ to recon-. 
cile us to God. It would be profane to say that men are un- 
reconciled to God so as to need a mediator, and lost so as to 
need salvation, in the same state in which God created them ; 
having never broken his law nor in any way sinned against 
him: hence, if men are not by nature corrupt, it is possi- 
ble to live free from all sin, so as not to need the atoning 
blood to wash away our sins, or the Holy Ghost to renew 
_our hearts. This would be subversive of the whole gospel 
system. To such beings the story of Jesus’ sufferings and 
death would be preached in vain ; the invitations of the gos- 
pel would be heard only as addressed to others, and the prof- 
fered agency of the Holy Ghost would be declined, and the 
mission of Christ and the whole gospel system, would prove 
an unnecessary and an uncalled for interference with human 
allotment. The following very appropriate remarks, on this | 
point, are from the pen of Mr. Fletcher. ‘In every reli- 
gion there is a principal truth or error, which, like the first 
link of a chain, necessarily draws after it all the parts with 
which it is essentially connected. This leading. principle in 
Christianity, distinguished from deism, is the doctrine of our 
corrupt and lost estate : for if man js not at variance with 
aie 4 . 
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his Creator, what need of a mediator between God and him? 
If he is not a depraved, undone creature, what necessity of 
so wonderful a restorer and savior as the Son of God; If he 
is not enslaved to sin, why is he redeemed by Jesus Christ ? 
If he is not polluted, why must he be washed in the blood of 
that immaculate lamb! If his soul is not disordered, what oc- 
casion is there for such a divine physician ? Jf he is not help- 
less and miserable, why is he perpetually invited to secure 
the assistance and consolations of the Holy Spirit? And in a 
word, if he is not born in sin why is a new birth so abso- 
lutely necessary, that Christ declares, with the most solemn as- 
severations, without it no man can see the kingdom of God?” 

Should it be replied to this, that men are not free in their 
volitions and actions, that their conduct is the result of an un- 
seen yet resistless fate, rendering their sin certain and una- 
voidable ; and that, therefore, the Gospel can proceed on the 
ground of the sinfulness of all men, without supposing a pre 
existing corruption of nature; it is at once replied that this 
would overthrow the whole gospel theory by annulling the 
sinner’s guilt from which the gospel proposes to save him, and 


by making.God the author of the sin which he, in the gospel 


proposes to overthrow and destroy. To suppose that God has 
made provision, in the gospel, for all men on the ground that 
he has secured the sinfulness of all men by a previous decree, 
er on the ground that he causes the sinfulness of all men b 
a direct and governing agency, would be worse than trifling. 
Not only so, but the gospel proceeds with instructions, warn- 
ings, promises and threatenings, all on the gronnd that man 
is a moral agent. 

Should it be said, that the gospel proceeds on the ground 
of the certainty of foreknowledge, God foreknowing that all 
would sin, instead of on the ground that all are lost by na- 
ture, it is replied, that it is not a fact that’all do commit per 
sonal sin. Infants are not capable of committing sin 3 for they 
cannot be held responsible by a righteows moral law, for per- 
sonal obedience, as is evident from the fact, that they have 
neither understanding, memory, nor consciousness. If ins 
fants are saved, they must be saved by Jesus Christ ; for he 
is the only ‘name given under heaven among men whereby 
we must be saved ;” and if infants are saved by Jesus Christ, 
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they are saved as sinners, for the whole gospel system pro- 
ceeds on the ground that those for whose benefit it was in- 
stituted, are sinners. ‘* For the. son of man is come to save 
that which was lost.” Now as infants can be saved by him 
only on the ground that they are fallen and sinful beings, it 
follows that, if they are not by nature corrupt’ and sinful; 
they must be lost ; hence, to deny the doctrine of inherited 
depravity, is to deny the whole infant race all interest in the 
blood of the lamb, exclude them from the gospel plan of sal- 
vation, and consign them to a fate, over which the darkness 
of uncertainty hangs as black as the brow of eternal night. 
Our souls shudder at the thought! What! shall our infants, 
who have had an earlier exit from earth, find no home in 
heaven? No saviour in the person of Jesus Christ ? And shall 
they have no part in the song of the redeemed? To deny. the 
sinfulness of human nature, then, is to deny that Christ died 
for infants ; and hefice, it is to deny them salvation through 
his blood and exclude them forever from the ranks’ of the re- 
deemed ; and to suppose that infants are not saved by Jesus 
Christ, is so-slanderous on the character of our heavenly 
Father, and would so detract from the work and kingdom of 
the Messiah, that it cannot be deserving a serious refutation. 
Our opponents must either admit the sinfulness of human na- 
ture, or deny that infants have any interest in the Saviour of 
the human family, and we venture that but few, if any, will 
be found of sufficient hardihood openly to avow the latter. 
VILL In conclusion, on the subject of depravity, we ap- 
peal to the experience. of all the good, who have resolved on 
hv'ng conformably to the strict piety and pure morals incul- 
cated by our holy religion, and ask, if they have not found 
foes within, as well as without? If their disordered and scat- 
tered affections, so difficult 40 control and concentrate in the 
one supreme object, God; if their unholy passions so diffi< 


cult to restrain and correct, which, at-touch kindle into forbid- 


den anger, and settle into deliberate and hateful revenge, or 


me!t into compliance with the most low and debasing indul>  _ 
gencies, do.not teach that the soul to which such affections and ~ 


passions belong, is a fallen and corrupt spirit? This appeal 
may have but little influence with the abandoned, who have 
_ never attempted to subdue their unholy propensities, who have 
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yielded to the current of evil without resistance ; but he, who 
has ever made an attempt at the pure religion of the gospel, 
will feel its force. 

While the life of the christian is a warfare, a warfare not 
with the world and satan only, but with the affections and 
passions which are the attributes of his own soul, a warfare 
with the elements of his own nature, he will carry with him 
an ever present evidence of the corruption of human nature ; 
an evidence that will last until the victory is complete and he 
finds himself wholly redeemed from the ruins of the fall. 


CHAPTER III. 
Atonemente 


Havine in the preceding chapter considered the fallen 
state of the human family, we propose row to treat of their 
redemption by Jesus Christ. The doctrine of atonement has 
been referred to in arguments and remarks which have pre-. 
ceded; but we purpose to, devote the present chapter to a 
more full consideration of this very important subject. The 
doctrine of a vicarious atonement, has a very important bear- 
ing on the controversy to which these pages are devoted ; for 
if it can be shown, that the sufferings of Jesus Christ were 
a vicarious sacrifice for sinners, by virtue of which, and by 
which only, they can be restored to the divine favour and im- 
age, or be made holy and happy, two consequences will fol- 
low, fatal to the whole theory of modern universalism. 

1. If sinners can be saved only through the merits of Christ’s 
death, it must follow, that if such atonement had not been 
made, offenders must have been lost forever; and hence, that 
the proper penalty of the law or punishment of sin, is an end- 
less curse. : 

_ 2. It must follow on the above principles, that if it can be 


proved that sinners can, and do, forfeit the benefits of the 


atonement by.a non-compliance with the conditions on which 
the gospel offers salvation, and consequently endure the pun- 


. ishment from which the death of Christ was intended to save 


them, they will still be lost as fully and endlessly as they would 
have been had Christ never died for their redemption. 
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To avoid these consequences, modern universalists deny. 
the doctrine of a vicarious atonement, made by Jesus Christ, 
and maintain that his mission into this world, sufferings and 
death, were not intended to reconcile God to men, nor to ren- 
der their salvation consistent with the claims of justice and 
the maintenance of the authority of the divine administra- 
tion, but simply to reconcile sinners to God ; winning their 
hearts by a display of divine love, and by bringing to view, 
through the gospel, the goodness and glories of the divine 
character. The above, we believe to be a-correct statement 
of the opinion generally held by universalists on the subject 
of the atonement, as the following extracts will show. Mr. 
Hosea Ballou objects to the doctrine of a vicarious atonement, * 
on the ground that it is improper for the innocent to suffer for 
the guilty. While treating upon this subject, he says: “We 
wish to inquire into the propriety of an innocent person’s suf- 
fering for one who is guilty. It is scripture, reason and good 
law, never to condemn the innocent in order to exculpate the 
delinquent.” Treatise on Atonement, page 74. Mr. B. says. 
again, puge 121. ‘‘God’s love is antecedent to our love to 
him, which refutes the notion of God’s receiving the atone- 
ment.’? The author, in stating his own views of atonement, 
page 120 says: ‘‘ Atonement and reconciliation are the same, 
reconciliation is the renewal of love, and love is the law of 
the spirit of life in Christ Jesus. It is by the force and pow- 
er of the law of love in Christ, that the soul is delivered from 
the government of the law of sin. The process of this deliv- . 
erance is the work of atonement. The power which causes 
us to hate sin and love holiness, is the power of Christ, where-- 
by atonement is made.”? Nearly the same sentiment is ad- 
vanced by Mr. Pitt Morse, a late author, who has published 
a small volume of sermons, in reply to ‘‘ Lectures on Uni- 
versalism, by Joel Parker.”? On page'45 and 46 Mr. Morse 
remarks: ‘* Let it be distinctly understood, that .universalists - 
do not contend that Christ saves men from the curse of the | 
law, in any other way than by delivering them from their 
sins. He’? (Mr. Parker) ‘ probably understood the atone- 
ment according to the sense in which it is usually explain- 
ed, viz. the satisfying divine justice by Jesus Christ giving 
himself a ransom for us, undergoing the penalty due our 
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sins, and thereby releasing us from that punishment which 
God might justly inflict upon us. But we (universalists) do 
not so understand the atonement. It is generally taught that 
God receives the atonement. It is something received by 
man. Whatcan it be? Atonement is reconciliation to God.” 
The above extracts, are calculated in some respects, to give 
a false view of the commonly received doctrine of atonement ; 
yet they fully answer the purpose for which they are here in- 
tended, viz: to shew that universalists do not believe in the 
merits of Christ, as the ground of the sinner’s hope ; that they 
reject in full the doctrine of atonement, as generally believ- 
ed: In opposition to the views contained in these extracts, 
we maintain that Christ suffered and died in the place of sinn- 
ers; ina manner to deliver them from the punishment due their 
sins, and that the merits of his death, as our atoning sacri- 
fice, is the ground, and the only ground of our restoration to 
holiness and happiness. We will now proceed to the proof of 
our views on this subject. 

1.. The necessity ofa’ vicarious atonement, may be urg- 
ed in proof of the doctrine itself. That God does save sin- 
ners in some way, by restoring them to holiness and happi- 
ness, will not be denied, especially by universalists. It be- 
ing admitted on all hands that God does save sinners, it fol- 
lows that he saves them by, or without, atonement ; hence, if 
it can be shown to be inconsistent with the principles of the 
divine administration to save transgressors, without satisfac- 
tion on their part, which is out of their power to make for 
themselves, the fair inference will be that Christ, by his me- 
diation, has made the necessary atonement for them ; since no 
one will contend that there is any other mediator between 
God and men, save the man Christ Jesus, “ who gave him- 
self a ransom for all.””» The main points to be considered in 
this argument, are, the nature.and penalty of the divine law, 
the impossibility that any law should provide for the remis- 
sion of its own penalty, and the absurdity of supposing that God 
can pardon transgression by. mere prerogative without an a- 
‘tonement, consistently with the moral government which he 
has established over his creatures: 

That: we are under some law to our Creator, will not be 
denied by any. “If we deny the existence of a divine law. 
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obligatory upon man,” says Mr. Watson, “we must deny 
that the world is under divine government; for government 
without rule or law.is a solecism.”? The law, by which we 
should be governed, is the will of our Creator. When God 
brings any rational being into existence, such being must be 
under obligation to the hand that made him, and as every 
power is the work of the Creator, nothing short of the em- 
ployment of the whole, in accordance with his will, can re- 
quite the claim of the divine author. 5 


Taking this view, we see that no rational being can exist 


without law to God, which law commences with the com- 
mencement of our rational existence, and continues through 
the whole extent of our being—while life, and thought, and 


being, last. That God has made known his will to us in the. 
scriptures, and that men have violated that ‘will, universalists - 


will not be willing openly to deny. We will then enquire in- 
to the nature and extent of the penalty of this violated law. 

The penalty of God’s,law is death. Death was the penal 
sanction of the first precept given to man. Gen. iii. 17. “In 
the day thou eatest eel thou shalt surely die.”” Ezek. 
xvii. 20. “©The soul that sinneth it shall die.?” Rom. vi. 23. 


“ The wages of sin is death.”” Rom. vii. 6. “ To be carnal-. 


ly minded is death.”” James i. 15. ‘ Sin when finished bring- 


eth forth death.” Now, death, whether natural or moral, 
must be in its own nature endless. Whatis'death? It is the 


negation of life, the absence of that life to which it stands op- 
posed. If death is, ee to consist in moral depravity, itis | 


the negation of that holiness, that conformity to the divine 
will and likeness, which constitutes moral or. spiritual life. 


If death. is made to consist in the dissolution of the body, it 
is the negation of those vital energies which constitute ani-: 


mal life. When a person dies morally or naturally, it is the. 


‘principle or power of the opposite life that is overcome 3 life 
Sones extinct and: death reigns. Now when a person is 
dead, on this principle, self-resuscitatign is utterly impossible, 
life has become extinct and nothing but death reigns and per- 
vades the whole system; hence death left to the tendency of 
its own nature must hold on to its ‘subjects with an eternal. 


grasp, unless it be said that death ‘can produce life, or that in- - 


ertia can produce animation ; for as there is nothing but death 
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now pervading the once animated sphere of the fallen, the 
energies of life can move.there no more forever, unless. they 
can spring from death, or out of nothing rise- 

It is certain then, so far as moral or spiritual death is con- 
cerned on which this argument is predicated, that persons once 
dead must remain dead forever, unless God, who said ‘ thou 
shalt die,” speak to the dead and say, thou shalt live, and 


_ thereby revoke the sentence of his righteous law. We see 


then that there is no way of being delivered from the penal- 
ty of the law but by a pardon; for when the penalty of the 
law takes effect in the death of the sinner, as that death is in 
its own nature endless, holding the criminal under its domin- 
ion, any subsequent deliverance by the communication of life 
by God, from whom it must proceed, must be regarded in the 
light of a pardon, since, in such a case, the offender does not 
endure all that the sentence imports; death being endless of 
itself. If then there is no'salvation but by a pardon, we are 
led to enquire on what ground such pardon is to be looked 
for. There are but three grounds of pardon which, in view 
of this argument, can be taken with any appearance of plau- 
sibility ; viz. by some provision in the law, by the preroga- 
tive of God, or by an atonement. When the two former of 
these grounds shall be shewn untenable, the latter will ap- 
pear true. 

- Does the law, then, make provision for the remission of its 
own penalty ? This question is answered by St. Paul, Gal. 
iil. 21,22. ‘* If there had been a law given which could have 
given life, verily, righteousness shoulda ve been by the law, 
but the scripture hath concluded all under sin, that the prom- 
ise, by faith of Jesus Christ, might be given to them that be- 
lieve.” In this text, the Apostle asserts, in effect, that no 
law has been given which can give life, hence, the law, which 


inflicts death, can contain no provisions for the removal of 


death and the restoration of the dead to life ; for in such case 
the law would give life, which is the point the apostle denies. 


_ A law without any penal sanction would be of no force, and 


might be violated with impunity ;’and a law, making provis- 
ion for delivering offenders from its penalty, would be the 
same, in effect, asa law without any penal sanction ; since, 
in such case no penalty would take effect ; therefore, the idea 
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own penal sanctions, is a solecism. : 


Is pardon, then, to be expected by the prerogative of God? ; 


We proceed, to the answer of this question, on the ground that 
God is immutable, just, wise, and good, which will, not be 
denied by any, who believe in the God of the Bible. These 
perfections of the divine nature are so many objections to the 
theory which asserts the pardon of transgressors, by the mere 
prerogative of God without an atonement. 

I. If God-be immutable, what he does or sanctions at one 
time, he must do or sanction at all times, under circumstan- 
ces involving the same moral principles.. God having :sane= 
tioned the death of the sinner, by attachinf@death to his law as 
a penalty, to counteraat it by interposing a pardon’ would be 
to act differently at different times, under circumstances which 
involve the same moral principles, which would clearly im- 
ply mutability or change; unless something#be urged as the 
ground of the pardon which renders the case of the offender a 
different one from what the law contemplates, as is the case, 
on the supposition that Christ has made an atonement. Tak- 
ing this view, it must appear that for God to pardon merely 
by prerogative, not only implies his mutability, but also in- 
volves the divine administration in principles which contra- 
dict and oppose each other. It makes God say in his law, 
the soul that sinneth it shall die, and at the same time say, 
by an act of pardon, the sinner shall not die; both of fyhich 
cannot be ‘true. alae 

2. Divine justicdl Mon the above principles, must be vio- 
lated, either in the penalty of death, or else, in the pardon 
which averts the penalty. The law claims the death of the 
transgressor ; hence, if the law be just, justice claims the death 
of the offender; and justice as well as law says, the soul that 
sinneth it shall die. On the other hand, if-justice does not 
claim the death of the offender, the law claims more than jus- 
tice and must be unjust, and, consequently, God must be un- 
just; for he could not be just in giving an unjust law. Now | 
as justice claims the death of the sinner, his deliverance by a 
pardon, founded on mere prerogative, would be a violation of 
justice ; for justice cannot’ claim the death of a sinner and 
sanction his life at the same time, all in view of the same \ 
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moral principles. The conclusion is that if God pardons sin- 

‘ners by mere prerogative, he must have been unjust in sanc- 
tioning his law with the penalty of death, or else in the par- 
don which sets aside a just penalty. 

3. If God is all-wise, he must have seen it proper and for 
the good of the moral system that transgressors should die, 

- or he would never have sanctioned his law with the penalty 
of death; for God could not be wise in giving to his law a 
penalty, the execution of which would be He ed and op- 
posed to the best interests of his government. Now, if per- 
fect wisdom saw that it would be proper and for the best in- 
terests of the moral system that offenders should die, the same 
perfeet wisdom caniffot see that it is proper and for. the best 
interests of the moral system that the, same offenders should 
live: It is either proper and for the best interests of the di- 
vine government that sinners should die, or it is not; if it is 
ee and for thetbest, God would be unwise to pardon them ; 
but if it be not proper and for the best, that sinners should 
die, God must have been unwise when he gave his law the 
sanction of death. The conclusion is, that if God pardons 
offenders by mere prerogative, he must have acted unwisely 
when he santomed his, law with the penalty of death, or 
he acts unwisely when he prevents the execution of such pen- 
alty by extending a pardon to the offender. 

4. The same mode of reasoning may be employed in rela- 
tion to the goodness of God, for it must appear obvious to all, 
that the same goodness which would pardon a sinner to save 
him from death, which is the penalty of the law, would have 
withheld such a sanction from the law; or to reverse the or- 
er, that goodness which would sanction the law with the pen~ 
_alty of death, would not prevent its execution, but suffer the 
offender to die. But we forbear to pursue this subject, sup- 
/ posing enough has been said. 

Should it be conjectured that the above reasoning stands 
opposed to our own views of pardon through the atoning mer- 
its of Jesus Christ, we answer, that a pardon upon consider~ 
ation of an atonement, consisting in a substitute for the sin- 
ner’s death, involves moral principles very different from a 

ardon by mere prerogative. When the doctrine of pardon 

is urged on the ground of atonement, it supposes a considers 
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ation or reason which the law does not contemplate in the 
denunciation of its penalty against all offenders; and such 
new consideration justifies a different procedure in the divine 
administration. God may say that sinners shall die, in view 
of the relation which they sustain to the divine government, 
merely as his creatures in rebellion against his authority, and 
yet pardon the sinner redeemed by Christ, in whose behalf 
Christ has offered himself a redemption price, without imply- 
ing any mutability in God, or change in the moral principles 
of his government; since, in this case, the change is not in 
God, nor in the principles of his government, but in the sin- 
ner, or in the relation which he sustains to the divine ad- 
ministration. Again, God may see it just and wise to con- 
demn to death, sinners unredeemed, or sinners rejecting’ of- 
fered grace through a redeemer, and at the same time see it 
consistent with justice and wisdom to save redeemed sinners 
through faith in Jesus Christ. : 
Before we dismiss this point, it may be well to bestow a 
few remarks on the argument sometimes offered in support of 
the notion of a pardon ts the prerogative of God, drawn from 
the example of civil governments. It is said that civil gov- 
ernments pardon offenders with the approbation of the good 
and wise, and that if it be right for civil governments to par- 
don, it must be admitted that the divine government can par- 
don. To this we reply, that it must be admitted that the 
best human governments are imperfect; and it cannot be safe 
to rely upon deductions drawn from the doings of ‘an imper- 
fect government, in proof of what a perfect government will 
do. In order to show the absurdity of the argument, let it 
be noted : ae 
1. That no human government vests in, the hands of the? 
executive the right of pardon, with the-expectation that it will 
be universally exercised, so that no offender be punished ; for, 
in such case, it would be more consistent to repeal the law, 
or not to enact penal laws, and thereby save the executive 
the trouble of granting-pardons. But with respect to the di- 
vine government, it must be contended that God will exer- 
cise the prerogative of pardon universally, or the argument 
will not answer the purpose for which it is intended. The 
argument then stands thus: civil governments, in some cases, 
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pardon offenders, therefore, the divine government will par- 
don all offenders. A universal conclusion is here drawn from 
‘a restricted proposition. By reversing the argument, it will 
prove just as much, yea more, on the opposite side of the 
question, thus : civil governments generally punish offenders 
by. inflicting the penalty of the law ; therefore, God will pun- 
‘ish all offenders. This latter form of the argument possesses 
the greater force, just in proportion as the number of instances, 
in which civil governments inflict the penalty of the law, is 
greater than the number of instances in which they remit the 
penalty. “3 
2. The right of pardon, in civil governments, is necessary 
in view of the liability of all human tribunals to err. The re- 
al facts in a case cannot always be brought to light before a 
human tribunal, while two judges or juries may come to dif- 
ferent conclusions in view of the same facts. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the executive should have. the right of pardon 
that he may exercise it in doubtful cases; whereas, no such 
reason for its exercise can exist in the divine administration, 
for God sees all things just as they are. 
3. If civil governments pardon offenders, whose guilt is 
notorious, it is not on the ground that justice or goodness to 
' the offender requires that a pardon be granted to him; for a 
pardon, granted on such ground, would be an admission that 
justice and goodness are violated in every case in which par- 
don is not granted. On,what ground, then, is pardon extend- 
ed to offenders whose guilt is manifest? We answer, on the 
ground that the enforcement of law, in that particular case, 
"Js not necessary to:secure-the purposes of government, or on 
the ground that in that particular case, the penalty of the law 
may be remitted without endangering the stability of govern- 
ernment or the good order of community. But it may be ask- 
ed, if a pardon, on such ground, would not be as much a vio- 
lation of moral justice, as we have supposed it to be for God to 
pardon by mere prerogative? We answer, by no means. A 
civil pardon is not an absolution of moral guilt, nor a final de- 
liverance from any just punishment, but merely a suspension 
of punishment, referring the criminal to the law of God, by 
whom he shall be judged for the same offence, and from whom 
he will receive all the punishment he deserves; but should 
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God pardon offenders, it would be te exempt criminals from 
all judgment and punishment, for there is no higher tribunal 
to call them to an account. We think we have now estab- 
lished the following propositions: 

1. Such is the nature of the divine law and its penalty, 
that no creature, having once incurred its penalty, can ever 
be delivered from it, ex cept by a pardon from the law giver. 

2. The law makes no provision for the remission of its own 
penalty. / 

3. God cannot, consistently with his own perfections, and 
the principles of his moral government, extend pardon to of=. 
fenders by mere prerogative. 

The irresistible conclusion which strikes us in view of these 
propositions is, that sinners must remain forever under the 
curse of the law, or be saved through mediation or atonement ; 
which atonement, must be in some sense, regarded as a sat- 
isfaction to divine justice in their -behalf. By whom then has 
this atonement been made? We answer, by Jesus Christ, by 
man, or by some other being. One of these propositions must 
be true; hence, if we can show two propositions out of the 
three to be false, the remaining one will most certainly be 
true. 

Can man, then, make an atonement for his own sins? This 
is impossible, in view of the following facts: 

1. Man has nothing to present, as an atonement, or to ren- 
der to divine justice as a redemption price, on which the law 
had not a previous claim. Were man capable of obeying the 
law, perfectly, from this time forward and forever, and should | 
he do it, it would not atone for his past sins ; for all this the 
law claims without any reference to his past disobedience, 
and would have claimed, if he had never disobeyed. We 
have already seen that the law claims man’s entire obedience, 
through the whole period of his existence ; but if the sinner 
should, at any time, commence a course of obedience, and pur- 
sue it forward, in view of his past disobedience, he could o- | 
bey God, only during a part of his existence, and hence, must 
forever come short of answering the claims of the divine 
law. ; . 
2. We have shown in a preceding chapter, that man isa 
fallen and corrupt being by nature; he is, therefore, incapa~ 
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ble of any such obedience without first being redeemed and 
renewed by grace. ari 

But it may be asked, is not repentance al! the restitution 
that is required of sinners ? We answer, repentance is no res- 
titution, and cannot, in the least, be regarded in the light of 
an atonement. If repentance be regarded, as it is by those 
who deny the doctrine of atonement, as a mere reformation 
from open vice, it would appear a singular atonement indeed. 
It amounts to this, in principle: I have offended against a 
good law; now how shall I escape punishment? I will sat- 
isfy the claims of the law by an atonement. But what shall J 
render as a satisfaction? If I can be excused I will leave off 
committing the offence. Such notions of atonement are too 
lax to deserve further notice. But should repentance be view- 
ed as a work of the heart, under the exercise of a godly 
sorrow for sin, producing confession of sin and reformation in 
life, it will still come short of being an atonement, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. Repentance is a work or an exercise which cannot ex- 
ist without the previous existence of sin, and can be exercis~ 
ed by none but sinners. Now, that which is dependant upon 
sin for its very existence, the necessity and existence of which 
is laid in sin, cannot be an atonement for sin. Again, as re- 
pentance is an exercise of ‘the heart and soul, under a sense 
of guilt and exposure, producing a heartfelt sorrow for sin, it 
cannot constitute an atonement for sin ; for the law had a pre- 
vious claim on the entire heart, requiring the exercise of all 
its powers, not in repentance, but in the more noble work of 
loving the Creator. “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy might.” We have already noticed that in 
order to an atonement, something must be engaged on which 
the law had not a previous claim, which is not the case in the 


work of repentance. 


2. Repentance is not only insufficient in itself, but, in view 
of the fallen state of man, it cannot be exercised without the 
gracious influence of the Holy Spirit, which supposes a state 
of grace eke to repentance ; hence, the atonement must 

de before repentance can take place, and that which 
can exist only subsequently to an atonement, cannot be the a- 
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tonement itself. We see then that man cannot make an a-_ 
tonement for sin, nor give a ransom for his own soul. 

We ask, then, has some other being save Jesus Christ, 
made an atonement for sinful man. This question, we think, 
will be answered in the negative by all parties, The thing 
is impossible in itself; for the following reasons: 

1. It would be absurd to suppose, that an atonement could 
be made in any other nature save that in which the offence 
was committed, and for which the atonement is.offered. 

2. If the difference in nature formed no objection-to the 
mediation of a cnet: from some distant orb, or some heaven=— 

. ly sphere, still, no being could be found capable of making 
an atonement. We have already seen that every created be- 
ing is under obligation to devote all hts powers to God, for 
his own personal existence, and as no created being can pos- 
sess any powers which he has not received from God, he can 
possess no power, on which God has not an entire claim ; 
hence, no created being can'do more than duty requires, and 
therefore can merit nothing to place to the account of others 
who may be deficient. . Taking this view of the subject, we. 
may search all worlds, heaven, earth, and hell, and we can- 
not find a ransom for our race, save in the person of Jesus 
Christ ; the Word who was made flesh, who was ‘‘ God man- 
ifested in the. flesh.”? Now, as. we have shown that there can 
be no deliverance from the penalty of the law but by an a- 
tonement, and as we have also shown that an atonement can 
be made by no being save Jesus Christ, it follows that he, 
who died on the cross, ‘was our atoning sacrifice, and that 
we are constrained to rely on the merits of this death, as the 
ground of our hope, or retire to the shades of despair as dark 
as the gloom of an endless death. ; (4 

We see, from this, how falsely that system, which denies 
the doctrine of atonement, has been called a system of uni- 
versal salvation! Never was there a greater misnomer! It 
involves principles which, if true, would damn the world, and 

et it is called salvation ! 

II. The types and symbols of the Mosaic Ritual, which 
typify Jesus Christ, are of such a character as to point him 
out as a sacrifice for sin, and an expiation for the sinner’s guilt. 
Let us consider some of the offerings for sin directed by the 
Levitical Law. | 


———— 
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Lev. iv. 27, 28, 29, 30, 31. “And if any one of the com- 
mon people sin; he shall bring his offering, a kid of the goats, 
a female without blemish for his sin which he hath sinned ; 
and he shall lay his hand upon the head of the sin offering, 
and slay the sin offering in the place of the burnt offering. 
And the priest shall take of the blood thereof with his finger, 
and put it upon the horns of the altar of burnt offering, and 
shall pour out all the blood thereof at the bottom of the altar; 
and he shall take away all the fat thereof as the fat is taken 
away from off the sacrifice of peace offerimgs, and the priest 
shall burn it upon the altar for a sweet savour unto the Lord ; 
and the priest shall make an atonement for him, and it shall 


be forgiven him.” 


If God did not require a sacrifice for sin, as an expiation 
of the sinner’s guilt there can be no meaning in the whole 
of the above performance. The sinner laid his hand upon the 
victim that was to be slain, denoting a symbolical transfer of 
sin from the sinner to the sin offering; the latter dying im 
the place of the former. Nor can it be pretended that the 
offering was a mere fine for the sinner’s trespass, for in such 
case it would have beén an offset, in itself considered, which 
was not the case as appears from two circumstances. 

1. The victim received all its validity, as a sacrifice for 
sin, from the place and circumstance of the offering, and not 
from any intrinsic value it possessed in itself, as being equal 
to damages sustained by the sinner’s trespass. Had the vic 
tim been offered in any other place, save in the sanctuary, 
it would not have been Aer as an atonement for sin. The 
sanctuary was regarded as the place of the divine presence; 
for in it God had recorded his name; and this being the place 
where the sacrifice was made, marked it as an offering to 
God on the part of the sinner. The offering was made by 
the priest, who must be acknowledged to be the type of Je- 


sus Christ, in his great sacrificial work. Had the sacrifice 


been presented by any other person save the priest, it would 
have been no atonement; whereas neither the place nor the 
person making the offering could have affected its value, if 
it was to be regarded as a mere fine for trespass. Again, noth- 
ing else,of the same or even greater value, than the. victims 
prescribed by the law could have been accepted in their place, 
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as asin offering, which shows that the law did not have refer- 
ence to théir value as a fine for an equal amount of damage 
done, but that they were by divine appointment, rendered 
acceptable in their death, as a substitute for the sinner’s death, 
who had forfeited his life by his sin. 

2. The offender was not released on the ground of having 
paid an equivalent for his sin, which must have been the case 
if his offering was regarded as a mere fine for his trespass 5 
but he received a pardon of the offence on the presentation 
of his sin offering. It is said ‘‘ the priest shall make an atone- 
ment for him and it shall be forgiven him. This clearly proves 
that an atonement for sin was directed by the law, to be made 
to God to procure his pardon, and not to man, exclusively to 
procure his reconciliation to God. It also proves that the a- 
tonement, directed by the law, was an expiation of the sinner’s 
guilt, effecting his deliverance from the punishment he de- 
served, not however by an absolute payment of the debt, but 
by procuring a pardon. God pardoned the sinner on the ground 
of the sin offering or atonement,. directed to be made by the 
priest of the sanctuary, which was rendered acceptable by two 
circumstances. : 

1. It was of God’s own appointment. 

2. It had reference to, and typically pointed out, the sac- 
rificial death of Jesus Christ, ‘‘ who gave himself a ransom 
for all, by whom we have now received the atonement.” 

_ These remarks may serve as a comment on all the offerings 
for sin, ordained under the Levitical priesthood, which are too 
numerous to be particularly mentioned ; the annual atonement, 
however, is of sufficient importance to entitle it to some spe- 
cial notice. Lev. xvi. 5,7, 8, 9, 10,21, 22. ‘* And he 
shall take of the congregation of the children of Israel two 
kids of the goats, for a sin offering and he shall take the two 
goats and present them before the Lord at the door of the 
congregation. And Aaron shall cast lots upon the two goats ; | 
one lot for the Lord and the other lot for the scape goat; and 
Aaron shall bring the goat upon which the Lord’s. lot fell, 
and offer him for.a sin offermg. But the goat, on which the 
lot fell to be the scape goat, shall be presented alive before the — 
Lord, to make an atonement with him, and to let him go for 
a scape goat into the wilderness. And Aaron shall lay both 
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his hands upon the head of the live goat, and confess over 
him all the iniquities of the children of Israel, and all their 
transgressions In all their sins, putting them upon the head of 
the goat, and shall send him away by the hand of a fit man 
into the wilderness ; and the goat shall bear upon him all their 
iniquities unto a land not inhabited.”” On this offering Dr. 
Clark has made the following remarks: “It is allowed on 
all hands that this ceremony, taken in all its parts, pointed 
out the Lord Jesus dying for our sins, and rising again for our 
justification ; being put to death in the flesh, but quickened 
by the spirit. Two goats are brought, one to be slain as a 
sacrifice for sin, the other to have the transgressions of the 
people confessed over his head, and then to be sent away in- 
to the wilderness. This animal, by this act was represent- 
ed as bearing away, and carrying off, the sins of the people. 
The two goats made only one sacrifice ; yet only one of them 
was slain. One animal could not point out*both the divine 
and human nature of Christ, nor show both his death and res- 
urrection, for the goat that was killed could not be made alive. 
The divine and human natures of Christ were essential to the 
grand expiation: yet the human nature alone suffered; for 
the divine nature could not suffer ; butits presence in the hu- 
man nature, while agonizing unto death, stamped those agon- 
ies, and the consequent death, with infinite merit. The goat 
therefore, that was slain, prefigured his human nature, and 
its death: the goat that escaped, pointed out his resurrection. 
The one shows the atonement for sin as the ground of jus- 
tification ; the other Christ’s victory, and the tutal removal of 
sin in the sanctification of the soul.” On the above ceremo- 
ny of making the annual atonement for the sins of the peo- 
ple, we remark, in addition to the quotation from Dr. Clark 
already given, 
1. That the offering must be regarded as an atonement for 
sin and expiation of the sinner’s guilt, from the plain and sim- 
ae language in which it is set forth: “ And Aaron shall lay 
oth his hands upon the head of the live goat, and confess 
over him all the iniquities of the children of Israel, and the goat 
shall bear on him all their iniquities into a land not inhabited.” 
Here is an actual removal of sin, not by suffering its punish- 
ment, but by an atonement or expiation. Iss it said that this 
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bearing away of the sins of the people by the scape goat was not 
real, but symbolical, or typical? It is replied, that this does not 
in the least invalidate the argument ; for if the Mosaic ritual, 


in pointing to better things to come, symbolically represented 
the removal of sin by an atonement, then, it must follow that 


the better covenant ‘provides a real atonement which does in 
fact remove sin and save from the punishment it deserves. 
2. This atonement was made for past sins, and not in an- 
ticipation of sins which might be committed in future, nor to 
prevent the future commission of sin, which universalists con- 
tend is the only way in which Christ saves from sin. The 
high priest confessed the iniquities of the people, laying his 
hands upon the head of the goat, and the goat bore them away. 


We ask, what sins the high priest confessed? If they were. 


sins which had not been and were never after committed, he 
confessed that of which they were never guilty, and his. con- 
fession must have been false ; and if they were sins which 
were afterwards committed, then, the confession and atone- 
ment produced no effect, since, the sins confessed and atoned 


for existéd the same as though no confession and atonement 


had been made, and the offenders were. punished for them, 
if there is no salvation from merited punishment. This proves 
that the notion that atonement, saves only from the commis- 
sion of sin in the future, is false. On the same principle, we 
ask, what sins the scape goat bore away? If they were sins 
whieh were never committed, he bore away just no sins at 
all; for he could not have borne away that which had not 
been, was not, and never should be; and if they were sins 


which were afterwards committed, then he did not bear them. 


away, since they were afterwards committed and the people 
suffered for them, if an atonement does not save from the pun- 
ishment due to sin. Itis clear then that the atonements, made 


under the law, were, at least, typically an expiation of sins — 


that were passed. 

3. The atonements, made under the law, were symbols 
and types of the atonement or offering of Jesus Christ, who 
gave himself a ransom for all. This position is clearly sus- 
tained by the reasoning of the Apostle, Heb. ix. 1, 9, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26. “ Then verily the first covenant 


had also ordinances of divine service, and a worldly sanctuar 
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ry, which was a figure for the time then: present, in which 
were offered both gifts and sacrifices, that could not make him 
that did the service perfect as pertaining to the conscience. 
But Christ being come a high priest of good things to come, 
by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands; 
neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by his own blood, 
he entered once into the holy place, having obtained eternal 
redemption for us. For if the blood of bulls and of goats, 
and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth 
to the purifying of the flesh, how: much more shall the blood 
of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered himself with- 
out spot, to God, purge your consciences from dead works to 
serve the living God. And almost all things are by the law 
purged with blood ; and without shedding of blood is no remis- 
sion. It was therefore necessary that the patterns of things 
in the heavens, should be purified with these; for Christ is 
not entered into the holy place made with hands, which are 
the figures of the true; but into heaven itself, now to appear 
in the presence of God for us: nor yet that he should of- 
fer himself often, as the high priest entereth into the holy place 
every year with blood of others ; for then must he often have 
suffered since the foundation of the world: ‘but now once in 
‘the end of the world hath he.appeared to put away sin by 
the sacrifice of himself.” 

This language of the apostle is too plain to be misunder- 
‘stood or to need explanation. It must be seen'that he draws 
a comparison between tke offerings under the law and the 
one offering of Jesus Christ, and represents the former as 
shadowing forth the latter, and the latter as the substance, 
object, and end of the former; exceeding them’ in charac- 
ter and value in the same proportion in which a substance 
outweighs a shadow, ora thing itself transcends its mere 
pattern or symbol. He refers directly to the annual atone- 
ment made by the high priest: “‘ Nor yet that he (Christ) 
should offer himself often, as the high priest entereth into 
the holy place every year with blood of others.”” This offer- 
ing he represents only as a temporary relief, saying, Chap. 
x. 3. ‘But in those sacrifices there isa remembrance made 
of sins every year,” but the offering of Christ he represents 
as being more perfect, saying, ‘*he entered in once into the 
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_holy place, having obtained eternal redemption for us,” hav- 
ing “now once in the end of the world appeared to put away 
sin by the offering of himself.”” Much more might be said un- 
der this head, but we trust sufficient has been ‘advanced to — 
show that the saerifices of the Mosaic ritual point out Jesus — 
Christ, as a real atonement and expiatory sacrifice for sin. « 
Deny the vicarious and expiatory character of the sufferings 
and death of Jesus Christ, and the ceremonial worship of the 
Jews loses its charm, their sanctuary is divested of its sig- 
nificant grandeur, their smoking altars lose their sanctity, the 
confession upon the head of the scape goat becomes foolish 
mummery, and their sacrifices of slaughtered hecatombs are 
rendered useless, barbarous and cruel. Q 

IJI. The scriptures teach, directly, that the sufferings and 
death of Jésus Christ, were in the place of the punishment 
which was due +o sinners he suffering in their stead, bear- 
ing the punishment which they’ otherwise must have borne 
and from which they, consequently, may now be delivered on 
gospel terms. By this, however, wé do not mean that Christ 
suffered the same in kind and degree that sinners would have 
suffered, but simply that what he suffered was a substitute 
for what they must have suffered without the atonement. Isa. 
liii. 5, 6, 8, 11, 12. “ He was wounded for our transgres- 
sions, he was bruised for our iniquities, the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him, and’with his stripes we are healed. 
The Lord hath laid upon him the iniquity of us all’; for the 
transgression of my people was he’stricken. He shall bear 
their iniquities, and’he bore the sin of many and made inter- 

cession for the transgressors.” 

That this whole ‘chapter relates to Jesus Christ there is no 

doubt, and if it does not teach that he suffered for sinners,. 
bearing a punishment for their sins, it is because the senti- 
ment cannot be couched in the English language. Why was 
he wounded for our transgressions and bruised for our ini- 
quities, if it was not to'save us from being thus wounded and 
bruised ? It is worthy of remark, that in this interesting chap- 

ter,. Christ is represented as suffering for us by divine ap- . 

- pointment, and under the divine sanction: “the Lorp hath — 
laid on him the iniquity of us all”—‘ when thou shalt make _ 

his soul an offering for sin.”” Now, if it was not the divine 
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purpose to save us from the punishment our sins deserve by 
laying our iniquities on Jesus Christ, and making his soul an 
offering for sin; if after all this, we must inevitably suffer all 
that our sins deserve, then what Christ suffered for us, must 
have been over and above what justice requires, and, conse- 
quently, unjust and cruel. \ 
- But we recollect of having seen an attempt made by uni- 
versalists to evade the force of the above quotations from the 
Prophet. It has been said that this prophecy was fulfilled in 
the miracles which Christ:wrought for the relief of the afflict- 
ed; in proof of which they quote Matt. vii. 16, 17. “He 
healed all that were sick, that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by Esais the prophet saying, himself took our infir- 
mities and bare our sicknesses.”? That this is a quotation 
from the same chapter, we admit, but it is not a quotation 
from any portion which we have quoted, or on which we re- 
' ly as proof of the point in question; but is borrowed from the 
Ath verse which reads thus: ‘‘ Surely he hath borne our griefs 
and carried our sorrows.”” These are the words which the 
‘Evangelist applies to Christ’s healing the sick, which can fur- 
nish no ground for making the same application of the whole 
chapter, some of which most clearly refers to his death and 
not to the works of benevolence which he performed during 
his ministry. There is a vast difference between his bearing 
our grief and carrying our sorrows, or as the Evangelist ren- 
ders it ‘taking our infirmities and bearing our sicknesses, 
and being wounded for our transgressions” and ‘“‘ bruised for 
our iniquities ; or being ‘‘numbered with the transgressors”? 
and bearing ‘‘ the sin of many.’’ But this question is settled 
by the fact that two other Evangelists quote from the same 
subject and apply it to his: crucifixion, Mark. xv. 27, 28. 
** And with him they crucify two thieves; the one on his right 
hand and the other on his left, and the scripture was fulfilled 
which saith, and he was numbered with the transgressors.” 
This-is a quotation from the 12th verse which reads thus: 
“ He hath poured out his soul unto death, and he was number- 
ed with the transgressors, and he bare the sin of many.’’ Luke 
xxxil. 37. ‘ And he was reckoned among the transgressors.” 
It is clear then that the prophet describes the death, as well — 
as the life, of our blessed Lord, and forcibly points it outas a. - 
sacrifice for sin. 
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Tn the above position we are, if possible, more’ amply sus~ 
tained by the apostles in the New Testament, who express 
the same sentiment in nearly the same language, evidently 
borrowing their descriptions from the above paintings of the 
prophetic pencil. 

1 Cor. xv..3. “ For I delivered unto. you first of all, that 
which I also received, how that Christ died for our sins ac- 
cording to the scriptures.”? Several points in this text, de- 
serve notice: : 

1. The substance of the apostle’s declaration is ‘ Christ 
died for our sins.” ; 

2. This doctrine of the vicarious death of Christ, he de- 
clares, he received: ‘I delivered unto you that which fF also 
received.” It was not a thought of his own, nor the invention 
of man, but he received it from God who called him to preach 
Christ crucified. , ; 

3. This doctrine of Christ’s death for our sins, he says, he 
“delivered unto them first of all,” showing that he consid-. 
ered the doctrine of Christ’s vicarious death one of the first 
principles of the Gospel, of the first impertance, on which the 
sinner’s hope rests, and upon which the whole Gospel fab- 
rick is reared. _ ae 

4. This doctrine of Christ’s death for our sins, he declares, 
is ‘ according to the scriptures.” ., " 

‘ Let it be understood that, by the scriptures’ here, the Old 
Testament only can be jntended, and what we have said on 
this subject, reasoning from the law and the prophets, is con- 
firmed. As the apostle declares that Christ’s death for our 
sins was according to the scriptures of ‘the Old Testament, it 
follows that the sin offerings made under the law were repre- 
sentations of his death, and pointed him out.as suffering for — 
sinners; and that the prophet, in foretelling his passion, re- 
ferred to the same object! of his death saying, “When thou 
shalt make his soul an offering for sin he shall see his seed,”? &c. 

1 Peter ii. 24, 25. ** Who his ownself bare our sins, in his 
own body, on the tree, by whose stripes ye are healed ; for 
ye were as sheep going astray.”” This is almost a literal quo- _ 
tation from the prophet, whose words we have already con~ 
sidered, and goes farther to show that we are sustained by 
the New Testament writers, in our application of the proph- 
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et’s language to the death of Christ as a sacrifice for sin. The 
apostle here is so plain and precise that it seems hardly pos- 
sible to misunderstand or misapply his language. 

1. He states that Christ bore our sins. ; : 

2. To show beyond all dispute that he bore them literally, 
and not in some symbolical or allegorical. manner, he notes 
the manner in which he bore them, in three particulars. First, 
he bore them ‘his own self.”” Secondly, he bore them ‘in 
his own body.” Thirdly, he bore them “on the tree,” 1. e 
on the cross. 

__ 8. Lest some sceptick should still question the meritorious 
character of Christ’s: sufferings the apostle adds “by his 
stripes ye are healed.” [ 

Rom. iv. 25. ‘‘Who was delivered for our offences and 
raised again for our justification.” Here, the Apostle clearly 
asserts Christ’s death for sinners, and their deliverance or sai- 
vation from the euilt of sin-by his resurrection ; i. e. he died 
to atone for our, sins, and rose again to intercede for us, by 
pleading the merits of his death ; we, therefore, may be justi- 
fied, i.e. saved from the guilt and, consequently, the punish- 
ment of sin, through his resurrection. P ; 

2.Cor. y. 21. ‘‘ For he hath made him to be sin for us 
who knew no sin, that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in him.’”? On this text, it may be remarked, 

1.. By Christ’s being made sin for. us, we are to under- 
stand that he was made a sin offering for us, or an offering 
for our sin. 4 

2. The design of this was that we might be made. the 
righteousness of God in him, by which we understand, being 
made the partakers of God’s justifying and renewing grace, 
whereby we are rendered righteous. This is termed the right- 
_ eousness of God, because the pardon of sin on the ground of 
the sin offering of Christ, whereby we are justified from sins 
that are past, is the prerogative and act of God, and because 
the internal work of renewing the heart and sanctifying the 
soul, whereby we are rendered righteous in heart and life, is 
the work of God’s Holy Spirit. sii i yt! 
~ 1 Peter iii. 18. ‘‘ For. Christ also hath once suffered for . 
sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God, 
being put to death in the flesh but quickened by the spirit’? 
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1. This text declares that Christ suffered for sins. 

2. It was not his’own sins for which he ‘suffered, for he 
was without sin, but he suffered. ‘the just for the unjust,” 
his sufferings were therefore vicarious. 

3. The object of his sufferings was that he might bring us 
to God; his sufferings, therefore, must have been necessary in 
-order to our salvation. ; 

4. To show that the salvation of sinners depends upon the 
merits of Christ’s death, and not upon the influence of his 
example and truth, revealedin his gospel aside from his death, 
the apostle refers the whole to his passion: ‘‘ He suffered for 
vader he might bring us to God, being put to death in the 

S. eee 

Heb. ix. 28. ‘So. Christ was once offered to bear the sins 
of many.”’ Chapter ii. 9. “But we see Jesus” &c. ,“ that he 
by the grace of God should taste death for every man” This 
class of texts might be multiplied to almost any extent, but 
it is unnecessary to add, enough has been produced to show, 
beyond dispute that Christ did suffer for sinners, and that he 
suffered and died by divine appointment on the part of the 
Father, and as a free-will offermg on his own part. The 
death of Christ then must have been an atonement for sinners, 
essential to their salvation, or it. would never have been vol- 
untarily endured by himself or sanctioned by the Father. If 
Christ did not die to save men from the guilt and punishment 
of sin, what was the object of his death, and wherein are we 
benefitted by his passion any farther than we might have 
been by his mission, had he appeared on earth, lived, preach- 
ed, established a system’ of religious truth, appointed others 
to preach it aftér him, and retired to his native clime’ without 
heaving ‘a sigh, uttering a groan, or shedding a drop of blood? 
If his death was not an atonement for sin, essential to our sal- _ 
vation, we can conceive of no benefit arising from his death, 
which we might not have enjoyed without it. When it has. 
been asked for what purpose Chnist suffered and died, if it 
was not to make an atonement for sin, our opponents have 
answered that he suffered to furnish an expression of the Fa- 
ther’s love to a lost world. To this we reply that if the 
death of Christ was not an atonement for sin, essential in or- 
der to our salvation, it was. no expression of God’s love to 

6* 
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us but an expression of cruelty towards his beloved Son, in 
whom he declares himself well pleased. Suppose, as the uni- 
versalist’s view of the atonement does, that God was perfect- 
/ ly reconciled to us, and. that nothing in his perfections or 
principles of administration, rendered it inconsistent for him 
to extend saving mercy to offending man, and, hence, that 
no offers of grace are now made to sinners which might not 
have been made without the death of Christ, and.it not only 
strips his death of al] that importance which is given to it in 
the scriptures, but renders it useless and cruel. But itis 
‘ said that the death of Christ was not designed to procure the 
favour.of God, but to benefit the sinner, acting directly upon 
his mind as an evidence of the divine loye. To this we re- 
ply, that if it were viewed in this light it would not be calcu- 
lated to produce such an effect. What is there in the sufferings 
of Christ calculated to convince us of the divine goodness, and 
to win our rebellious hearts to God, if we are assured at the 
same time that they were intended to produce no other hap- 
py effect, farther than to convince ‘us that God is good and 
that he loves us? Look at, the picture as this view presents 
it. God informs rebellious man that he is good, that he loves 
them, and that he is able and willing to save them; but in- 
credulous man will not believe that God is love. The Fa- 
» ther of mercies adds, hear, ye unbelieving children, and I will 
convince you that my very nature is love, and that my bow- 
els yearn over the miseries of a fallen world; I have one on- 
ly well beloved son, and to convince you that I am all good- 
ness, I will send him into the world, and he shall suffer and 
die before your eyes. He is innocent, he is neither cuilty of 
crime nor worthy of pangs; nor is his death necessary in or- 
der to render it consistent for me to save you, but is only ne- 
_ cessary to convince you of my tender love. Look now on his 
_ pangs, hear him cry out under the most excruciating tortures, 
and see him sweat great drops of blood, and then ask your 
unrelenting hearts if Iam not pure unmingled love, who can 
inflict such sufferings on the innocent merely to convince the 
guilty and hell deserving of my goodness towards them. What 
soul would not turn away with horror, frightened to despair, 
at such an exhibition of divine love, or rather divine wrath ? 
TV. The scriptures attribute the salvation of sinners to the . 
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sufferings, death and resurrection of Christ ; or in other words 


to the atonement which he has made. John i. 29. ‘Behold 
_ the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world.” 

1. This text attributes the removal of the sin of the world 
to Jesus Christ, which can‘in no wise: be true unless he was, 


in some way, an expiation for sin, removing its guilt, and de-_ 


livering the offender from its punishment. If, as.universal-_ 


ists contend, Christ does not save from guilt and punishment, 
only by saving from the future commission of sin, in no sense 
can it be said that the sin of the world is taken away by him. 
It might be said, on this principle, that he prevents the future 
sin of the world, which would be committed were it not for 
his interposition ; but it cannot be said that he takes away the 


sin of the world, for that which has not been committed has — 


no existence and cannot be removed, and that which has been 
committed is not taken away, on the above theory, since it 
asserts that Christ does not save from its guilt and punish- 


ment. Now, as this text can be true only on the ground . 


ot the sacrificial death of Christ it is to be regarded as proof 


that such death was an expiatory offering, by which the guilt 


of sin is removed and its punishment averted. ; 
2. The manifest allusion, which the text contains, to th 
sacrifices of the law shows that John referred to the sacrifi- 
cial death of Christ, as the means by which he takes awa 
the sin of the world. ‘‘ Behold the LAMB of GOD.” ‘He 
is termed the Lamb of God, .no -doubt, in reference to the 
Paschal Lamb, or to the sacrifice of two lambs for a daily 
offering. Ex. xxix. 38, 39. ‘* Now this is that which thou 
shalt offer upon the altar, two lambs of the first year, day by 


2 


day continually. ‘The one lamb thou shalt offerinthe morn- | 


ing and the other lamb thou shalt offer at even.” Now, as 
lambs were offered for daily sin offerings, which offerings 
were typical of the one offering of Jesus Christ, he is called 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world, of 
whom the prophet says, (Isa. li. 7.) ‘He is brought as-a 
lamb to the slaughter.” Pi neat 

Dr. Clark’s note on the text under consideration deserves 
particular attention. . 


«“ ‘Behold the Lamb of God,’ &c. Thig was said in allu- 


sion to what was spoken Isa. liii. 7. Jésus was the true Lamb — 
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or sacrifice required and appointed by God, of which, those 
offered daily in the tabernacle and temple, Ex. xxix. 38, 
, 89, and especially the Pagchal lamb, were only the types 
and representatives. The continual morning and evening 
sacrifices of a lamb under the’ Jewish law, was intended to 
point out the continual efficacy of the blood of atonement: for 
ever at the throne of God, Jesus Christ is ever represented 
‘asa Lamb newly slain, Rev. v. 6. But John, pointing to 
Christ, calls him emphatically, the Lamb of God—all the 
lambs which had hitkerto been offered had been furnished by 
men; this was provided by. Gop, as the only sufficient and 
available sacrifice for the sin of the world. In three essen- 


tial respects, this lamb differed from those by which it was 
represented. Ist. It was the Lamb of God: the most eacel- 


lent, and‘most available. 2d. It made an atonement for sins 
it cairied sin away in reality; the others only representa- 
tively. 3d. It carried away the sin of the wortp ; whereas 

- the other was offered only in behalf of the Jewish people.” 

_ Rom. v. 9. “ Much more then, being now justified by his 
blood, we shall be saved from wrath through him.” In this 
text, the blood of Jésus Christ is asserted as the ground of 
our justification ; and that justification implies the removal 

of our guilt, and remission of our’ punishment, is clear from 
@ its being followed by salvation or deliverance from wrath, 
“being justified by his blood we shall be saved from wrath 

~ through him.”?” This most clearly: marks the death and blood 
of Christ as an atonement and expiation of the sinner’s guilt; 
for on no other. principle can we be justified by the blood of 

Christ, any more than by the blood of Paul or of Peter. 

John vi. 51, 53, 54, 55. ** And the bread that I will give 
is my flesh, which I will give for the life of the world. Ex- 
cept ye eat the flesh of the son of man, and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you. Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh 

my blood, hath eternal life ; for my flesh is meat mdeed and 
my blood is drink indeed.”? We presume it will not be ne- 
cessary to attempt a refutation of the Romish doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, as inferred from the above text, for the satis- 

+ faction of universalists, who pay less attention to the holy. 
sacrament than any other class of professing christians, with 
the exception of the honest quakers. And without any ref- 
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erence to this absurd notion, as to the manner of partaking 
of the body and blood of Jesus Christ, how clearly. does the 
quotation attribute; salvation to the broken body and spilt 
blood, or in other words, to the sufferings and death of Jesus 
Christ ? When Christ speaks of giving his flesh and blood for 


the life of the world, it is evident that he has reference to - 


the offering. which he made upon the cross. And as he de- 
clared ‘‘ except ye eat the flesh of the son of man, and drink 
his blood’’—1. e. except ye partake of the merits of his death, 
throtgh faith in his name— ye have: no life in you;’’ his 
broken body and spilt blood are here represented as the source 
of eternal life : ‘ Whosoever eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood hath, eternal life.”” And in no other way can the death 
of Christ be the source of life to the world, only by being an 
atonement for'sin, by which sinners are ‘redeemed from the 
curse of the law,’? which is death, ‘for the wages of sin is 
death, but the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” or) ae ’ 

1 John i. 7. “ But if we walk in the light, as heris in the 
light, we have fellowship with one another, and the blood of 
Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth'us fromallsin.”? It can -hard- 
ly be necessary to make a remark to show that this plain dec- 
laration attributes to.the blood of Christ the power of remov- 


i, 


ing sin. The entire washing of the soul from the pollution of _ 


sin, is here ascribed to the blood of the cross. And from what 
sin does the blood of Christ cleanse ? Most certainly from that 
which has been committed; for it would be trifling to talk of 
being cleansed in anticipation of pollution. It is from ‘all 
sin,”’ which includes sin of every kind and degree. The blood 


of the cross, therefore, is an expiation for sin, and has the . 


power of removing its guilt, washing away its pollution, and 
averting its punishment. . ~ - 4 
Heb. ii. 14. ** For as much then as the children are parta- 
kers of flesh and blood, he also himself took part of the same ; 
that through death he might destroy him that had the power 
of death, that is, the devil.” This text has often been pro- 
- duced. by universalists, to show. that sin and the punishment 
of the wicked will have an end, by proving that the devil 


will be destroyed. But before it can prove any thing to their — 


purpose on this point, they must prove that destruction, in 
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the sense of the text, means annihilation, and this they can- 
not do; since, it is often said that the wicked shall be de- 
stroyed, who, they contend, will be made holy and happy 
forever. But while the text does not teach the destruction of 
the devil, in the sense of annihilation, it furnishes the most 
conclusive evidence that the success of the Redeemer’s king- 
‘dom, in the overthrow of the devil, and in rescuing from the 
bondage of sin and death, all that believe in him, and cleave 
: : to his cross, is the result of his sufferings and death: ‘ that 
eR through death he might destroy him that had the power of 
death.’”? Whatever different views may be entertained con- 
cerning the devil’s having the power of death, and in relation 
to his destruction, they cannot effect the argument since, all 
nust admit that the text teaches, that the death of Christ was 
necessary in order to the accomplishment of the object of 
which it speaks, and that this object is one inseparably con- 
hected with the salvation of sinners. The death of Christ, 
_ then, was intended to destroy him who had the power of death, 
and thereby to deliver those who through fear of death were 
subject to bondage; the death of Christ, therefore must have 
been a substitute for the death of those who were delivered 
from death by it. 

Eph. i. 7.. ‘In whom we have redemption through his 
blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of his 
grace.” Col. 1. 14. «In whom we have redemption through 
his blood, even the forgiveness of sins.”? Here are two.texts 


i. which, in the use of the same language, attribute our redemp- 
: tion and forgiveness of sins to the blood of Christ. Without 
i the shedding of blood, therefore, there would have been no 


Le redemption nor forgiveness of sins, and without these there 

| . could have been no salvation. Our'entire salvation, therefore, 
is attributed to the blood of the cross, 1 Pet. i. 18,19. “Ye 
were not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, 
but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot.” 

Rey. i. 56. -* Unto him that loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in his own blood, be glory and dominion forever and 
ever.” Chap. v..9. “And they sung a new, song, saying, 
thou art worthy to take the book and to open the seals there- 
of; for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy 
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blood out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and na- 
tion.”’ Chap. vii. 14. ‘* These are they which came out of 
great tribulation, and have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb.”? Such plain declarations of 
the efficacy of the blood of the cross, in washing away our 
sins, clearly point out the death and blood of Christ as an ~ 
atoning and expiatory sacrifice for sinners, and show that our 
sue salvation depends upon what he has done and ‘suffered 

or us. 

V. The doctrine of a vicarious atonement is fully confirm- 
ed by those scriptures which speak of Jesus Christ as a re- 
deemer, and man.as being redeemed by him. ' + 

Matt. xx. 28 and Mark. x. 45. “‘ The son of man came ~ 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give hid 
life a ransom for many.” : 

1 Tim, ii. 6. “* Who gave himself a ransom for all.”? The 
English word ransom contained in the above quotations is 
thus defined by Dr. Webster. 

“RANSOM, n. 1. The money or price paid for the re- 
demption of a prisoner or slave, or for goods captured by an 
enemy. 2. Release from captivity, bondage or the posses- 
sion of an enemy. 3. In Jawa sum paid for the pardon of 
some great offence and the discharge of the offender; or a 
fine paid in lieu of corporeal punishment. 4. In scrapture, 
the price paid for a forfeited life, or for delivering or release 
from capital punishment. 5. The price paid for procuring 
the pardon of sins and the redemption of the sinner from pun- 
ishment.”’ 1 ® 

«“ RANSOM, 0.¢: 1. To redeem from captivity or pun- 
ishment by paying an equivalent. 2. To redeem from the 
possession of an enemy by paying a price deemed equivalent. 
3. In scripture, to redeem from the bondage of sin, and from 
the punishment to'which'sinners are subjected by the divine 

‘law. 4. To rescue, to deliver. F 

If then Christ “gave himself a.ransom for many,” “ for 
all,”’ in the above sense, there is,no room for farther contro- 
versy. The texts above quoted teach that Christ has ran- 
somed sinners from the bondage of sin and the punishment 
to which they are subjected by the divine law, by paying his 
life a price for‘theirs. | i. 
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It may then be asked, if the word ransom is a proper 
translation of the original Greek. , 

The word which the Evangelist employs, rendered ransom 
by our translators, is /wtron which is thus defined in the Greek 
and English ‘Lexicons: Lutron, ransom, redemption, atone- 
ment, price of deliverance. The word which the apostle us- 
es in the above text is antilutron and is thus defined: ‘ An- 
tilutron, (from andi, inturn, and duéron, a ransom,) the price 
of redemption, ransom.” witli 

It is clear then that Christ has ransomed us by giving his 
life a ransom for ours. 

This view is farther supported by those scriptures, which ex- 
he ’same sentiment by the terms redeem, redemption, &c. 
’ Rom. iii. 24. Being justified freely by his grace, through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” 1Cor. 1. 30, ‘“ But 
of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who, of God, is made unto us 
redemption.” Gal. iv. 45. “God sent forth his Son, made 
of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them that were 
under the law.” Tit. ii. 14. “ Who gave himself for us, that 
he might redeeem us from all iniquity.”? Heb. ix. 15. “ And 
for this cause he is the Mediator of the New Testament, that 
by means of death, for the redemption of the transgressors 
that were under the first testament, that they which are call- 


ed might receive the promise of eternal inheritance.” 
It is clear, from these texts, that Christ has redeemed us, 
i that he is the redeemer and we the redeemed. We ask then, 
hs what is it to redeem, or what is redemption? So far as the 
Ay" H@elish word is concerned there can be hardly room for dis- 
e pute. ! 


‘ith The word redeem Dr. Webster defines as follows : 

* REDEEM, v. ¢. 1. To purchase back; to ransom ; to 
liberate or rescue from captivity or bondage, or from any ob- 
ligation, or liability to suffer or to be forfeited, by paying an 
equivalent. 2. To repurchase what has been sold; to regain 
possession of a thing alienated, by repaying the value of it,” 
&c. With this corresponds his definition of the word redemp- 
tion, which he defines thus: ““ REDEMPTION, 2. repur- 
chase of captured goods or persons ; the act of procuring the 
deliverance of persons or things from the possession and pow- 
er of captors by the payment of an equivalent. ***In theol- 
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ogy, the ransom or deliverance of sinners from the bondage 
of sin and the penalties of God’s violated law by the atone- 
ment of Christ.”” Indeed, these terms are so well understood 
that it can hardly be necessary to producé authority to estab- 
lish their meaning ; and yet, if Christ has redeemed us in this 
sense, the controversy is ended in plain English, and the _ 
doctrine of vicarious atonement is established. Now, that it 
is in this sense that Christ has redeemed us, appears from the: 
following considerations : . ; 

1. These English terms well express the sense of the orig- — 
inal Greek. Ail: 

In Rom. iii. 24. in the expression, “ through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus,” the apostle uses the word apol: 
uwtroseos which our translators have rendered redemption. 
and which literally signifies deliverance from captivity. 

In Tit. ii. 14. m which it is said Christ gave himself for 
us that he might redeem us,” the verb which is rendered — 
redeem is, in the original, lutrosetia which is derived from 
luo to pay, and signifies to ransom or to redeem, and the — 
very derivation of the word shows that it signifies to redeem 
by paying a redemption price. 

In Gal. iv. 4, 5. where the apostle says, Christ ‘ was made 
under the law, to redeem them that were under the law,” the 
original word which is rendered redeem, is exagorase. This 
word is compounded of ex, from, and agorazo, to buy, and 
signifies to buy from, or out of, implying that ‘Christ has re- 
deemed, i.e. bought us from or out of the claims or power of 
the law, so as to deliver us from the penalty which it inflicts 
on transgressors as the apostle states, Chap. ili. 13. ‘ Christ 
has redeemed us from the curse of the law.”’ 

2. The connection in which these terms are used is suf- 
ficient to convince the plain English reader, without any ref- 
erence to the original, that redemption by price or purchase 
is intended. It is said that “* Christ gave himself for us that 
he might redeem us.” 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. “Ye were not re- 
deemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, but with 
the precious blood of Christ.” These forms of expression 
clearly imply that a price was paid for our redemption, and 
that the sufferings and death of Jesus Christ constituted such 
Price. \ 
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This view is farther supported by other expressions which 
represent us as being purchased, bought, &c. Acts xx. 28. 
‘¢ Feed the church of God, which he hath purchased with his 
own blood.”? 1 Cor. vi. 20. “Ye are bought witha price 
therefore glorify God in your body and in your spirit which 
are his.”” 2 Pet. ii. 1. ‘‘ There shall be false teachers among 
you, who privily shall bring in damnable heresies, even de- 
nying the Lord that bought them.” In the first of these texts, 
the church is said to be bought, and the blood of Christ is 
stated to have been the price paid. In the second of the a- 
bove texts, the Corinthians are said to be bought with a price, 
and what was that price more.or less than the sufferings, and 
death of Christ, ‘‘ who gave himself a ransom for all?’ In the 
_ third of the above quotations, some persons are said to deny 
the Lord that bought them, they must, therefore, have been 
bought. 
- VI. The vicarious and propitiatory character of Christ’s 
sufferings and death, is farther established by those scriptures 
which represent him as a mediator, intercessor and reconeciler 
1 Tim. ul. 5,6. “ There is one God and one mediator be- 
tween God and men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave him- 
self a ransom for all.’? The word, mesites, mediator, liter- 
ally signifies a middle person, whose oflice it is to reconcile 
the parties between whom he acts, who are supposed to be 
at variance. ‘The apostle says Gal. i. 20. ‘‘.A mediator is 
not a mediator. of one, but God is one.”? That is, a mediator 
does not act exclusively for one party, but equally for both 
parties, between whom he mediates. This was true of Mo- 
ses, of whom the apostle was speaking; he spake to the peo- 
ple on the part of God, and interceded with God on the part 
of the people. The same is true of Jesus Christ who is a 
mediator between God and all men, he being both God and 
man, God manifest in the flesh, acts for both parties in ef- 
fecting a reconciliation. Christ as mediator reconciles God to 
men by his death for their sins, and men to God by the word 


Pres: Nob bis gospel and the renewing of the Holy Ghost. That he 


is our mediator, to render God propitious to us, as well as to 
reconcile us to God, is evident from the manner of his exer- 
cising his mediatorial office, marked by the apostle in the a- 
bove text. ‘There is one God and one Mediator between 
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God and men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a 
ransom for all.” Christ then, as mediator, gave himself a 


ransom (antilutron, the price of redemption) for all. To whom ‘’ 


was this ransom paid? It was not paid to man, to purchase 
his favour and reconciliation to God, by the payment of a 
price! ‘The apostle informs us to whom Christ gave himself 
a ransom, Heb. ix. 14. “ Who’ (Christ) “ through the eter- 
nal spirit offered himself without spot to God.” Chrigt then, 
as mediator offered himself to God for man. The offering 
was made to God to render him propitious and to procure, 
consistently with the principles of divine government, that” 
grace by which sinners are renewed, pardoned, and recon- 
. ciled to God. Heb. vii. 25. ‘‘ Wherefore he is able to save 


them to the uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing — 


he ever liveth to make intercession for them.”? Does Christ 
intercede with men, in the sense of this text, to reconcile 
them to God ? Or does he intercede with God for man, to ren- 
der him propitious, that they may receive reconciling grace ? 
Let God, by the:mouth of his apostle, answer this question. 


5 
My: 


Heb. ix. 24. “ Christ is not entered into the holy place made 


with hands, which are the figures of the true, but into heaven 
itself, now to appear in the presence of God for us.”’ Itis 
clear, then, that Christ intercedes with God for us. Eph. v. 2. 
“ Christ hath loved us, and hath given himself for us an offer- 
ing and sacrifice to God for a sweet smelling savour.” This 
not only fully refutes the notion held by universalists, that 
men only, and not God, are reconciled by Christ, , but it es- 
tablishes, beyond doubt, the fact that an atonement for the 
sins of men has been made to God, the object of which is 
to render him propitious to his offending offspring, by enabling 
him to “be just and the justifier of ‘him that believeth in Je- 
sus.” If, as universalists contend, God never was unrecon- 
ciled to man but was always propitious, without reference to 
a vicarious atonement, man only being an unreconciled party, 
the offering and intercession of Christ should have been made 
to and with man; for it would not be necessary for Christ 


to offer himself'to God, and intercede with him.in behalf of — 


man if God was not unreconciled, man only being the subject 
of reconciliation through the mediation of Christ. But in op- 
position to this absurd notion, the scriptures uniformly repre- 


‘ 
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sent Christ as offering himself to God for man and as inter- 
ceding with him in behalf of his rebellious offspring. 

This view is farther supported by Rom. i. 25. “ Whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation, through faith in his 
blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins 
that are past, through the forbearance of God.”? On this text 
we remark, 

1. That to propitiate is to conciliate. or to appease one of- 
fended*and render him favorable. In this sense Christ is our 
propitiation, turning away from us the wrath of God. 

2. That God is the offended party with whom Christ pro- 


‘pitiates for us to turn away his displeasure from us, is evident 


from the fact that the object of his propitiation is the remis- 
sion of our sins; he “is set forth to be a propitiation to de- 


clare his righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God.” Now, as the remission or 


pardon of sin is the act of God, and as this is the object of 


‘Christ’s propitiation, it is clear that God is the offended party 


and that he is rendered propitious, even to the remission of 
our sins, by the interposition of his son Jesus Christ. 

3. That this interposition of Jesus Christ, in our behalf, is 
on the ground of his having died for us, appears from the fact 
that it is through faith in his blood that the blessing sought 
for us, is received. ‘‘ Whom God hath set forth to be a pro- 
pitiation through faith in his blood for the remission of sins.” 
This. shows that the whole rests upon his having shed his 
blood for us, or upon the merits of his death, 

To this we may add the testimony of St. John. 

i John ii. 1, 2. “If any man sin, we have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, and he is the 
propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only but also for the 
sins of the whole world.” 

1. This text speaks of our sinning against God by which 


we most certainly. incur the divine displeasure. Rom. i. 18. 


‘© Wor the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all 


 ungodliness and unrighteousness of men.” 


2. The text declares that Christ is the propitiation, hilas- 
mos, atoning sacrifice, for our sins. 

3. That Christ as our propitiation or sacrifice for sin ren- 
ders God propitious, or reconciles him to us, is clearly shown 
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by his being our advocate with the Father; “Ifany man 
sin we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous.” If itis not the office of Christ, as mediator between — 
God and man, to reconcile God to us as well’as to reconcile 
us to God, if God requires no sacrifice for sin to render him 
_ propitious to,sinners, and if he is never unreconciled to us we 
need no advocate with the Father; the pleadings, in such case, 
should all be on the ether side to persuade men to be recon-. 
ciled to God. If the case of a master and servant should be 
/presented to the reader, the master always kind and propi- 
tious, never unreconciled to his servant; the servant rebell-' 
ious, manifesting the blackest ingratitude and the most invet- 
erate enmity towards his master; but notwithstanding all this 
the master still smiles and asks for no redress of wrongs only 
that his rebellious servant should return to his duty and to — 
his arms that are extended to embrace him: now, should the 
son of the kind master undertake ‘the work of mediation, to: 
effect a reconciliation’ between them, what would the reader - 
think to see him undertake to effect a reconciliation by mak- 
ing an offering to the master on the part of the servant, and 
by turning advocate for the rebellious servant and pleading 
in his behalf with the kind master, who was never unrecon- — 
ciled, instead of spending all his energies to bring the rebell- 
ious servant to hisduty? As much as such a procedure would 
shock the common sense of every beholder,. yet this is the 
very point of light in which Jesus Christ is presented, in view 
of the the above text, by’ those who deny the necessity of 
Christ’s atonement and intercession for us in order to render 
God propitious. i aon 
Before we close ‘our remarks on this subject, it may be well 
to offer a few observations, in answer to some of the principal 
objections which are urged against.the preceding views of a 
vicarious atonement. ‘ Boy a 
1. It has been objected to the doctrine of a vicarious atone- 
ment that it would be unjust for the innocent to suffer in the 
place of the guilty. i ; 
To this objection we reply, sata . 
1. To suffer, endure privation or inconvenience for the good 
of others, is uniformly represented as virtuous and benevolent. 
“J could wish,” said Paul, “that myself were accursed from 
” ine 
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Christ, for my brethren, my kitismen according to the flesh.” 
Rom. ix. 8. “Iam the good shepherd: the good shepherd 
giveth his life for the sheep.”” John x. 11. To endure a small- 
er evil to save others from a greater one, or to secure to them 
a greater good, is certainly an act of benevolence ; it is benev- 
olence in the light of the Bible, it is benevolence in the sight . 
of the world; such conduct has been made the subject of eu- 
logy by orators and the matter of song by bards. It is wor- 
thy of remark, that it is not pretended that Christ suffered as, 
much in quantity as sinners would have suffered, through 
coming ages, had they been left unredeemed; his sufferings, 
therefore, save men from a greater amount of evil than he 
endured for them, while, on the other hand, it brings to them 
a greater amount of good than he had to forego in accom- 
plishing the work of their redemption. Thus, it 1s clear, that 
to suffer for others under the circumstances in which Christ 
suffered, is an act of virtue and benevolence, unless it can be 
shown that such sufferings are an infringement upon the pri- 
or claims of a superior. When it can be shown that by such 
sufferings some just claim, some paramount obligation is vio- 
lated, then, and not till then, will such sufferings appear un- 
. just. Now, we maintain that this is not true of the offering 
which Jesus Christ made of himself once for all; no prior claim 
or law, by which the act could be determined an unjust one, 
was violated. Let-it be particularly noted, that Jesus Christ 
suffered voluntarily on his own part,,and in accordance with 
the will of the Father at the same time. Nothing is more 
clear than that the father and .the Som both willed the offer- 
ing which Christ made ‘of himself once for all.”? This be- 
ing understood, we say, if, as those who hold the doctrine of 
vicarious atonement believe, Christ was God as well as man, 
equal with the Father, he must have been the source of all 
law, so that no law could be of higher authority than that of 
his own will; hence, as he willed to, suffer, he suffered un- - 
der the highest authority, and, therefore, the act cannot be 
determined to be unjust by a paramount law. But if, as So- 
cinians contend, Christ was a mere created being, bound by 
the law of his Creator, then, there could be nothing unjust 
in the offering, since, he suffered in accordance with the will 
of the Father, the act being sanctioned by the highest au- 
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thority in the universe, while he voluntarily suffered on his 
own part, for the good of others, delivering them from a great- 
er evil than he endured, and bringing to them a greater amount 
of good than he sacrificed ; which we have shown to be an 
act of virtue and benevolence, provided no law or prior claim 
is thereby violated. .View the subject in this light and the 
charge of injustice on the doctrine of vicarious atonement dis- 
appears. 

2. While our theory of vicarious atonement is thus vindi- 
cated from the charge of injustice, the charge returns upon 
those who have originated it with a force beyond the power 
of their theory to resist. ee 

That Jesus Christ did suffer and die: voluntarily, and at 
the same time in accordance with@he will of the Father, can- 
not be denied. This has been sufficiently shown in the pre- 
ceding arguments, to which we will here add, John x. 17, 18. 
‘* Therefore doth my father love me, because I lay down my 
life for the sheep that I might take it again. No man taketh 
it from me, but I lay it down of myself: Ihave power. to By 
it down, and I have power to take it again: this command- 
ment have I received of my Father.” It is:clear then that — 
Christ did lay down his own life in which he had the sanc- 
tion of the Father. Now suppose the act was unjust, on the 
supposition that his death was vicarious, i. e., in the place of 


the sinner’s death, we ask, in what respect it would be less 


unjust on the supposition that it was not vicarious? Is it un- 


just for Christ to die to redeem the world, by giving his life 


a ransom for the forfeited lives of sinners, while it is just for 
him to die under circumstances in every respect. similar, with 
the exception that his death is not a ransom for the lives of 
sinners? If Christ suffered vicariously for sinners, his death 
contemplated a greater amount of good than it could have 
done had he died merely as a martyr for the truth; hence, 
if our opponents prefer the charge of injustice against the 
doctrine of Christ’s vicarious death, they aggravate the cir- 
cumstance of injustice in proportion as they lessen the amount 
of good to be secured by it, by denying its atoning mer- 
its. y t * ; 

Should it be said that the injustice consists not in the death. 
of Christ, but in the salvation of sinners on the ground of the 
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suffering of the innocent, which salvation could not have ta 
ken place, consistently with justice, without such atonement, 
we reply, that God does save sinners either with or without 
a Vicarious atonement. If he saves them without such atone- 
ment, consistenly with justice, (and no one will contend that 
he saves them unjustly,) justice cannot object to the salvation 
of the sinner after such atonement has been made ; therefore, 
there can be no injustice in the salvation of sinners on the 
ground of the merits of Christ’s death. 

II. It has sometimes been objected. to the doctrine of the 
vicarious sufferings and death of Christ, that if Christ made 
a full atonement for the sinner, as his substitute, then the sin- 
ner cannot be held responsible to the law, his substitute hav- 
ing satisfied its claims. ‘Rais ground has been taken by an- 
tinomian limitarians to prove the absurdity of a general atone- 
ment, and by universalists to prove that universal salvation 
must follow from a universal atonement; both of which posi- 
tions are equally absurd. 

The fallacy of this argument appears to consist in blending 
the atonement itself with the conditional benefits which flow 

. from it ; or, in overlooking the conditions on which men, as 
moral agents, are made the partakers of the benefits’of the 
atonement. The atonement was unconditionally made ; i.e. 
no condition was required of man in order that the atone- 
ment might be made, for when we consider man as a fallen 
being, it is clear that the atonement must first be made, and 
man become a’partaker of its benefits to some extent, before 
he can be capable of complying with any condition; it must, 
therefore, appear that the atonement is not only uncondition- 
al, but that some of its benefits must be unconditional also. 
But while we admit that the atonement, and even some of 
its benefits, are unconditional, we. deny that all its benefits 
are unconditional ; it therefore becomes necessary to distin- 
ae between its conditional and unconditional benefits. We 
shall not attempt, here, to point out all the benefits of the 
atonement, separating the conditional from the unconditional, 
but will simply remark, with reference to adults, leaving in- 
fants entirely out of the question, that the atonement is un- 
conditionally applied, so far as to restore man to a state of 
moral agency and to render him capable of complying with 
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the conditions of the gospel, on which the full and ultimate 
benfits of the atonement are proffered. We have remarked 
upon the unconditional benefits of the atonement merely for 
the purpose of illustration ; the main point on which this reply 
rests, is the fact that its full and final benefits are condition- 
ally offered in the gospel. If this point can be sustained the 
objection vanishes. The question is, then, whether it be a 
part of the divine plan of human redemption, that the atone- 
ment should be so applied as to deliver sinners from all obli- 
gation, or whether it was intended to render. the ‘forgive- 
ness and salvation of sinners consistent with the best inter- 
est of the moral system, on certain conditions to. be complied 
with on the part of the sinner himself? If our opponents will 
prove that it was the intention of Jesus Christ, m dying for. 
man, to deliver him from all obligation, satisfying the claims 
of the law fully and unconditionally, and that God has accept- 
ed the atonement in this full sense, without-the reserve of a 
single condition to be complied with on the part of man, we 
shall then be obliged to yield to the force of the objection un- 
der consideration, and take ground with the high toned anti- 
nomian limitarians and. deny that the atonement was made 
for all men; or else, admitting the universality of the atone- 
- ment, strike hands with the universalists and say.that all will 
and must be saved. On the other hand, if we can prove 
that it was not the design of the Father in the gift of his Son 
to die for us, and'that it was not the design of Jesus Christ 
in giving himself for us, to deliver us from all moral obliga- 
tion, nor yet, that the: benefits of the atonement should be 
unconditionally applied’ to us, in their full extent; that the a- . 
tonement was never intended to deliver us from our obiiga- 
tion to obey God, but only from the penalty of the law after 
it has been transgressed, and from this only on certain condi- 
tions to be complied with on the part of the sinner himself: 
then, it must follow that: the objection is unfounded, that the 
sinner is held responsible to the divine law though Christ, has 
died as his substitute, and that he is liable to the divine pen- 
alty until he complies with the conditions of the -gospel on 
- which salvation is offered. .To suppose to the contrary, after 
the above positions shall have been established, must be the 
same as to assert that the atonement must, of necessity, pro- 
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duce an effect which was never intended by God in the gift 


of his Son, or:by Jesus Christ in the offering of himself, which 
is vanity in the extreme. Must an atonement, if made, do 
more than its author intended it should? If an atonement has 
been made, which God intended should save men from the 
penalty of a violated law, only on certain conditions, is it lo- 
gical or theological to infer, that because such an atonement 
has’ been made, it must therefore save men from all obligation 
to obey the law, and from all liability to punishment, without 
reference to any conditions? If God has given his Son to 
make an atonement, whereby we may be saved on certain 


’ conditions, is it just, true, or modest, for us to start up and 


assert that he must, therefore, save us irrespective of all con- 
ditions ? We see then, as we have already stated, that the 
question at issue must turn on the original intention of the 
atonement. If it was intended to deliver man from all mor- 
al obligation, and to save him, irrespective of his moral agen- 
cy, then, the ground taken by our opponents on this point is 
tenable ; but if, as we maintain, the atonement was not in- 
tended by God to deliver men from their obligation to obey 
the law, nor yet to save them from the penalty of the law, 
only on certain conditions prescribed in the gospel, then, the 
objection falls, and our theory of conditional salvation steers 
clear of antinomian limitarianism on one hand, and licentious 
universalism on: the other hand. 

Having now, as we believe, fairly stated the question at 
issue, we will attempt to decide it by an appeal “to the law 
and to the testimony.” ; 

John iii. 16. “ For God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son; that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” If the Saviour under- 


stood his own mission, this text must be conclusive in proof 


of a conditional application of the atonement.’ Indeed, we 
think it clearly asserts the doctrine of the atonement, while 
it guards it from abuse on either hand. 

1. The text asserts that God was moved by love to the 
world, in the gift of his Son. Now as by the world, in this 
text, nothing can be meant less than the whole human fami- 
ly, the atonement is shown to be universal, in opposition to 
limitarianism. | 


Be 
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2. As the object of this divine gift was the salvation of such 
only as believe; or in other words, as the design of God in 
giving his Son was to save men only through faith, salvation 
is proved to be conditional ; from which it appears that uni- 
versal salvation does not necessarily follow froma universal ~ 
atonement, as universalists assert- The. expression, “ that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life,” clearly supposes that to perish is the opposite of 
everlasting life, so that they cannot both take effect in the 
same subject. It also supposes that the sinner may believe 
or that he may not; or that some sinners may believe ‘and 
have everlasting life, and that others may not believe and 


perish. It is clear, then, that God did. not intend that the © | 


atonement should deliver men from all moral obligation, or 
save them from the penalty of the law, so far as adult sinners 
are concerned, only on condition of faith in Jesus Christ, by 
whom the atonement was made; therefore, to urge such 
consequences as necessarily following from the doctrine of 
atonement is no less than an attempt to wrest the atonement 
from the simple object for which God intended it, and apply 
it to other purposes never contemplated by its divine author, 
and foreign to the divine plan of human redemption ; and we 
think that an objection founded in such arrogance and pro+ 
fanity, as this is proved to be, may: be’ dismised without fur- 
ther consideration, Es oe 

III. It, has been objected to the doctrine of atonement, . 
that it excludes the benevolence of God from the plan of sal- 
vation; for, say objectors, if God required a full atonement, 
and if such atonement was made by Jesus Christ, then, jus- — 
tice must be satisfied and there can be no room for the exer- 
cise of benevolence onthe part of the Father. To this'we 
repl rey ; 

Ee that God did not require an atonenient through any 
want of love to his fallen creatures, but because it was mcon- 
sistent with his perfections, and the principles of his moral 
government, to save offenders without an atonement. 3 

2. It being inconsistent with the perfections of God to 
save sinners without an atonement, as we have shown in our 
remarks on the nécessity of an atonement, God’s benevolence. 
or love to his fallen creatures led him to devise the plan of 
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salvation through the gift of his Son, our atoning sacrifice ; 
‘for God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 


‘Son that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 


have everlasting life.” We see then that the doctrine of a- 
tonement is so far from excluding the divine benevolence 
from the plan of human salvation, that the atonement itself 
is the brightest display of divine love that ever dazzled the 
the vision of angels or men. 

' We will now bring our remarks on the subject of atone- 
ment toaclose. The vast importance of the subject, the deep 
personal interest crowing out of the advantages already ex- 


_ perienced, through faith in the atonement, by every experi- 


mental christian, in connection with our hopes for the future 


world, ‘based alone on the merits of Christ’s death, have led 
us on until we have extended our remarks beyond what we 


anticipated ;.and we hope the reader will find his patience 
supported from the same source, while he gives this chapter 
a thorough and candid perusal. 

As christians we can never give up the atonement. What! 
renounce the atonement, which has already washed away the 
guilt of sin and given us peace with God through faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ—renounce the efficacy of the blood of the 
cross, the cleansing power of which we have already felt in 
our souls by blessed experience—renounce the atonement, 
trusting in which holy Martyrs shouted in the flames—re- 


‘nounce the atonement, which has dispelled the horrors of death 


and shed the light of eternity on the night of the grave— 
renounce the atonement, while redeemed spirits which have 
already gained the blest shore, ascribe their salvation to the 


blood of the Lamb as they surround the throne with songs 


of deliverance, saying, “* Unto him that loved us and hath 
washed us from our sins in his own blood, be glory and do- 


- minion forever and ever: thou art worthy for thou wast slain, 


and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood’—No, heaven for- 
bid it! Holy Ghost inspire us, and the atonement shall be 


_ our rallying point forever. om 


CHAPTER IV.: 


Salvation from Punishment. 


Arter having established, as we believe, the doctrine of 
atonement, and shown that Christ’s sufferings and death were 
a sacrifice for the sins of men, by which alone they can be 
saved; we propose in this chapter to enquire,more particular- 
ly into the nature of salvation itself, by showing that gospel 
salvation implies a deliverance from the punishment we bie 
serve. 

On reverting to the remarks with which we prefaced the 
preceding chapter, it can hardly be necessary to observe that 
universalists generally deny that the gospel proposes salva- 
tion from the punishment of sin after it is committed. Indeed, 

‘such a position appears to be essential to their theory, for 
as it is so easily proved that some men will be punished ac- 
cording to the demerit of their crimes, they have no way to 
evade the force of the argument drawn from thence, in fa- 
vour of endless punishment, only to admit the premises and 
maintain that punishment, to the extent of the divine penalty, 
is consistent with the final holiness and happiness of all men. 
This has a very important bearing on the subject; for if, 
as universalists assert, every sinner is punished to the ex- 
tent of his desert, it must follow that. sin does not deserve 
endless punishment, or else that. all must be endlessly pun~ 
ished, ‘for all have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God.” Now, as no one wil} contend that all men must be 
lost without the possibility of being saved, it must follow that 
the Gospel provides for the remission of just punishment, or 
else, that sin does not deserve endless punishment. If we 
can show that gospel. salvation implies deliverance from the — 
punishment due to sin, it will follow that suchas are pun- 
ished to the’ extent of the divine penalty, eannot en]oy gos- 
pel salvation and consequently must be forever lost. On the 
other hand, if our opponents can prove that the gospel offers 

~_ no release from the punishment due to»sin, which is actually 
- committed, but on the contrary, that every sinner must sul- 
Vy fer all he deserves, we shall be constrained to admit that the 
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divine law does not inflict endless punishment, or give up our 
own hope and retire, with the rest of our sinning race, to the 
‘shades of despair on which one ray of hope can never dawn. 
Having thus fairly stated the question at issue we will pro- 
ceed to prove our own views, in the use of such arguments 
as to us appear best suited to the object. 

‘I. What has been said, in the preceding chapter in support 
of the doctrine of atonement, goes equally to prove that the 
gospel provides for the remission of the righteous penalty of 
God’s holy law. The doctrine of atonement and salvation 
from the punishment of sin, must stand or fall together. De- 
ny the doctrine of forgiveness and the necessity of atonement 
vanishes at once ; and the declaration that ““God so loved the 
‘world that he gave his only begotten Son that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not ‘perish but have everlasting life,” 
that “he laid on him the iniquity of us all,” that “by his 
stripes we are healed,” that ‘ Christ suffered for us the just 
for the unjust,” that “he was delivered for our offences and 
raised again for our justification,” that he ‘is the propitiation 
for our sins,”? that he ‘has entered into heaven itself now 
to appear in the presence of God for us,” that «he ever liv- 
eth to make intercession for us,”? that he ‘is the author of 
eternal salvation to all them that obey him”—we say, deny 
the doctrine of forgiveness and these declarations can have no - 
meaning ; the cross is made of none effect ; the sufferings and 
death of Christ answer no important end in the economy of 
salvation, and his blood becomes as the blood of another man! 
All, then, that has been said in the preceding chapter, in proof 
of the doctrine of atonement comes with equal strength to the 
support of the doctrine of forgiveness. But as some may yet 
question the doctrine of atonement, as there stated and de- 

fended, we will attempt'to prove that the gospel proposes sal- 

vation from punishment, by arguments independent of those 
by which we trust we have fully established the doctrine of 
atonement. 

II. Those scriptures which. speak of pardon, forgiveness, 
remission, &c. clearly prove the point in question. Neh. ix. 
17. “Thou art a God ready to pardon, gracious and merci- 
ful, slow to anger and of great kindness.” That pardon, in 
this text implies deliverance from punishment is clear from 
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the other expressions with which it is connected. It is not 
only declared that God is ready to pardon, but that he is gra- 
cious, merciful, slow to anger and of great kindness. To be 
gracious, is to be favorable to those who have no claim on 
our beneficence; and to be merciful is to be lenient to those 
who are guilty ; hence, these terms connected, as they are, 
with pardon, clearly show that remission of penalty is intend- 
ed, But what farther confirms this sense of the text is, that 
God’s being ready to pardon stands connected with his being 
slow to anger. By the anger of God, we understand his dis- 
pleasure towards sinners. Judg. ii. 12. ** And they forsook 
the Lord God of their fathers, and followed other gods, and 
bowed themselves unto them, and provoked the Lord to ang 
ger.”? 2 Kings xxii. 16, 17. ‘*Thus saith the Lord, behold 
I will bring evil upon this place, because they have forsaken 
me, and have burned incense unto other gods, that they might 
provoke me to anger with the works of their hands,” ‘This 
anger or displeasure at sin shows itself in punishment. Ps. 
xc. 7. ‘‘We are consumed by thine anger.” Jer. xxy. 37. 
“The peaceable habitations are cut’ down, because of the 
fierce anger of the Lord.”? Lam. ii. 22. “In the day of the | 
Lord’s anger none escaped, none remained.” If, then, God’s 
anger is his displeasure at sin, and if this anger shows itself 
in the punishment of the sinner, how clear is it that when 
God is said to be slow to. anger, in connection with his be- 
ing ready to pardon, remission of punishment is intended by 
a pardon, | 

Ps. xxv. 11. ‘ For thy name’s sake, O Lord, pardon mine 
iniquity for it is great.”? Here the Psalmist prays God to par- 
don his iniquity and assigns: as a reason for his prayer that 
his iniquity, is great. We ask, in the name of reason, what 
particular good is here sought if it be not salvation from guilt 
and punishment? It is not preservation froni the commission 
of sin in future, for the suppliant asks pardon for his great in- 
iquity, which must have been already committed. Now we 
can form no idea of a blessing under the name of a pardon — 
for past sin which does not imply salvation from the punish- 
ment which sin deserves. Isa. lv. 7. ‘Let the wicked for- 
sake his way, and the unrighteous: man his thoughts, and let 
him return unto the Lord and he will have mercy upon him, 
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and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.”” The abun- 
dant pardon of God bestowed on the wicked -and unrighteous, 
as expressed in this text must mean some important bles- 
sing. Pray what does God do for a sinner when he abundant- 
ly pardons him, if he does not remit the puishment he de- 
serves? Universalists have sometimes asserted, when pressed 
on the doctrine of pardon, that it means salvation from the 
commission of sin in future ; but this text fully refutes such a 
notion. Reformation from the commission of sin is here made 
a condition of the pardon promised in this text. The wicked 
must forsake his way and the unrighteous must forsake his 
thoughts, and'they must turn unto the Lord before this par- 
don is available ; hence, the pardon can relate only to past 
sins. A pardon cannot consist in that which must take place 
before such pardon can be received. As God requires us to 
break off from our sins first, to suppose the pardon promised 
in the text means no more than restraining grace, would be 
to understand him as promising to save us from the commis- 
sion of sin, on condition that we will first save ourselves from 
the commission of sin. Jer. xxxiii. 8. “ And I will cleanse 
them from all their iniquities, whereby they have sinned a- 
gainst me, and I will pardon all their iniquities, whereby they 
have sinned and whereby they have transgressed against 
me.’? Nothing can be more plain than that pardon is here 
applied to the removal of past sins, and not to the prevention 
of the commission of sin in future. 

Micah vii. 18. ‘¢ Who. is a God like unto thee, that par- 
doneth iniquity, and passeth by the transgression of the rem- 
nant of his heritage ? He retaineth not his anger forever, be- 
cause he delighteth in mercy.” ‘The term pardon is here at- _ 
tended by three other expressions which fix its meaning. 
God pardons iniquity, and to show that the remission of pun- 
ishment is intended, it is added that he passeth by transgres- 
sion; that he retaineth not his anger forever because he de- 
lighteth in mercy. Enough has been said to show that God 
does pardon sin. Reasons have already been offered for un- 
derstanding the pardon of an offence to imply the remission 
of the punishment it deserves, to which we will add the fol- 
lowing: 

' 1. We have no authority to use or understand the term, 
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pardon, in any other sense than that for which we contend. 
Dr. Webster says its meaning is, ‘ to remit as a. penalty,” 
or ‘to excuse as a fault ;” or ‘the release of an offence, or 
of the obligation of the offender to suffer a penalty or to bear 
the displeasure of the offended party,” or the “ remission of 
a penalty.”” What linguist has ever told us that the word 
pardon means, to take away the love of sin, or to save from 
sin by preventing its commission in future, without, in the 
least, implying a deliverance from the punishment of sin which 
has been committed? Who understands the word pardon in 
this sense, when it is employed in the affairs which exist be- - 
tween man and man? Suppose the executive of the state to 
be vested with authority to pardon criminals convicted of 
crime and condemned to punishment; and should a convict, 
in one of our state penitentiaries, solicit his excellency’s in+ 
terference and obtain his pardon, what would be the disap~ 
pointment of the expecting. criminal, should he be informed 
that a pardon implies no remission of merited punishment 3 
that he must still suffer the full penalty of the law? What 
wise counselor would hazard his reputation, before the Su- 
preme Court in a plea on. executive prerogative, by main- 
taining that the constitutional right of pardon gives the gov- 
ernor no power to remit any penalty which the law inflicts, 
but simply to save offenders from the guilt of their crimes, in 
any way he can, without saving them from any, punishment 
they deserve; or that it gives him the right to save them 
from the love of their crimes; or what is still more import- 
ant, to.save them from committing crime in future? It is pre- — 
sumed that no one would plead thus; and yet every counsel- 
or, who embraces modern universalism, must take this ground 
to be consistent with his own theory. . e | 
2. That the term pardon is used in the scriptures to sig- 
nify the remission of punishment appears from the manner in 
which the negative particle is associated with it. . It is said 
of wicked Manasseh, 2 Kings xxiv. 4. that “he filled Je~’ 
rusalem ‘with innocent blood which the Lord would not par- 
don.””, The meaning of this text must be exactly the reverse 
of what it would be, if it were said that God would: pardon 
the same offence; hence, if the text now means that God — 
would not remit the punishment that Manasseh’s crimes de+ 
8* 
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served, which no doubt is its true meaning, then, when it is 
said that God does pardon, the true meaning must be that he 
remits a just punishment. On the other hand, if when it is 
said that God does pardon sin, it means no more than that 
he saves the offender from the love of his crimes, or from 
the commission of sin in future, in this case, in which it is 
said he would not pardon, the meaning must be that God 
would not save Manasseh from the love of his sin, or from 
a repetition of the same bloody and horrid crimes. This con- 
sequence we think no universalist will dare openly to avow 5 
and yet it is a consequence which no one can evade, who de- 
_ nies that pardon implies a remission of punishment. 

‘The above view is farther supported by those scriptures 
which speak of the forgiveness of sin. This class of texts is 
so numerous that we can only produce a small portion of them 
as a specimen of the whole. Mark ii. 5. ‘‘ Jesus said unto the 
sick of the palsy, son thy sins be forgiven thee.”? Luke 
xxi. 34. ,‘* Then said Jesus, Father forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” Ps. Ixxviii. 38. ‘ But he being full 
of compassion forgave their iniquity, and destroyed them not; 
yea, many a time turned he his anger away and did not stir up 
all his wrath.”? This last text is deserving of particular atten- 
tion. The forgiveness of iniquity is here attributed to divine 
compassion, ‘‘he being full of compassion forgave them. 
If forgiveness does not imply remission of punishment, it must 
be difficult to see why it should result from the fullness of di- 
vine compassion any more than from wisdom, justice, or ho- 
liness. But to show more fully what is meant by forgive- 
ness, the text specifies in what way it manifested itself, as well 
as the source from whence it proceeded: ‘“‘he forgave them 
their iniquities and destroyed them not.” Here destruction is 
marked as the just punishment of their iniquity, and their pres- 
ervation is represented as the result of their forgiveness. 
And to show that this is the common mode of the divine pro- 
cedure, the text adds, “‘ many a time turned he his anger a- 
way and did not stir up all his wrath.” “As forgiveness pro- 
ceeds from the divine compassion, so punishment proceeds from 
the divine anger; hence, by his turning away his anger, is 
meant his forbearing to pumish them for their sins ; and by his 

_ not stirring up all his wrath, is meant his punishing them less 
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than their sins really deserved ; all of which supposes salva- 
tion from the punishment of sin after it has been committed. 

Dan. ix. 9, 19. “*To the Lord our God belong mercies 
and forgivenesses though we have rebelled against him; O 
Lord hear, O Lord forgive.”? Ps. xxxii. 5. “ Thou forgivest 
the iniquity of my sin.” Ps. xxxii. 1. ‘* Blessed is he whose 
transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered.’’ This text is _ 
quoted by the apostle, Rom. iv. 7, and applied to the gospel 
mode of justification by faith. Ps. ecili. 2,3. ** Bless the Lord 
O my soul and forget not all his benefits, who forgiveth all thine 
iniquities.”” Ps. cxxx. 3, 4. “If thou Lord, shouldest mark 
iniquity, O Lord who shall stand, but there is forgiveness with 
thee that thou mayest be feared.”? In this text, forgiveness. 
is opposed to God’s marking iniquity, so that when God 
marks iniquity, in the sense of this passage, he does not for- 
give ; and when he forgives he does not mark iniquity. Ta- 
king this view, the text contains three reasons for under-~ 
standing forgiveness to mean the remission of punishment. 

1. Marking iniquity can mean nothing less than taking ac- 
count of our sins, and holding us to answer the penalty of the 
law for the same; hence, as forgiveness is exactly-the re- 
verse of marking iniquity, it must mean passing by our sins 
in some way without inflicting the punishment they deserve. 
But suppose that forgiveness means no remission of punish- 
ment, but simply a preservation from the commission of sin 
in future, as marking iniquity is opposed to forgiveness, it 
must consist in leaving men to commit sin without restraint. 
This indeed would be an uncommon way of marking iniqui- 
ty. The notion is too absurd to be indulged for a moment. 

2. The text under consideration, intimates that no man 
could stand, i. e. be saved, or enjoy the divine favour, if God 
should mark iniquity, i. e. if God should judge and punish us 
for all our sins. Now, if every man does and must suffer for 
all the sin he commits, and if the infliction of the full penalty 
of the law is consistent with salvation, then God.does mark 
iniquity and men stand too, which is opposed to the text: “If 
thou Lord shouldest mark iniquity, O Lord who shall stand.” 
_ 8. The text makes forgiveness the ground of that filial 

fear which the scriptures‘every where inculcate : ‘ There is 
forgiveness with thee that thou mayest be feared.” 
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_ This supposes that the doctrine of forgiveness is essential 
to the true fear of God, which cannot be explained consist- 
ently, only on the ground that forgiveness implies the remis- 
sion of punishment. None could stand if God should mark 
iniquity ; hence, if forgiveness stands opposed to his marking 
iniquity, it is by this that we stand. This marks forgiveness 
_as the only ground of our hope, and hope is essential to that 
fear of God which he requires; for he, who has no hope of _ 
the divine favour, cannot exercise a filial fear towards God: 
his fear would be that of a devil and not that of a christian. 
Thus we see that the full punishment of sin, if endured, cuts 
the offender off from all hope in the divine favour, and that 
forgiveness implies the remission of such punishment, giving , 
hope to offenders, that they may fear God, with that fear 
which is equally opposed to presumption and despair. 

It is unnecessary to multiply quotations to prove that God 
forgives sin; a few only shall be added in. proof that we have 
~ not mistaken the nature of forgiveness. Matt. vi. 12. “ For- 
give us our debts ‘as we forgive our debtors.”” Luke xi. 4. 
“‘ Forgive us our sins for we also forgive every one that is 
indebted to us.” Here we are taught to pray to God for the 
forgiveness of our sins, in the same sense in which we forgive 
one another. To understand, then, what God does for us 
when he forgives our sins, we need only ask ourselves what 
we do for our fellows when we forgive them. If, when we 
forgive those who are indebted to us, or who have trespass- 
ed against us, we discharge the debt or relinquish the pun- 
ishment which we might inflict on them, then, when God for- 
gives our sins, he remits the punishment we deserve; but if, 
when God forgives our sins, he does not remit the punish- 
ment we deserve, then he does not require us to. forgive our 
enemies in this sense ;. for he has directed us to pray, forgive 
_ us as, i. e. in the same manner, as we forgive our debtors. 

Eph. iv. 32..«* And be ye kind, one to another, tender 
hearted, forgiving one another even as God*for Christ’s sake 
hath forgiven you.” Col. iii. 13. « Forbearing one another, 
and forgiving one another, if any man’ have a quarrel against 
any, even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye.” Nothing 
ean be more plain than that we are here taught by the apos- 
tle, that we are to forgive those who have injured us in the 
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same sense that God forgives sinners, or that God forgives 
Sinners in the same sense in which we are to forgive those 
who have injured us. Taking this view, who does not see 
that gospel forgiveness implies the remission of the-punish- 
ment of sin? Deny this and you involve consequences fatal 
to religion ; you give full license to exact to the utmost the 
punishment of those who have injured us, and retaliation and 
Tevenge are thus let loose unbridled upon society. Could 
mercy be expected at the hand of those who believe that for- 
giveness implies no remission of punishment ? Do universal-— 
ists act up to their belief on this point, or are their hearts bet- 
ter than their creeds? That class of ‘texts, which speak of 
the remission of sin teaches the same sentiment. 
Luke xxiv. 46, 47. “Thus it is written and thus it behoov- 
ed Christ to suffer, and to rise from the -dead the third day, 
and that repentance and remission of sins should be preached 
in his name among all nations.”” Matt. xxvi. 28. “ For'this 
is my blood of the new testament which is shed for many, 
for the remission of sins.” Luke i. 77. “To give knowledge 
of salvation unto his people, by the remission of their sins.” 
Acts ii. 38. ‘« Repent and be baptised every one of you, in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” x. 43. “Through his 
name, whosoever believeth on him, should receive the remis- 
sion of sins.”? Rom. iii. 25. “* Whom God hath set forth to 
be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his ~ 
righteousness for the remission of sins that are past.”? 
These quotations are sufficient to show that the scriptures 
teach that Gospel salvation implies remission of sin. » What 
then is remission? Or what does God_do for us when he re- 
mits our sins ? We maintain that he remits the punishment 
which our sins deserve. To remit an offence is to pardon the 
offender which we have already shown implies a deliverance 
from punishment. The Greek word, aphesin, which our 
translators have rendered remission, is derived from aphiemi, 
which signifies to send away ; hence, when God remits our 
sins, he in some sense dismisses or sends them away, and it 
is not possible to conceive in what sense this can be done, un- 
less it is by a pardon, which annuls the guilt of sin, and con- 
sequently, dismisses the sinner from the suffering which is its 
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just punishment. There is not the least ground to maintain 
that remission of sin implies the preventing of its commis- 
sion in future, for it is said, in one of the above quoted texts, 
that Christ is set forth to be a propitiation ‘for the remis- 
sion of sins that are past ;”’ hence, it is sins that have been 
already committed that are remitted. 
Ili. The plain scriptural doctrine of justification, by grace 


- through faith, clearly implies salvation from the punishment 


which sin deserves.; Avoiding all scholastic and technical 
terms in the statement of the doctrine of justification we will 
endeavor to give ita scriptural and common sense definition, 
by saying that the scriptures employ the term justification in 


- opposition to condemnation and to liability to punishment, so 


that when a man is condemed, in a scriptural sense, he is not 
justified, but is lable to punishment; and when a man is 
said to be justified, he is not condemned, or is delivered from 
condemnation, and consequently, not liable to punishment. — 
Rom. v. 18. ‘Therefore, as by the offence of one, judgment 
‘ame upon ali men to condemnation, even so by the right- 
eousness of one, the free gift came upon all men unto juséi- 
fication of life.”? In this text condemnation is opposed to jus- 
tification, and. the latter is a deliverance from the former, 


‘which fully confirms the above view of justification. If, how- 


ever, another proof text is necessary on this point, we have — 
it at hand in the 9th.verse. ‘ Much more then, being now — 
justified by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath through _ 
him.”’ This text asserts salvation from wrath, which is but — 
another word for punishment, to be the result of justification 5 _ 
hence, justification must be the opposite of condemnation, and 

salvation, which follows from justification, must be the oppo- 
site of the punishment to which condemnation exposes or con- 
signsus. It is settled, then, that justification is the opposite 
of condemnation by which we are exposed to punishment. 
John iii. 18. ‘* He that believeth not is condemned already.”? 
Indeed it would be trifling to prove for the satisfaction of uni- 

versalists, that all sinners are under condemnation and expos- | 
ed to punishment, for they contend that every man must be 
punished for all the sin he commits without the possibility of 
escaping it, which is the very sentiment against which we 
are contending. While we coatend that all sinners are under 
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condemnation and exposed to punishment, we maintain that 
the gospel proposes salvation from such punishment on cer- 
tain conditions. It being agreed on both sides that all sin- 
ners are under condemnation and exposed to punishment, it 
follows that from such condemnation and punishment they 
must, in some way, be delivered, for nothing is more plain 
than that they cannot go to heaven under condemnation and 
a liability to punishment. How then are sinners delivered 
from the condemnation and punishment to which their sins have 
exposed them? So far as this controversy is concerned, there 
can be but twd ways of deliverance proposed. Universalists 
maintain that the offender suffers all that his sin deserves, 
while we resort to the doctrine of justification, by grace 
through faith, maintaining that this doctrine, as above stated, 
is totally irreconcilable with the notion that men are deliv- 
ered from guilt and condemnation only by suffering all the 
punishment which sin deserves. It is plain that both of these 
positions cannot be true. If men can and do suffer the full 
punishment of sin, in a limited period, at the expiration of 
which they are exempt from condemnation and punishment, 
on the ground of having suffered all they deserve, then, they 
are justified by the.law through suffering, and, consequent- 
ly, cannot be be justified by grace through faith. On the 
other hand, if sinners are justified by grace through faith, 
they cannot be condemned and punished, for we have shown 
that justification is opposed to condemnation. Again punish- 
ment does absolve the sinner from guilt, or it does not Now 
if punishment does absolve the sinner’ from guilt, he’ is not 
and cannot be justified by grace through faith; but if pun- 
ishment does not absolve the sinner from guilt, the idea of 
the sinner’s suffering all he deserves, as prerequisite to sal- 
vation, vanishes forever; for, in such. case, let him suffer as 
long as you please, he will still be just as guilty as at the mo- 
ment he endured the first pang, and, consequently, just as 
much deserving of punishment ; he must therefore be justified 
and saved from punishment on some other ground than that 
of enduring all he deserves, or suffer forever. Taking this 
view, it only remains to show that sinners dre justified by 
_ grace through faith and through faith only, and the argument 
“will be conclusive. This point .has already ‘been proved by 
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the scriptures quoted to shew that justification is the opposite 

of condemnation, but we will give the point farther confir- 

mation in this place. We would remark that the grace of 

God, manifested through Jesus Christ, is the ground of our 

justification or acceptance with him. Rom. ii. 24. “ Being 

justified freely by his grace, through the redemption that is 

in Christ Jesus.”? Titus ii. '7. ‘* That being justified by his 

grace, we should be made heirs according to the hope of eter- 

nal life.”? That faith is the gospel condition of justification, is 

too plain to need argument, the point having been once ar- 

gued and established by St. Paul. Gal. ii..i6. “‘ Knowing 

that a man is not justified by the works of the law, but by 

the faith of Jesus Christ.’’ ii. 8. ‘‘ And the scriptures fore- 

seeing that God would justify the heathen through faith, 

preached before the gospel unto Abraham.” Rom. iii- 30. 

‘Seeing it is one God which shall justify the circumcision 

by faith, and uncircumcision through faith.” v. 1. ‘“ Being 

justified by faith, we have peace with God.” Gal. ii. 11. 

“That no man is justified by the law, in the sight of God, it 

is evident, for the just shall live by faith.”? These pointed 

declarations from the pen of inspiration, concerning the gos- 

pel mode of justification, must determine it to be by grace 

through faith; and as we have just shown that it is totally 

irreconcilable with the idea, that the sinner suffers all the 

penalty he deserves, it follows that the gospel provides for 

: the deliverance of the guilty from the punishment they de- 

MY serve, and that those who are saved with gospel salvation, do 

“ not suffer all the punishment due to their sins. 

It will be worse than in vain, to attempt to evade the force 

of this argument by supposing that justification does not cover 

the ground of past transgression, but that we are only saved 

from the commission of sin in future by. grace through faith, 

and that we are thereby justified, i. e. saved from condemnation 

by being first saved from the commission of sin, for which 

all must be condemned by whom it is committed. To this ex- 

position of the doctrine of justification we object on the fol-. 
lowing ground : 

1. It destroys the very notion of justification itself. In 

such case, the sinner is not justified in view of his past sins, 

for which he suffers a full penalty, and in view of the future 
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he, is not and cannot be justified, and can need no justification, 
having never been under condemnation. Nothing can be. 
more clear than that justification relates to the sinners’s past 


delinguency,. and that it is a deliverance from the. guilt and 
punishment of sin. Acts xiii. 39. ‘By him all that believe ~ 


are justified from all things, from which they could not be justi-. 
fied by the law of Moses.”” Here, men are said to be justified 


by faith from that from which they could not be justified by the, _ 
law of Moses. Now, from this it must follow that the Jews, . 


under the law of Moses, could not live without transgression, 
so as to be justified by the non-commision of sin, or else that 


the gospel, which justifies from what the law could not, makes. 


provision for saving men from past sins; either of which is 
fatal to the notion that the gospel justifies only by saving from 
the commission of sin in future. To suppose that men were 


not able to live under the law of Moses so as to be justified 


by the non-commission of sin, and at the same time maintain 
that there is no justification from sin after it is committed, on- 


ly by suffering its punishmént, would be no better than to as- 
sert outright that God punishes his creatures for that which - 


they cannot avoid, and, consequently, for which they are not 
responsible or in the least to blame ; which would be unjust, 
oe therefore, cannot be allowed. It is certain, then, that it 
must be possible for men to live under every divine dispen- 
sation so as to be justified; or, more properly, speaking, to 
avoid condemnation, provided they improve to the best of 
their abilities all the means of moral culture which such dis- 
pensation affords. From what then are those who believe in 
Christ justified, from which they could not be justified by the 
law of Moses? We answer, while the law of Moses prohib- 
ited the commission of sin, it made no provision for deliver+ 
ing offenders from the moral guilt of their crimes after the 
law had been once violated ; but this the gospel does, so that 


he that believeth is justified from all things, from which he - 
could not be justified by the law of Moses. Rom. v. 16. , 


‘‘ The judgment was by one to condemnation, but. the free 
gift is of many offences unto justification of life.”” This text 
_ applies the free. gift of God’s grace, through Jesus Christ, to 
the justification of the condemned from the guilt of past of- 
fences, in a manner too plain to need farther comment. 
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2. We object to the idea, that justification through faith 
relates only to the future ; justifying, not from the past, but 
by preventing the commission of sin for time to come, on the 
ground that such a justification would be essentially by works. 
Tf men are not justified by grace through faith from the guilt 
of the past, but are only led to break off from their sins and 
obey God in future, and are, therefore, said to be justified 
because they have not committed sin, i. e. because they have 
answered the claims of the law, then, they are justified by 
the works of the law. If they are not, it would be difficult 
to understand what can be meant by justification by the deeds 
of the law. Is it said that the law is kept by faith, and there- 
fore, the justification is by faith? We answer it would be a 
perversion of language to say that a man is justified by faith 


merely because faith is concerned in his compliance with the 


requisitions of the law, by which alone he can be justified. 


Let it be noted, that if a man could keep the law without 


faith, he would be justified thereby, but if he could have faith 
without keeping the law, on the above principle, he would 
not be justified ;, therefore the works of the law are indispen- 
sable, but faith is not indispensable to justification ; it is onl 

an auxiliary in the work of keéping the law by which he 1s 


justified. Not only so, but if we should admit that it is by 
faith, because the law is kept by faith, stillit would not make . 
out justification by faith in a gospel sense; for there would 


be no justification without the works of the law: whereas, 
St. Paul says, Rom. ii. 28 “Therefore we conclude that 
a man is justified by faith, without the deeds of the law.” 
Let it not be supposed by this, that good works are not ne- 
cessary after we are justified by faith, in order to retain it. 
On this, point we cannot express our views better than in the 
10th Article of the Church. ‘ Although good works, which 


are the fruits of faith, and follow after justification, cannot put 


away our sins, and endure the severity of God’s judgments : 


_ yet are they pleasing and acceptable to God in Christ, and 


spring out of a true and lively faith insomuch that by them 
a lively faith may be as evidently known, as a tree is dis- 
cerned by its fruit.” Wart mah 

The points which we have labored to establish in this ars 
gument are the following: . 
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1. Justification, as.held forth in the gospel, is opposed to 
condemnation, so that those who are justified, in a gospel 
sense, are absolved from guilt and delivered from punish- 
ment. : ; 

2. This justification is by grace* through faith, and not 
‘ by the works of the law or by enduring its penalty ; as must 
be the case if men are punished for all the sin they commit, 
and are said to be justified, only, by keeping the law, or by 
the non-commission of sin in future. 

Therefore justification as taught in the gospel implies sal- 
vation from the punishment of sin that has been committed. 

IV. The scriptures clearly teach that some have been. sav- 
ed from the punishment they deserved. _ 

Ezra ix. 13. “And after all that has come upon us for 
our evil deeds, and for our great trespass, seeing, that thou, 
our God, hast punished us less than our iniquities deserve, 
and hast given us such deliverance as: this.”” The text is as 
plain as words can make the sentiment we advocate. If be- 
ing punished less than we'deserve, does not imply salvation 
from deserved punishment, we have yet to learn the mean- 
ing of language. ; hw asale : 

Exo. xxxii. 9, 10, 11, 12, 14.°* And the Lord said unto 
Moses, [ have seen this people; and, behold, it is a stiff-neck- 
ed people : Now therefore let me alone, that my wrath may 
wax hot against them, and that I may consume them. And 
Moses besought the Lord his:God, and said, Lord, why doth 
thy wrath wax hot against thy people,” &c.. “ Turn from 


thy fierce wrath, and repent of this evil against thy people. 


And the Lord repented of'the evil which he thought to do un- ~ 
to his people.” Here God is represented as threatening his © 


people with an overthrow, and as turning away from the evil 
which he thought to do, at the intercession of Moses. The 
. evil, with which God threatened them, was a punishment for 
the sin of idolatry, im making and worshipping a golden calf. 
Now, this threatened punishment was just, or it was not ;, if 
it was just, then God saved the rebellious Israelites from a 
just punishment, for he turned.away from thé evil which he 
thought to do unto them, and did it not; and if the threaten- 
-ed punishment was not just, then God’ once thought to do an 
unjust evil to his people ; therefore; it must be admitted that 
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God did save the people from a just punishment, in this case, 
since it cannot be admitted that he threatened and thought to - 
do that which was not just. vd 
The divine clemency, exercised towards condemned and 
devoted Nineveh, is another instance of salvation from just 
punishment. God threatened Nineveh with an overthrow in 
forty days, and yet, on their repentance, it is said, Jonah iii. 
10. ‘And God saw their works, that they turned from 
their evil way ; and God repented of the evil that he had 
‘said that he would do unto them; and he did it not.”? The 
remarks which have just been made, on the case of the idol- 
atrous Israelites, will apply with equal force to the preserva- 
tion of Nineveh. God either saved the people of Nineveh 
from a just punishment, or else he threatened them with an 
unjust punishment. It will not be a sufficient. reply to this, 
to say that the punishment, with which they were threatened, 
would have been just had they not repented, but in view of 
the change which took place in their moral character, it was 
not just, and therefore was not inflicted ; for this would be to 
suppose that the threatened overthrow was intended as a pun- 
ishment for their sins which they had not committed, but 
it they would have committed in future time, which is 
alse. mi 
1. They were threatened directly for what they had alrea- 
dy done. The Lord said unto Jonah, Chap. i. 2. “ Arise, 
go to Neneveh, that great city, and cry against it; for their 
wickedness is come up before me.”? God here speaks of their 
wickedness in the present tense, 2s come up, and not im the 
future, will, or will have come up. God did not command 
Jonah to cry against them because they were about to be 
very wicked, but because their wickedness had already come 
‘up before him. : 
2. Jonah attributes the preservation of Nineveh to the 
grace, mercy, and great kindness of God. Chap. iv. 2. “I 
knew that thou art a gracious God, merciful, slow to anger, 


and of great kindness, and repentest thee of the evil.” Now, | 


on the supposition that the Ninevites did not deserve the 
threatened overthrow in view of their reform, wherein do 
the grace, mercy, and great kindness of God appear in their 
preservation? This view represents God as being grciaus, 
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merciful and great in kindness; merely because he did not in= 
‘flict an unjust punishment, which is too absurd to be indulged 
for a moment. It is clear then that the punishment, with 
which Nineveh was threatened, was just; Jin view of what. 
they had already done ; and if so, it is conclusive that God 
saved them from a just punishment. Jt is unnecessary to 
multiply examples of this character, for were we to attempt 
to bring forward all that might be adduced, it would require 
a comment on a great portion of the divine administration, as 
recorded in the Bible. In every case in which God is said to 
be entreated, and turn away from doing a threatened evil, to _ 
be slow to anger, to turn away his wrath, &c. &c. salvation — 
from a just punishment is implied; and these instances are 
frequent, as is declared in a text, which has already been 
quoted. Ps. Ixxviii. 38. “But he being full of compassion 
forgave them their iniquity, and destroyed them not, yea ma- 
ny a time turned he his anger away and ‘did not stir up all 
his wrath.” i aa < 

V. In support of the theory of salvation’ from the pun- 
ishment of sin, we will adduce a few passages of, scripture, 
which, we think, clearly imply the doctrine in question. 
These scriptures are various, some being introduced by way 
of explanation and others in the form of promises. bs 


Ezek. xviii. 21, 22. ‘But if the wicked will turn from 
all his sins that he hath committed, and keep all my statutes, 
and do that which is lawful and right, he shall surely live, he 
shall not die. All his transgressions that he hath committed, 
they shall not be mentioned unto him.” We have nearly the — 
same language in chap. xxxiil. 14, 16. “‘ When I say to 
the wicked, thou shalt surely die; if he turn from his ‘sin, | 
and do that which is lawful and right, none of his: sins that 
he hath committed shall be mentioned unto him.’? These texts 
most clearly assert that past’ sins shall not be méntioned to 
the sinner on condition of his reformation... Now, by this as- 
surance, that past sins-shall not be mentioned, nothing can be. 
meant less than that God proposes to remit. the punishment 
of past sins, if the sinner will repent and reform. What does 
_ God mean, when, he says, “none of his sins that he hath 
~ cammitted'shall be mentioned unto him,” if itis not that he 
; ae ge 
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shall be exempt from suffering the punishment they deserve ? 
If it be said that past sins are intended, for which the sinner 
hag already been punished, we reply, that this would make 
God threaten the sinner with another punishment, for sins for 
which he had already been punished all he deserved, which 
is manifestly absurd. When God says to the sinner, that. all 
his transgressions that he hath committed shall not be men- 
tioned unto him, if he turn from his sin, it most clearly im- 
plies that they shall be mentioned if he does not turn; hence 
to suppose that reference is had to sins for which punishment 
has been already inflicted, would be to make God threaten a 
double punishment. If it be said that in the expression, ‘‘none 
of his sins shall be mentioned unto him,’’ no reference is had 
_ to punishment, or to release from punishment, we repeat the 
question asked above, what does God mean by this expres- 
sion? Is it said that the meaning is that the sinner shall not be 
reproached or upbraided with his sin? We answer, to be re- 
proached and upbraided with sin, is a punishment itself, to 
- some extent, especially if God reproach us with our sins. 
_ This throws it back on the ‘former ground, so that if sins are 
intended for which the sinner has been already punished, God 
is made to threaten him with a second punishment fer the 
same offence ; and if sins are intended, for which the offender 
has not been punished, then, God promises to save from the 
punishment due to past sins, if the sinner will repent and re- 
form. When God says, “none of his sins which he hath 
committed shall be mentioned unto him,” he, no doubt, holds 
out some advantage to be possessed by the returning sinner ; 
and this advantage is negative, or the advantage of exemp- 
tion from some inconvenience, evil, or malediction, growing 
out of sin: and as it relates exclusively to sins which have 
been already committed, such exemption is most clearly sal- 
vation from punishment. Give it any exposition of which it 
is capable, and still, if it mean any thing, it means-all for 
_ whtch we have contended. Deny salvation from. punishment, 
after sin has been committed, and when God says of the sin- 
nér, none of his sins which he hath committed shall be men-~ 
tioned unto him, he, in effect, says just nothing at all. 
The parable of the barren fig tree is full in proof of the 
point in question. Luke xiii. 6,7,8,9. “A certain man had 
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a fig-tree planted in his vineyard, and he came and sought 
fruit thereon, and found none. Then said he unto the dres- 
ser of his vineyard, behold, these three years I come seeking 
fruit on this fig-tree and find none, cut it down, why cum- 
bereth it the ground? And he answering said unto him, Lord, 
let it alone this year also, till I shall dig about it, and dung it: 
And if it bear fruit, well ; and if not, then after that thou shalt 
cut it down.” It is not necessary to enter into a particular 
examination of this parable, in all its minute bearings, to dis- 
cover that it contains the doctrine of salvation from just pun- 
ishment. It was, no doubt, intended to illustrate the dealings _ 
of God with men; hence, by the owner of this vineyard, we 
are to understand God, and by the fig-tree, moral accounta- — 
ble beings. Taking this view, the doctrine in question appears 
plain upon the very surface of the text. he gs 

1. The moral beings represented by the fig-tree, are guil- 
ty, and deserve to be punished, as a fruitless tree should be 
removed as a cumbrance from the soil. — ‘eo Bui 

2. The proposition to spare tke fruitless tree, for another 
trial, saying, ‘‘if it bear fruit, well; if not, then after that 
thou shalt cut it down,” clearly supposes that, on condition of 
its bearmg fruit in future, it was to be exempt from the pun- 
ishment it deserved for its former barrepness, which implies’ 
salvation from just punishment. Keeping in view, that what 
is said of the be tice relates to moral beings, and we see, if 
the fig-tree did not deserve to be cut down, then God threat- 
ens an unjust punishment; and-if it did deserve to be cut 
down, then, a proposition is' made to save from just punish- 
ment: and’as no one dare assert the former, the latter must 
be true. ‘ Weis p 

This class of scripture proofs might be multiplied to almost 
any extent, but we must forbear, having said enough to fur- 
nish the reader with a train of thought, which he will please 
to carry out in his own mind, as he reads those numerous 

assages; which like the above, imply salvation from the pun- 

ishment of sin. © . Sebati ae ieey 

VI. Salvation from sin, which the scriptures teach, and 
which universalists must admit, ‘most clearly implies salva-_ 
tion from the punishment it deserves. It was said’ of Jesus 


Christ before he was born, Matt. i. 21, « Thou shalt call 
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his name Jesus, for he shall save his people from their sins.” 
This must relate to sin that has an existence, for it has alrea- 
dy been remarked that men cannot be saved from sin which 
is never committed. Men may be saved from the commis- 
sion of sin; but that is very different from being saved from 
sin itself. Is it said that salvation from the commission of 

sin is all that is meant, in the above text? We reply, that 
' inthis sense the text is not true. The text declares that 
“the shall save his people from their sms.’? Now, we ask of 
what people this is true, if it means salvation from the com- 
mission of sin? It.can be true of no people, unless a people 
can be found who have never committed sin, which cannot 
be, for ‘all have sinned and come short of the glory of God.” 
No man, who has, or shall hereafter commit/sin, can be said 
to be saved from sin; if by salvation the non-commission of 
‘sin be meant. It is clear then that Christ saves his people 
from sins which have been committed, and this we main- 
tain, implies salvation from the punishment it deserves. But 
universalists, to avoid the force of this conclusion, have some- 
times attempted to make a distinction between salvation from 
sin; and salvation from the punishment it deserves. To this 
absurd distinction we object, and will attempt to refute it. We 
speak exclusively of actual sin, consisting in the transgres- 
sion of the law. Now, we say, after'sin has been commit- 
ted, it admits of no salvation, except from its guilt and pun- 
ishment. Men cannot be saved from the act of sin after it 
has been committed; an act once performed can never be re- 
called: the consequences of the act are all that admit of sal- 
vation, and salvation from these imply salvation from the 
guilt and punishment of sin. . 

But another view of the subject will show, equally clear, 
that salvation from sin, implies salvation from the punishment 
it deserves. Let it be noted, 

1. That no man can be saved from sin, or be in a state of 
salvation, while he is suffering punishment as a sinner, un- 
der the sentence of God’s righteous law. This is so self- 
evident as hardly to need confirmation. To suppose that a 
man can be in a state of salvation from sin, while he is suf- 
fering as a sinner, would be to suppose that he was innocent, 
free from sin, and a sinner, guilty and deserving punishment 
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at the same time; which: is too trifling to occupy further at- 
tention: =~ ge eae ; 

2. No man can be punished for his sin after he is saved 
from it; for as salvation implies a restoration to the favour’. 
and image of God, to suppose that the saved are still liable 
to punishment, would be to suppose that the innocent who 
are conformed to the divine will and likeness, are proper sub- 
jects of punishment. saree 

Now as no man can be saved from sin while’ he is yet. h- 
able to punishment, and as no man can be punished when — 
he is saved from sin, it is clear that salvation from sin and 
salvation from the punishment of sin, are inseparably con- 
nected, and that they reciprocally imply each other. 

VII. If there is no salvation from the’ punishment of sin, 
it must follow that God is limited as to the time of salva- 
tion, in opposition to those declarations of his word, in which 
he represents himself as able and willing to save at any time, 
and at all times, when the sinner will comply with the con- 
ditions of salvation. To say that a man is punished for his 
sins, supposes a time in which he endures such punishment. 
Now as no one will contend that the sinner can be saved 
while he is in a state of suffering for his sins, it follows that 
God himself cannot save the’sinner until the expiration of 
the period necessary to punish him for all his past sins, with- 
out saving him from the punishment he deserves ; therefore 
if there is no salvation from the punishment of sin, Gods — 
limited in the time of salvation... The sinner may repent, and. 
weep, and pray, and plead the promises of ‘the gospel, be- 
lieving in Christ, and still, omnipotence itself can afford no 
_ relief until the expiration of a certain period, necessary for the 
full punishment of his past sins. This is opposed to the gen- 
eral tenor of the gospel, and too absurd to be indulged for a 
moment. . A Kae Bio MOEN ae 

“VIII. . To deny salvation from punishment, must destroy 
the idea of salvation itself, and involve the sinner in a di- 
lemma which must render his continuance in sin and misery, 

_ eternally unavoidable. ‘ial? io ae 
Salvation implies a time of salvation, in ‘which it is en- 
joyed, and punishment supposes a time of punishment, in - 
which it is endured. \Now as salvation: and punishment are 
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both states which imply lapse of time, it must follow that if 
sinners are saved and punished too, they must be saved be- 
fore they are punished, at the time they are punished, or af- 
ter they are punished ; therefore, if it can be shown that sin- 
ners cannot be saved and then punished, that they cannot be 
saved at, or during the time in which they are punished, and 
that they cannot be saved after they have received all the 
punishment they deserve, the conclusion will be irresistible 


_ that if they are punished all they deserve, they can never be 


saved. 


__ 1. The sinner cannot be saved and then punished. If the 
sinner can be first saved and then punished, it foilows that 


salvation is no preventive of damnation, or security against 

Se and if so, universal salvation, if proved, would constitute 
‘no objecion to the doctrine of endless punishment, since pun- 
ishment may exist after salvation has taken effect. 


‘K 


¥ 


2. The smner cannot be saved and punished at the same 
time. If the smner be saved and punished at the same time, 
then salvation and damnation are made to meet,.at the same 
time, in the same subject, and exist together. Salvation in such 
case, as before remarked, can be no security against damna- 
tion, and damnation, in turn, can be no preventive of salva- 
tion; universal salvation becomes consistent with universal 
damnation. Now, if this be all true, it may yet appear that 
if all men should be saved, they may notwithstanding be pun- 
ished endlessly for their sins. 

3. The sinner cannot receive all the punishment he de- 
serves first, and then be saved. As this point is the nucleus 
around which universalists must rally, if they think of saving 
their cause, it shall receive. particular attention. 

That sinners cannot be punished all they deserve, and 
then be saved, must appear from the following considera- 
tions: 


- 1. The sinner cannot receive all the punishment he deserves 


_ until a space of time shall have elapsed, after he shall have 


ceased to commit sin, and he can never cease to commit sin 


while he is in a state of condemnation and eS aa he 


cannot, therefore, receive all the punishment he deserves pri- 
or to his being saved, It cannot be denied that faith is es- 
sentia) to salvation, for it is written, Mark xvi. 16. ‘He 
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that believeth and is’ baptised shall be saved, and he that 
believeth not shall be damned.” This ‘clearly proves that 
no unbeliever can be saved. But to evade the force of 
this, in proof of endless punishment,. universalists. generally 
explain the above text by John iii. 18. which says, “ He 
that believeth on ‘him is not condemned, but he that believ- 
eth not is condemned already.”? By this they, endeavor to 
prove that in the expression, ‘‘ he that believeth not shall be 
damned,” nothing is meant, more than that the unbeliever 
will be condemned, here in this life, while he remains in un- 
belief, without any reference to a future state. This we will 
admit, at present, for the sake of the argument, and try them 
by their own exposition. It is agreed, then, that unbelief 
is asin, for which the unbeliever deserves to be damned, 
and must be damned and punished so long as he remains an 
unbeliever, and no longer. From this it must. follow, that 
the moment faith is exercised, the sinner must be released 


from condemnation and punishment. We ask'then, can the - 


sinner believe while he is yet receiving punishment for his | 
past unbelief? Most certainly not, if there is no. salvation 
from punishment; for as the sinner can be condemned and 
punished no Jonger than he remains an unbeliever, to say 
that he can believe at any time prior to his having received 
all the punishment he deserves, would be tosay that he might 
be saved from just punishment ; which is the point for which 
we contend. If the sinner, then, cannot believe before he 
has received all the punishment he deserves, we ask, can he. 
-yeceive all the punishment he deserves before he believes? 
Assuredly not; for unbelief is sin, for which the sinner, must 
be damned and. punished, and we have already. remarked 
that punishment supposes’a time of punishment, in which it 
is endured, and this time of punishment must elapse after the 
commission of the ‘sin, for a man cannot be punished before 
he commits the sin for which he is’ punished. Taking this 
view, it must be-clear that, at the point of time when the 
sinner believes, he will still deserve punishment for his last 
unbelief, he cannot, therefore, receive all the punishment he 
deserves before he believes. It is evident then, that the sin- 
ner cannot believe before he receives all the punishment he 


deserves, without being saved from such punishment, while 
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it is equally apparent that he cannot receive all the punishish- 
ment he deserves until after he does believe ; therefore, the 
conclusion is irresistible that the sinner must remain in sin and 
_misery for ever, or else be saved from the punishment he de- 
serves. As it is perfectly clear, that punishment must be sub- 
sequent to the commission of the sin for which it is inflicted, 
it follows that while the sinner fails of his entire duty, he 
will deserve punishment which must be still future ; hence, 
he must first become conformed to the perfect law of right- 
eousness, and then, after that, suffer all the punishment he 
_ deserves for his past delinquency, before he can have suffer- 
ed all the punishment due to his sins. We maintain that this 
is impossible ; for, while the sinner is in a state of condem- 
nation and punishment, he cannot be thus conformed to the 
law of righteousness, for it is manifestly absurd to suppose 
that a man can be holy, living without the commission of sin, 
serving God with all his powers and loving him with all his 
heart, and that he is, at the same time, a sinner, guilty, de- 
serving punishment, and is actually suffering under the divine 
displeasure. To state the point clearly, suppose a sinner hears 
the gospel to day, and rejects it in unbelief; for this conduct 
he deserves to be punished longer or shorter ; the length of his 
term of punishment can make no difference with this argu- 
ment, so long as it is acknowledged to be limited. Suppose, 
then, for the sake of the argument, that this unbeliever for 
rejecting the gospel to day, deserves to be punished in some 
way, it matters not how, twenty-four hours; now, while he 
is enduring this twenty-four hours’ punishment, does he not 
come short of the divine requisition? Most certainly he does, 
unless man be capable of turning his powers to a two-fold ac- 
count ; that of Mi for the past, and obeying for the pres- 
ent, all at the same time. This we think is manifestly ab- 
surd; for it implies that man is capable of doing more, du- 
ring any given period of time, than the perfect law of his 
creator requires. If while the sinner suffers the supposed 
twenty-four hours’ punishment, he answers the claims of the 
divine law, by obeying for the same time in which he suffers 
for the past, then he answers the claims of the divine law, for 
a given period, in just half that period; that is, in twenty- 
four hours he discharges the entire claim of the law for forty-. 
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eight hours, by suffering for one twenty-four hours’ delinquen- 
ey, and by obeying for another twenty-four hours, during 
which he suffers. Now, if this be true, it follows that man ° 
ean discharge the claims which his creator has upon his entire 
existence, in just half the time during which he enjoys exis- 
tence ; which is too absurd to need farther refutation. If,’ 
then, the sinner must come short of the divine claim, during 
the time in which he suffers for the past, it must follow, that 
at the expiration of the twenty-four hours, above supposed, 
he must deserve just as much punishment. as he did at its 
commencement ; therefore, the sinner can never suffer all 
the punishment he deserves, preparatory for salvation, but if 
he is ever saved his salvation must commence with the re- 
mission of the punishment which he at that time may deserve. 
The following very appropriate remarks, are extracted from 
Dr. A. Clark’s Sermon, entitled “‘Sanvation sy Fartx.” 
“« We have already seen that every intelligent being owes 
the full exercise of all its powers toits Creator, through the 
whole extent of its being, and if ‘such creature do. not 
love and serve God with all its heart, scul, mind and strength, 
through the whole compass of its existence it fails in its du- 
ty, and sins against the law of its creation. Now, it cannot 
be said, that beings in a state of penal sufferings, under the — 
wrath and displeasure of God, (for if they suffer penally they 
must be under that displeasure, ) can either love or serve him. 
Their sufferings are in consequence of their crimes, and can 
form no part of their obedience. Therefore all the ages in 
which they suffer, are-ages spent in sinning against this first 
essential law of their creation ;. and must necessarily increase 
the aggregate of their demerit, and lay the eternally succes+ 
sive necessity of continuance in that place and state of tor-_ 
“ment,” Clark’s Ser. vol. 3. p. 199. These remarks show that 
asinner can never arrive at a point when he will have suffer- 
ed all the punishment he deserves, therefore a man cannot first 
suffer all the punishment he deserves and then be saved. | 
There is no way to evade the force of this conclusion, un- 
less it can be shown that sin. deserves no punishment, which 
extends, in duration, beyond the time occupied in committing 
~ the offence ; and to take.this. ground would be not only ri- | 
diculous in its consequences, but it would suppose that many 
10 
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offences receive no punishment at all, which is to desert the 
question in debate ; for if sin deserves no punishment it is 
worse, than trifling to contend that. the sinner must receive 
all the punishment he deserves.on the one hand, or that. the 
gospel provides for the salvation of sinners from the pun- 
ishment of sin on the other hand. 
Though we think the above fully settles the question, yet 
we will add, 
2. If it were possible for man to suffer all that his sins 

deserve, he would then stand in no need of saivation, in 
any consistent sense of the term. From what can men be 
saved, after they have suffered all the punishment they 
deserve? They cannot be saved from punishment, for this 
would prove the point for which we have contended; and 
not only so, but there can be no danger or possibility of their 
suffering more than they deserve. They cannot be sav- 
ed from the commission of sin, for they must first cease to 
commit sin before they can receive all the punishment they 
deserve. They cannot’ be saved from the love of sin, as 
universalists sometimes assert, for as we are required to love 
God with all the heart, to love sin’is coming short of the 
divine command, and must be sin itself, and consequently de- 
serving of punishment. Now as men deserve punishment 
for loving sin, they must be saved from the love of sin be- 
fore they can receive all the punishment they deserve. They 
cannot be saved from death, for salvation does not secure us 
from the deatlr of the body ; nor can the resurrection be re- 
sorted to as salvation, possible after the penalty of the law has 
been endured, for we have shown in Chap. I. that death it- 
self, is a part of the curse which the law inflicts for sin, and 
hence it follows, that men cannot be said to have received 
all the punishment sin deserves, while death holds its domin- 
‘ion over the body. Not only so, but if the resurrection be 
resorted to as salvation, it will follow on the above principle, 
that it is salvation from just punishment, which is the very 
thing for which we contend. They cannot be saved from 
hell, for this would imply that they deserve to go to hell, 
which cannot be true if they have already suffered all that they _ 
deserve. They cannot be saved ‘from annihilation, unless it 
be admitted that they deserve it, or are in danger of being 
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annihilated ; and if this be admitted, the point in dispute is 
given up. We repeat the question, From what can men be 
saved after they. have received all the punishment they de- 
serve? We read, Matt. xviii, 11, “‘ The son of man is come 
to save that which was lost.”? But in what sense will men. 
be lost, when they shall have suffered all the punishment they 
deserve ? When the last thunderbolt of wrath divine shall 
have spent its force, and the storm of vengeance shall have 
gone by, will men still be lost? When the consequences of 
man’s own misconduct shall have entirely subsided will -he 
still be lost so as to need salvation? As well might it be said 
that man was created lost! That he came lost from the hands 
of his divine author! Is it said that salvation consists in the 
joys of heaven, and that these are bestowed after the sinner 
has suffered all the punishment he deserves? We reply, 

1. Mere accession of good does not constitute gospel sal- 
vation. Salvation implies deliverance from some positive evil 
to which we are exposed, as well as accession of good. ‘The 


scriptures uniformly use the words save and salvation in this’ 


sense. ‘This also is the sense in which these words are used 
in common conversation ; when we have rescued a man from 
imminent danger, we say we have saved him: but whoever 
heard the term salvation, applied to a man in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, on the accession of an estate ? 

2. Gospel salvation is something attainable, at least in part, 
in this life; and therefore, it cannot exist exclusively in, be- 
ing admitted to the society of the blest in the future world. 
Tit. iii, 5. “According to his mercy he saved us by the wash-~ 
ing of regeneration, and renewing of ‘the Holy Ghost.” 2 
Tim. i. 9. ‘* Who hath saved us, and called us with a holy 
ealling.”” These texts speak of our being saved in this life ; 
for they spake at the time in which they were written, to the 
living, concerning what had been done for them. But there 
is no necessity of proof on this point, for universalists contend 
that all those texts which speak of a conditional salvation, such 
as “he that believeth shall be saved,’ &c. &c. have exclu- 
sive reference to this world; and if so, salvation cannot con- 
sist in the bliss of a future world. 


3. Salvation consisting in the joys of heaven after suffer 


ing all the punishment our sins deserve, could not be by Jem 
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sus Christ ; and, consequently, Jesus Christ could not be the 
Saviour of such. Suppose a man to live and die in sin and to. 


( suffer all the punishment his sin deserves, in this world or the 


. world to come, and then be taken to heaven, in what sense 


has not saved him by his gospel ; for that, the supposed indi- 


could his salvation be attributed to Jesus Christ ? He certainly: 


f 


vidual rejected; its precepts he disobeyed, its promises he 
disbelieved, and its threatenings he disregarded, and bore, in 
his own person all the evil they imply. Will it be said as 
a last alternative, that a future state of bliss is the result of 
Christ’s labour of love in our behalf? That though he saves 
us from no punishment; yet he has procured eternal happi- 
ness for us? The question returns, how has he done this for 


us? It is not by any influence which his life, death, or his 


truth, produces on the sinner himself, in those cases in which. 
men reject the gospel and die in sin and unbelief, as we have 
just seen ; and if itis by purchase that he has procured eternal 
happiness for us, it implies the doctrine in question 5 for, if 
Christ has purchased eternal life for us, we could not have 
deserved it on principles of justice, and if we did not deserve 
eternal happiness, we must have deserved eternal misery, or 
eternal annihilation ; and if we deserved either of these, then 
Christ, by purchasing eternal. happiness for us, has saved us 
from a just punishment, by saving us from eternal misery, or 
eternal annihilation, which we deserved. If Christ has pur- 
chased eternal happiness for us, then God would not have be- 
stowed it without such purchase, and if God had not bestow- 
ed on us eternal happiness, he must have made us eternally 
misérable, or else annihilated us for ever, for we can have 
no aay ae of any other state. Again, when sinners shall 
have suffered all that they deserve, there will be nothing to 
_ hinder their free access to the Father of Spirits; no sin, no 
guilt, no punishment can longer gather between them and the 


_ fountain of all true happiness, which is God. There can then 


be nothing to hinder the goodness of the Father from flowing 
directly to them in one eternal stream of bliss. Such beings 
can need no Redeemer, no Intercessor, no Mediator, no Sav- 
iour, any more than the Angels that shout around the throne. 
It is, then, clear that if salvation consists merely in the gift 
of happiness, after we have suffered all that we deserve, we 
cannot be dependent on Jesus Christ for salvation ! 
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We think we have now fully shown that ‘sinners cannot 
be punished all they deserve and then be saved. 

The argument, which we will now close, stands thus: 

1. Sinners cannot be saved first and then punished for 
their sins. ee ately ; 

2. Sinners cannot be saved and punished for their sins at 
the same time. ayy Den 4 

3. Sinners cannot be saved after they have been punish- 
ed all that their sins deserve ; therefore, if sinners are pun- 
ished all that their sins deserve, they can never be saved. 
Nothing can be more clear than this conclusion, if the prop- 
ositions from whence it is deduced, have been sustained, and . 
we trust that they have. If men are punished, there must, 
be a time when they receive their punishment; and if they. 
cannot be saved before this time of punishment, at or during 
this time of punishment, nor yet after this time of punishment 
it is clear that there is no time in which they can be sa- 
ved. Universalists therefore, must either give up the notion, 

_ that every man is punished all his sin deserves, or else erase 

from their creed the expression, “‘ universal salvation’? and 


write in lieu thereof, UNIVERSAL DAMNATION. 


CHAPTER 'V. . 
On the Punishment of Sin in a Future State. 

Ir is, doubtless, generally understood that there.are two 
classes of universalists, distinguished from each other by a - 
‘difference of belief respecting the time when sinners receive 
their punishment; one maintaining that all punishment is con- 

fined to this life, while the other class, commonly called 
~~ Universal Restorationers, admit that those who ‘die in sin and 
unbelief willbe punished after death... But while they differ 

in this respect, they both agree in maintaining the certain | 
and final salvation of all-men, and in controversy with those 
who believe in the doctrine of endless punishment, they gen- 

-. erally merge this difference, and refuse to take ground on the . 

~ question of future punishment. Their reasons for this course ~ 
are obvious; each theory has its difficulties, which they 
» can avoid only by refusing to avow or deny either. If the 
eB 10* , ; 


{ 
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doctrine of future punishment is denied, so matiy absurdities 
are involved, and so many and clear are the declarations of 
seripture to the contrary, that but few dare venture the en- 
tire cause of universalism on the supposition that there is no 
punishment after death, without holding in reserve the doc- 
trine of restoration from hell, through which to escape, should 
it prove true that sinners will be punished in a future state. 
On the other hand, if the doctrine of future punishment be 
admitted, the circumstances which must attend punishment in 
a future state, unfavorable to a moral reform in hell, press so 
hard upon the theory, that it is very rarely the case that men, 
believing in universal salvation, will unreservedly rest their 
cause on a redemption from hell ina future world. Under 
these circumstances, when a universalist is asked by an op- 
ponent, if he believes in punishment after death or not, he 
is as much put toit for an answer as the Pharisees were when 
Christ asked them if the baptism of John was from heaven or 
of men. - 
‘These circumstances render it necessary to take a separate 
and distinct view of these points. It is true that sinners are 
exposed to punishment after death, or it is false; and wheth- 
er it be true or false, has a very important bearing on the 
main question at issue; and for universalists who hold out the 
hope of final salvation to all men, to evade so important a 
point, and refuse to say whether they believe that sinners are 
liable to punishment after death or not, not only betrays a fear 
to meet the objections which may be urged against their the- 
- ory, when it is definitely stated, but is actually trifling with 
man’s dearest interest. As they contend that sinners must 
suffer all the punishment their sins deserve without possiblity 
of escape, it is a matter of vast importance to know the ex- 
tent of divine punishment. If sinners receive all their pun- 
ishment in this life, why should they be tormented with the 
fearful apprehensions of a future hell, as restorationers teach ? 
- And if they do not suffer all they deserve in this life, but are 
» Viable to punishment in the future world, it is awful in the ex- 
treme to flatter themselves with the hope of entering upon a 
state of perfect bliss at death, as universalists teach! Not on- — 
ly so, but it is necessary to settle the question, whether or 
not sinners are liable to punishment after death, that we | 
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may be enabled to come to a more certain conclusion on the 
question of endiess punishment. If our opponents will take 
the field and maintain the position that there is no punishment 
awaiting sinners in a future world, it will follow of course 
that the doctrine of endless punishment is false; but if we 
can prove that sinners will be punished after death, it will . 

ive us the advantage of all those circumstances, unfavora- 
ble to a moral reform, attendant on punishment in a future 
state, in proof of endless punishment.. Those who do not be- 
lieve in any punishment after death are pot prepared to ap- 
preciate arguments in proof of endless punishment, until the 
position they occupy is shown to be untenable. When ar- 
guments are advanced in favour of endless punishment and 
proof texts adduced, it is common with universalists to dis- 
pose of the whole by saying, “it has not yet been proved 
that these texts relate to a future state.”? Now, this peint 
‘we propose settling at once, by proving that sinners are liable 
to punishment after death, from which it will follow that ev- 
ery text relates to a future. state which speaks of the final 
punishment of the wicked. 

J. All universalists hold. principles which, if carried out, 
go to confirm the doctrine which asserts that sinners will be 
punished in a future state. They contend that the object of 
all divine punishment is to reform the sufferer. This appears 
to be a fundamental principle in their theory ; it is advanced 
by every writer and reiterated by every pulpit declaimer on 
the subject of universalism. So common is this sentiment 
that it is unnecessary to quote authority. If however, univer- 
salists will disavow the corrective nature and design of all 
divine punishment they will escape the force of the argument 
we are about to draw from it in proof of future punishment 5 
but until this be done, the argument must be fatal to their 
theory. Let it be understood, we do not admit that all pun- 
ishment is corrective ; but simply propose showing that as 
universalist’ contend that it is, they must admit the doctrine 
of future punishment, to be consistent with themselves. ; 

If all divine punishment be designed to reform the suffer- 
er, as universalists contend, one of three consequences must — 
follow, viz. every sinner must be reformed in this life, or 
punishment must fail to effect the reformation of the smner, 
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for which it is designed, or else it must be continued in a fu- 
ture state, until it effect there what it fails to accomplish in 
this world. r 

1: Allsinners are not reformed in this life, as scripture and 
matter of fact abundantly declare. It is said Prov. xiv. 32. 
‘‘ The wicked is driven away in his wickedness, but the right- 
eous hath hope in his death.”” If then the wicked are driv- 
en away in their wickedness, in opposition to the hopeful 
death of the righteous, it is clear that they are not reformed . 
and saved from their sins before death. Indeed it cannot be 
denied that some men sin on life’s most extended verge, and 
blaspheme with their last breath ; it is certain, therefore, that 
all men are not reformed in this life. 

2. Will it be said that punishment fails to effect its design- 
ed object, in those cases in which men are not reformed in 
this life? We answer, such a concession must be fatal to the 
argument drawn from the corrective design of punishment; 
for what does it avail to contend that punishment is designed 
- to reform the sinner, if it be-admitted, at the same time, that 
it may fail to produce the designed effect? If it be admitted 
that God does inflict punishment, which does not reform the 
sufferer, the fact that endless punishment cannot reform its 
subjects, forms no argument against it. Not only so, but if 
it be contended that punishment be designed to reform the sin- 
ner, and admitted at the same time, that it may fail to effect 
this design, it must follow that the means which God employs 
to reform sinners fail of their object. Now, if sinners can and 
do resist and render ineffectual the means which God em- 
ploys to bring them to repentance, and salvation, the final 
salvation of all men, to say the least, must be doubtful. 

3. As universalists contend that all punishment is design- 
ed to reform the sinner, and as it is fatal to their cause to ad- 
mit that it may fail in its design, they must allow that it will 
be continued in a future state, since it is manifest that it does 
not effect its intended object in this life. There is no way 
to escape the force of this conclusion. There are three al- 
ternatives between which they may choose, viz. they may 
admit that all punishment is not designed to reform the suf- 
ferer, or they may hold on to the corrective design of punish- 
ment, and admit that it sometimes fails to effect its intend- 
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ed object; or they may contend that it will effect the refor- 
mation of the sinner, and admit that for this purpose it will 
be continued in a future state. Now, as it would be fatal to 
universalism, to assent to either of the two former positions, 
the conclusion is that universalists, in order to be consistent 
with themselves must allow that sinners will be punished in 
a future state. 5 

Il. There are some sins which will not admit of punish- 
ment in this life. In all cases where life is ended in sin, the. 
subject cannot receive all the punishment he deserves before 
death, and therefore must be punished in 4 future state. 

When we'look into this world of wickedness and death, 
we see one man die in a drunken fit; another fall by the hand 
of his intended victim whom he was+ about to murder and 
rob—falling with the instrument of death in his hand, and 
murder in his heart; another has-his head shot off in the field 
of battle ; another is struck dead by lightning from the clouds, 
when in the act of blaspheming the name of God; and an- 
‘other perishes by his own hand—blowing out his own brains,’ 
and sending his soul into the future world, ‘as sudden as the 
spark from the smitten steel,’ stained with his own blood.’ 
Nothing can be more clear, than that sinners, dying under 
the above circumstances, cannot receive their full punish- 
ment in this world. If sinners are punished all they deserve 
in this life, under these circumstances, at what time do they 
receive it, and in what does it consist? Is it-said that it is in- 
flicted prior to the commission of thé crime ? The notion is too 
absurd to be indulged for a moment. 

1. If sin be punished before it is committed, then the in- 
nocent receive thé punishment: before sin is committed man 
is innocent ; he.is then punished, if the punishment is prior to 
the sin for which it is inflicted; after that he commits sin ; 
he is then guilty and receives no punishment on the above 
principles. 

2. If sin be punished before it is committed, it must follow 
that sinners do not render themselves liable to punishment, 
by the commission of their crimes. On this principle, when 
a man has an opportunity to commit sin, and is disposed to 
do it, he may take it for granted that the punishment is past 
and commit the act with impunity, 
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Will it then be said that sin is punished at the time it is 
committed ? This would imply that sin deserves no more pun- 
ishment than is endured while the sinner is engaged in the 
crime, which in some of the above supposed cases can be but 
a moment. The absurdity of such a notion we have already 
shown ina preceding chapter, (see Chap. IV. Argument 
viii.) to which we will here add. 

1. To say that sin receives its punishment at the time of 
its commission, so that it is fully punished by the time the act 
is finished, is to encourage sin.’ Sin is often committed with 


no other object than the gratification which the act itself af- 
fords; now, if the punishment is received at the same time, 


it must be overbalanced by the gratification, making the pleas- 
ure of sin greater than its punishment; thus, the scale must 
preponderate in favor of sin. 

2. The above notion is contradicted by plain matter of fact. 
Did Cain receive all the punishment his wicked murder de- 
served while he was slaying his righteous brother; or was 
he punished after the act was committed? The same inquiry 
might be made of every case of divine punishment recorded 
in the Bible. The same inquiry also may be made of ev- 
ery penalty inflicted by courts of justice, at the present day. 
If theft be punished all it deserves while the thief is in the 
act of stealing, imprisonment for the same act must be over 
and above justice. 

But if sin receives all its punishment while the sinner is 
committing the act, in what does the punishment of sin con- 
sist? Suppose a man takes his own life by blowing out his 
own brains in an instant, or is shot dead in the act of attempt- 


ing to kill another, does his punishment consist in the pain he 


endures’? This cannot be. 

1. This would make the punishment of murder consist in 

the pang of an instant, of which we can scarcely have any per- 
ception. Murder, in such case, is punished with less smart 
than good parents often infliet on their children for a much 
less offence. 
_ 2. The pain of dying in such case cannot be greater than 
men generally endure in death, whether they save life or take 
it; for all must die, and generally suffer more than the man 
whose existence is ended in an instant as above supposed. 
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3. To suppose that the punishment of suicide consists. in 


the pain of dying, would be to suppose that the man punishes 
himself for his own sin, and that ‘the act which constitutes 
the sin, and the act which inflicts the punishment are the same. 
From this, one of two fatal consequences must follow, viz. 
as the same act produces both the sin and the punishment, it 
must follow that God is the author of the sin, or elsé that he 
is not the author of the punishment. Now if it be said that 
God is the author of both the sin and the punishment, then 
he punishes for that of which he is the author; and if it be 
said that God is not the author of the punishment, then the 


sin is not punished by God, and the pain of dying is proved - 


not to be the punishment of suicide. 

Will it be said that the punishment of suicide, or the pun- 
ishment of a man who is shot dead in an attempt to murder 
another, consists in the loss of life? If so we reply,. \ 

1. The loss of life cannot be greater to the highway rob- 
ber,-or to the poor wretch, who is so tired of life as to com- 
mit suicide, than it was to righteous Abel or St. Stephen. 
The loss of life must be as great to the man who loses it in 
attempting to save the life of another, as it is to the man 
who loses it in an attempt to kill another. 

2. On the supposition that there is no punishment after 
. death the loss of life is, m fact, no loss, but a great gain, just 
in proportion as heaven is to be preferred to earth! 

3. To suppose that the punishment of suicide consists in 
the loss of life, confounds sin with its punishment, and des- 
troys all distinction between them. Suppose a man to hang 
himself, in what does the sin consist? It must be acknowl- 
edged that the sin consists in the: sacrifice of life, while it is 
said that the punishment consists in the loss of life, which a- 
mounts to the same thing: a man, sins by hanging himself, 
and he is punished for it by hanging; or a man is guilty for 
the loss of life, and he is punished by the loss of life, for which 
he is guilty. It must be clear that this makes ‘sin and its 
punishment the same ; the sin consists in the punishment and 
the punishment consists in the sin. Now, if this be granted, 
there are some sins for which many persons would esteem it 
_ a privilege to, be punished. pe 
It must appear conclusive from the above reasoning, that 
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there are many sins which are not, and which cannot be pun- 
. ished in this hfe; they will therefore be punished in a future 
state. 

III. To suppose that sin receives its full punishment in this 
world, must defeat every object of punishment which can be 
considered worthy the divine administration. If the full pen- 
alty of the law be inflicted, and endured by the offender in 
this life, it cannot be known what the punishment of sin is, 

-how much of it the transgressor must endure, on whom the 
weight of the divine penalty falls, nor for what purpose it is 
inflicted. 

1. If sinners are punished in this life all their sins deserve, 
it cannot be known in what their punishment consists. Can 
universalists tell in what the sinner receives his reward? If 
they can, they will please inform us in what way transgres- 
sors suffer for their impiety. Do different sins receive the 
same punishment, in kind? Or are profane swearers punish- 
ed in one way and liars in another ? Do the same acts of trans- 
gression always receive the same punishment, in kind, or are 
the violations of the same command punished sometimes in 
one way and sometimes.in another ? There is no suffering 
which sinners endure in this life, that we can recognize as the 
full penalty of the law. The punishment cannot consist in 
the misfortunes, sufferings, and death common to human be- 
ings ; for these evils would overtake us if we were to refrain 
from sin and serve God with all owr powers: good men suf- 
fer and die as well as bad men. The punishment of sin 
cannot consist in the penalties inflicted by the law of the land; 
for the laws enacted by men are sometimes unjust and op- 
pressive, punishing virtue and rewarding vice. Different 
governments annex different penalties to the same prohibi- 
tion, and all often change, while many sins are beyond the 
reach of the best civil authorities. Nor can the punishment 
of sin consist in mental anguish, or remorse of conscience. If 
the punishment of sin consisted in guilt of conscience, it would 
appear that the moral sensibility of the soul must be waked 
up in proportion to its progress in-sin and guilt, which is not 
the case. Progress in sin is attended with greater and great~ 
er insensibility until every moral feeling of the soul is so 


blunted that the sinner can sport in the midst of those scenes — 
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of enormity, which would have shocked his soul and’ struck 
him dumb in the commencement of his vicious career. The 
man of general good life and upright intentions, feels much 
more distress at the slightest deviation from moral rectitude 
than the most abandoned libertine careering in his licentious: 
course, who has given himself up to work all.manner of fil- 
thiness with greediness. The first deviation from probity is 
attended by a keen sense of guilt ; conscience is on the alert. 
On a second offence conscience feels:less, and’ so, until she-is 
lulled to sleep, and sin is punished -with little or no remorse. 


With this view the testimony of scripture accords. We read of 


some who have “ their conscience seared as with a hot iron;”’ 
1 Tim. iv. 2). We read of others, -*‘ who being past feeling, 


have given themselves over unto laciviousness to work all 


manner of uncleanness with greediness,”? Eph. iv. 9. 
2. On the supposition that the sinner receives his full pun- 


ishment in this life, it cannot be known how great, or how: 


small an evil the punishment of sin is. We may tell sinners 


. that for their transgression they must be punished, and that — 
except they repent they will perish, but how much they must’ 
suffer we cannot inform them; we cannot threaten them with 
an hour’s punishment, for the worst of crimes; for we know 


not that they will live an hour. The law of God does not 
inform its subjects how much they must suffer if they incur 


its penalty, if there is no punishment after death. The sin- 


ner knows he cannot suffer long, but does not know that he 


shall suffer another day or hour; for the law, with all its . 


threatened penalties, does not give assurance that we shall 
survive that length of time ; therefore God’s law does not pos-~ 
itively threaten the sinner with an hour’s punishment, unless 
it threaten punishment after death. How long the sinner 
must suffer for his sin is therefore as uncertain as the day of 
his death; and more so, for while it is asserted that punish-" 
ment shall not exist after’ death, it is not. contended that the 
sinner will certainly be punished up to that period. 


8. It cannot be known who suffer for sin, if its punish- 


ment be all endured in this life. We cannot know who are 
the subjects of divine punishment, by the sins of which those’ 
around us are guilty; for some commit their deeds in dark- 


ness, and others conceal the heart of a hypocrite under an — 
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external appearance of sanctity. Nor can we discover who 
are the objects of divine punishment by the suffering we see 
men endure, for there is no visible suffering endured by the 
wicked to which the righteous are not exposed, and some- 
times actually endure. It. is clear then that we cannot know 
in this world who suffer for their sins. 

4. If sin receive its full punishment in this world, we can 
gee no important object to be secured by it; no object worthy 
of the divine administration. It cannot be to make an exhi- 
bition of the divine justice, nor to vindicate the divine law 
and. government ; for no exhibition is made of the punishment 

inflicted, nor of the subjects on whom it falls. It cannot be 
to make the sufferer an example to others; for neither the 


. sufferers nor the punishment they endure is known as above 


stated. Nor can punishment be designed to reclaim the suf- 
ferer if it be confined to this world ; for if there is no punish- 
ment after death, all will, of necessity, be reformed when 
_ they die; hence, if reformation be the end of punishment, 
such reformation must be confined to this life. To say men 
are punished in this life to reform them after death, would be 
to admit that they, will be sinners in a future state, and con- 
sequently subject to punishment. If punishment, then, is de- 


all sinners are not reformed in this life; some sin and blas- 


. 
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heme with their last breath. This leaves no motive to pun- 
, Ish the sinner for sins committed just as he is leaving the 
world; for, as the reformation which punishment is designed 
to effect has exclusive reference to this life, it can be of little 
consequence just as the sinner is entering eternity. To pun- 
ish a dying sinner to reform him, with exclusive reference to 
this world, when in a week, a day or an hour, he will cer- 
tainly be conveyed by death where his sin cannot follow him, 
_and where he will need no reform, looks to us to be unwor- 
thy of the divine administration. a 
That punishment is not, designed to reform, and that it 
does not result in reformation, on the supposition that it is 
confined to this life, is farther evident from the fact, that sin- 
ners themselves do not always know when they are punish- 


ep 


_ signed to reform the sinner, it must reform him in this world, — 
or be continued after death, or fail of its design, as we have 


shown in a preeéding argument. Now, it is notorious, that 
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ed, or that they. are punished at all for sin in this hfe. We 
are liable to suffering here whether we sin or not; and who 
ean tell:which of his trials and sufferings: are to. punish him 
for his sins, and which are his natural inheritance, as a citi- 
zen of this world of sorrow ? Not only so, but some have. liv- 
ed and died in a belief that God never punishes sin, in this 
world or in the world to come. Such persons are ‘not only 
without reformation by their punishment, but on the supposi- 
tion that sin is fully punished in this world, they receive the » 
whole penalty of Jehovah’s law without knowing that they 
are punished for sin. 

It is clear then, if sinners be punished in this life ‘all they 
deserve, their punishment cannot be designed to display the 
divine justice, nor to vindicate the divine government and 
authority. It cannot be to make the punished an example to 
others, nor can it be to reform the sufferer ; to which we add, 
it therefore can reflect no glory upon the divine attributes, 
nor upon the divine administration. It must therefore follow 
that sinners go unpunished, or endure a punishment which 
can answer no important end to the punished, to others, nor 
to the divine government, or else they must be punished in 
a future state ; and-to us the latter appears most consistent. 

IV. It does not appear that wicked men suffer more in _ 
this life than many of the most pious. : ADL, 

We have shown in a preceding argument that it cannot be 
known in what the punishment of sin consists, nor on whom — 
it is inflicted, if it be confined to this world. This certainly © 
goes far towards proving that the wicked do not suffer more 
in this life than those whom the scriptures denominate right- _ 
eous; for if we cannot know what, and. how much punish- ~ 
ment the sinner endures in this life, we think it must be diffi- 
cult to prove that he suffers more than the good man, around 
whom wants and sorrows often gather, and storms of adver- 
sity and persecution howl. But we will not rest the argu- 
ment on a supposed impossibility of proving that sinners do 
always suffer more in this life than the righteous, but will at- 
tempt to show that they do not. The righteous have som 
times endured all that men are capable of suffering in 


flesh. They have endured cold and hunger, nakedness, f 


ine, prisons, racks, fire, and sword. Many devoted er 
aor 
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tians have closed their eyes amid the hellish tortures of an 
inquisition. Now we ask, what more than all these have 
wicked men suffered? Some, it is true, have endured the 
same or similar trials;, but many others who have been very 
wicked have endured none of them, but have walked through 
life in paths perpetually cheered by the sunshine of prosperity. 
Do universalists say that sinners suffer from a guilty con- 
science, what is paramount to all those evils which sometimes 
fall m the path of the righteous ? We reply, 
1. That this is what can never be proved. 
--@. Tt is what the sinner will not himself admit. What 
sinner will say that he suffers more than would equal the af- 
flictions of Job, the trials of Jeremiah, or the labours and suf- 
ferings of Paul ? 5 
3. It is what we think no man of sober thought will be- 
lieve. Who will believe that the wicked men of their ac- 
quaintance, who are surrounded by all the good things of this 
world, and appear sportfully merry, actually suffer more than 
the devoted christian, whose sighs escape from his dungeon 
through iron grates, or whose groans tell the deadly work of 
the instrument of torture? If it be said that the nghteous 
have the support of religion amid all these trials, it is grant- 
ed; but we add, 
1. The wicked have many blessings, such as health, peace, 
and plenty, of which many of the godly have not been per- 
mitted to taste ; and these mercies must serve much to miti- 
_ gate their sorrow, admitting that they are punished here. 
2. The righteous, amid all the supports which religion af- 
fords, endure much mental distress to which the ungodly are 
strangers; the best men often sorrow and weep, while wick- 
ed men rejoice. Hear the Prophet exclaim, “O that my 
my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that 
I might weep day and night.’? Hear an Apostle declare, “I 
have great heaviness ad continual sorrow in my heart.” 
Consider that these are exercises which sinners never feel, 
_and we think it will appear that wicked men do not always 
' iffer more in this life than good men. Indeed if the tears 
both were numbered, we have no doubt it would appear 
‘ the man of God sheds the most. This argument may be 


* stated: If sinners are punished in this life all their sins 
iq . 
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deserve, they must suffer more than the righteous. But sin- \ 
ners do not always suffer more in this life than the righteous, 
therefore they are not punished in this life all their sins de- 
“serve, and consequently must be punished ina future state. 

V. If there is no ‘punishment after death, it must follow” - 
that the piety of the pious, and the wickedness of the wick- 
ed can affect them only in this life; all the consequences of 
virtue and vice, here, must cease at death. To say that the 
virtue of good men, or the vice of bad men, will affect them 
after death, would be to admit the doctrine of future punish- 
ment. Taking this view of the subject, it is obvious that to 
deny future punishment is to dispossess religion, at least, of 
most of its motive influence with which it addresses itself to 
the better interests of mankind. i eS 5 

1. The pious have no object to secure by their, fidelity in 
religion, only what they enjoy in this life. Suppose then, as 
universalists must, to be consistent with their own theory, 
that prophets, apostles, confessors and martyrs, knew that 
their profession of the truth whichtbrought upon them the con-~ 
tempt of the world, the frown of kings, and. prepared the 
rack to torture them, and the fiery fagot to burn them; sup- 
pose, we say, that they knew the benefits of their profession 
would last no longer than the sufferings: which they endured 
for its sake, and can any one believe that they would have — 
braved all the storm of persecution that fell upon them with 
such undying fortitude as marked their career? Would Mo- 
ses have chosen to suffer affliction with the people of God 
on earth, if he had believed that he could enjoy the splen- 
dour of the Egyptian throne and heaven too? Would Paul 
have endured what he did for the sake of the gospel, had he 
believed that himself and all others would be just as well off at 
death withoutthe gospel.as with it? "Would, he have warned 
every one, night and day, with tears, if he had known that all 
distinction between the righteous and the wicked would cease 
at death? We see then that the: course pursued by the proph- 
ets, apostles, and fathers, was. Such as would not have result- 
.ed froma belief that the conduct of the present life has no- 
thing to do with our future destiny. Had they believed that 
their perseverance in the truth would not benefit them after 
_ death, their blood would never have stained the ground, nor 
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y would Nero’s garden have been lighted with their funeral 


/ 


piles. If it be said that religion yields a present comfort to 
the believer sufficient to support him under all these trials, 
we make our appeal to the christian world, and ask what 
christian there is who will say that hé enjoys comfort enough 


in religion, aside from any hope or fear respecting a future 
state, to support him in the dungeon, loaded with chains, or to 
‘carry him to the stake ? There is comfort in religion, and joy 
"in believing, we admit ; but take away that joy which springs 


from a hope that takes hold on a future reward, and remove 
that faith which connects. present fidelity with future happi- 
ness, and what remains will be dissipated at the first motion 


of the wheel, or at the first touch of the fiery fagot. 


2. The wicked have nothing to fear in consequence of 


their sins, only what befalls them in this life. This certainly — 


leaves sinners with as little to fear, in view of their wicked- 
ness, as we have seen the righteous have to hope in conse- 


quence of their piety. Some men who are notoriously wick- 


ed pass through life as smoothly as the devoted chrisitan, or 
the zealous minister, who, like Paul, warns all, night and 


-day, with tears. If it be said that sinners suffer some unseen 


punishment, which is designed to operate as a restraint upon 
them to deter them from transgression, we answer, the ab- 


-surdity of such a hypothesis has already been shown ; in ad- 
dition to which we here make our appeal to the sinner him- 


self, and ask him what he has suffered as a punishment for 
sin, calculated to restrain him in future? It must be seen 
then that to deny future punishment, is to remove all the ter- 
ror from the divine law, by nullifying its threatened penalty, 
and leave the sinner to act without fear of punishment. Is 
it said that those who deny punishment after death, assert, 
that if men sin they must ‘ee ‘punished for it in. this life, and 
that there is no possibility of escaping it by repentance and 
faith? We reply, that smners have no reason much to fear 
a mundane hell; for that sentiment which denies a future 


-hell, teaches them that they have been in hell ever since they 


began to sin; and having found it supportable, and in gen- 
Phi quite comfortable, they can have but little to fear for the 
uture. - | AER 
VI. The descriptions given of the punishment of the wick- 
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ed by the pen of inspiration, are such as to preclude the idea 
of any thing which sinners generally suffer in this life; and 
if so, such descriptions must refer to punishment in a future 
state. Rom. i. 18. “The wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men.” 
Rom. ii. 8, 9. ‘ Indignation and wrath, tribulation and an- 
guish upon every soul that doeth evil.”? 2. Thes. i. 7, 8. 
‘When the Lord Jesus. shall’ be revealed from heaven in 
flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know not God.” 
Rev. xxi. 8. ‘* But the fearful and unbelieving, and the a- 
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bominable, and murderers, and whoremongers, and sorcerers, 


and idolaters, and all liars, shall have their part in the lake 
which burneth with fire and brimstone.”” Rev. xx. 15. * And 


whosoever was not found written in the book of life was cast_ 


into the lake of fire.”? Matt. xxii. 13. ‘ Then’ said the 
king to the servants, bind him hand and foot, and take him 
away, and cast him into outer darkness.” Matt. xxv. 30. 


« And cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer darkness : 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” Now who 
can suppose that these descriptions belong to punishment hap- 
pening to sinners, generally, in this life? Indignation and 


wrath, wrath of God revealed from heaven, Christ revealed 


from heaven in flaming fire, taking’ vengeance, cast into’a 


Jake that burneth with fire and- brimstone, cast into outer 


darkness where is weeping and gnashing of teeth, &c. such 


expressions are too high wrought to come from the pen of the 
most impassioned poet, if he were describing the suffering 


common to sinners in this life. Let it be remarked'that some © 
of the above texts speak of all sinners, as “every soul of | 
man that doeth evil,’? “all liars,” &c. What would be © 
thought of a writer who, in attempting to describe the pun- ~ 
ishment which all liars receive in this life, should assert that — 


they have their part in the lake that burneth with fire and 
brimstone ? Would liars themselves believe such statements ? 
And can any one believe that the Holy Ghost ever dic- 
tated descriptions so far from sober fact? And yet .we must 
admit it, or else admit that the Bible threatens sinners with a 
punishment which they do not receive in this world. If then 


the descriptions which are given in the Bible of the punish- 


ment of the wicked cannot be consistently applied to any thing 


~ 
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happening to sinners generally in this life, it must follow that 
these descriptions belong to punishment in a future state. 
VIL. The scriptures associate with the punishment of the 
wicked, the idea of a place or locality in a manner that forbids 
the supposition that it is endured in this life. Hell is refer- 
red to as a place of punishment, not im this world, but ina 
future state. Psa. ix. 17. ‘‘ The wicked shall be turned in- 
to hell.and all the nations that forget God.”? Luke xvi. 23. 
<* And in hell he lifted up his eyes being in torments.” Mark 
ix. 43. “It is better for thee to enter into life maimed than- 
having two hands to go into hell.”” 2 Pet. xi. 4. “ Forif God 
spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them down to hell, 
and delivered them into chains of darkness to be reserved un- 
- to judgment.””? Rev. xx. 10.“ The devil that deceived them 
was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, where the beasts 
-and the false prophets are.”? The above quotations clearly 
imply a local hell. ‘* Shall be turned into hell, to go into hell, 
in hell he lifted up his eyes,” &c. are expressions which in- 
volve the idea of a place; and if there is not a place of pun-' 
ishment such expressions are words without meaning. If the 
trials and sufferings of this life make up the sinner’s punish- 
ment, it could not be said, ‘‘ the wicked skall be turned into 
hell,” for in such case Phe wicked are already in héll, and it 
would be strange indeed to threaten a man with being cast 
into a pit in which he had already fallen. If the worm that 
dieth not and the fire that is not quenched are nothing more 
than remorse of conscience here in this life, the wicked are 
not “turned ‘into hell,’’ do not ‘‘ go into hell,”? but hell is 
turned into the wicked, and the rich man instead of lifting 
up his eyes in hell, must have lifted them up having hell within 
himself. The casting down of the angels that sinned into hell, 
in chains of darkness, and the casting of the devil into the 
lake that burneth with fire and brimstone, where the beast 
and the false prophets are, so clearly imply a place of punish- 
_ ment that farther remarks are unnecessary. We ask then, is 
there any such place as hell in which sinners are now pun- 
ished in this life? It is presumed that no one will contend 
for the existence of a local hell in this world in which sinners 
are now punished. We say then there is a place called hell, 
in which sinners are or will be punished. ‘There is no hell 
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in this world, in which sinners are punished,. therefore hell 
must be in a future state, and consequently, the punishment 
of the wicked must be in a future state also. This argument 
must prove conclusive to the entire overthrow of modern 
universalism, if the existence of a hell asa place of punish- 
ment be proved. Of this universalists themselves are aware ; 
hence, every possible effort has been made to annihilate this 
gulf of perdition, or to metamorphose it into the grave, or in- 
to a valley near Jerusalem, whither the filth of the city used 
to be conveyed and burned. This point has been considered 
of such great importance that Mr. Balfour has written an en- 
tire volume on the word hell, in which he labours to disprove 
the common notion that hell is a place of punishment in the | 
future world. We cannot, within the compass of our intend-_ 
ed limits, review Mr. B’s laboured work on this subject, nor 
do we think-it necessary, believing that the question can be 
settled in a few pages, at much less expense both to the wri- 
_ ter and reader. To show the ground taken by universalists 
on the subject of hell, the reader is here presented with the | 
following extract from Mr. Morse’s reply to Rev. Joel Par- 
vker. On pages, 17, 18, 19 and 20, the author holds the fol- - 
lowing language: ‘‘He” (Mr. Parker) ‘took it for grant- 
ed that hel/ is in a future state of being—he has furnished no 
__ proof of it.—Christ never taught that hellis beyond the grave. 
—David says, ‘ thou hast delivered my soul from the lowest 
hell.? Was David in this world,or the next when he. used 
- that language ? 
_ © There are four different words in the original languages 
_ which are rendered hell in our English Bibles 1n common use, 
viz. sheol, hades, tartarus‘and gehenna. Critics now gen- - 
erally agree that neither sheol, hades nor iartarus was ever 
used by any sacred writer to communicate an idea of endless 
suffering—and therefore should not have been translated hell. 
Concerning the word gehenna Dr. Campbell says, * It is 
originally a compound of the two Hebrew words ge, Hinnom ; 
the valley of Hinnom a place near Jerusalem of which we 
hear first in the Book of Joshua 15, 8. Jt was there that 
the cruel sacrifices of children were made by fire to Moloch, 
_ the Ammonitish idol, 2 Chron. 23,5.’ The Dr’s opinion that 
__ gehenna is used in the New Testament to denote the place 
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of future punishment is entirely without evidence. Park- 
hurst speaking of gehenna says, it is ‘a corruption of two 
Hebrew words ge a valley, and Hinnom the name of a per- 
son who was once the possessor of it. This valley of Hin- 
nom lay near Jerusalem, and had been the place of those a- 
bominable sacrifices, in which the idolatrous Jews burned 
their children alive to Moloch, Baal, or the Sun. A partic- 
ular place in this valley was called tophet,’ §c. He also 
says, ‘a gehenna of fire, Matt. 5.22. does I apprehend, in its 
outward and primary sense, relate to that dreadful doom of be- 
ing burnt alive in the valley of Hinnom.’? Cruden says, Cat 
is thought that tophet was the butchery, or place of slaugh- 
ter at Jerusalem, lying to the south of the city, in the valley 
~ of the children of Hinnom; it is also said, that a constant fire 
used to be kept there for burning the carcases and other fil- 
thiness, that was brought thither from the city. It was in— 
-. the same place that they cast away the ashes and remains of © 
the images of false Gods, when they demolished their altars, — 
and broke down their statues.’ Isa. says 30. 33. “ For to- 
phet is ordained of old; yea for the king it is prepared; he 
hath made it deep and large. The pile thereof is fire and 
much wood; the Ibrobth of the Lord like a stream of brim- — 
stone doth kindle it.’ Cruden further says, ‘ others think 
_ the name of tophet is given to the valley of Hinnom, be- — 
cause of the sacrifices that were offered there to the god Mo- 
loch, by beat of drum, which in Hebrew is called toph. It 
was in this manner that those sacrifices were offered. The 
statue of Moloch was of brass, hollow within, and its arms — 
extended, and stooping a little forward. They lighted a great 
fire within the statue, and another before it: they put up- 
on its arms the child they intended to sacrifice, which soon 
fell into the fire at the foot of the statue, putting forth cries, 
as may easily be imagined. ‘To stifle the noise of their cries, 
and howlings, they made a great rattling of drums and other 
instruments, that the spectators might not be moved with 
compassion at the clamours of these miserable victims.’ Cal- 
met gives a similar account of Tophet, the valley of Hinnom | 
and the horrid cruelties practiced in the worship of the idol 
Moloch. We have positive proof that gehenna, or the valley 
of the son of Hinnom is in this world, in the book of Joshua — 
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15. 8. ‘ And the border went up by the vailey of the son of 
Hinnom unto the south side of the Jebusite, the same is Je- 
rusalem,’ For further confirmation of this important truth, 
see the 7th and 9th chapters of the prophecy of Jeremiah. 
The: word gehenna is found in the New Testameut twelve 
times only, it was always addressed \to the Jews. Nothin 
is said of gehenna to the Gentiles. This word is found Matt. 
5. 22—30; Matt. 18.9; Mark 9. 43—47; Luke 12. 5; 
Matt. 10. 23; Matt. 23. 15, 33; and James 3. 6.” s 
The above extract, we think, contains a brief view of what 
universalists generally believe concerning hell. The substance 
of the whole is, that there is no place of punishment in the 


future world, called hell. It is said plainly, ‘ Christ never © 


taught that hell is beyond the grave.”” To sustain this posi- 
tion two grounds are taken, viz. first, the words sheol, hades, 
and tartarus are improperly translated hell; and secondly, 
the word gehenna is expressive of a place in the valley of 
Hinnom, near Jerusalem, where a fire was kept for the pur- 
pose of burning the filth of the city, &c. Now, on both these 
points we join issue. We will first notice Mr. M?’s brief 
method of disposing of three of the words rendered hell. He 
says, “Critics now generally agree that neither the words 
sheol, hades, nor tartarus was.ever used by any sacred wri- 
ter to communicate an idea of endless suffering—and there- 
fore should not have been translated hell.?? Ra to this 
dexterous method of disposing of so weighty a matter we of- 
fer the following reply : Aes 

1. When Mr. M. says that ‘Critics generally agree that 
neither sheol, hades, nor tartarus was ever used by any sa- 
cred writer to communicate an idea of endless suffering—and 
therefore should not have been translated hell,”’ he, in effect, 
admits that the word which is properly translated hell, must 
have been used by sacred writers ‘‘ to communicate an idea 
of endless suffering.” It is too plain to be overlooked, that 
if as Mr. M. states, these words ought not to be trans- 


lated hell, because they were not used by sacred writers to 


communicate an idea of endless suffering, then, any word 
which may be properly rendered hell, must communicate an 


idea of endless suffering. . Now as he has told us in the a-_ 
hove extract, that there are but four words in the original 
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languages which are rendered hell, three of which he says 
_should not be so rendered, because they were not used by the 
sacred writers to communicate an idea of endless suffering ;_ 
it follows that the fourth word, which is gehenna, to the 
translation of which he makes no objection, must have been 
used by the sacred writers to communicate an idea of endless 
sufferimg. This testimony in favor of future and endless pun- 
ishment, though from a universalist, is good as far. as it goes. 
But the reader will please to bear in mind, that the question 
in this place is not whether hell is a place of endless suffer- 
ing, but whether or not there be any such place as hell, where 
sinners will be punished after death. : 

2. When Mr. M. says that critics are generally agreed 
that the words sheol, hades, and tartarus are never used by 
the sacred writers to communicate an idea of endless suf- 
fering, he states what we think can never be shown, unless 
“ critics generally”” have thus far escaped our observation. 
Had he stated that critics generally agree that these words 
are not always used to communicate an idea of endless suf 

' fering, or a place of future punishment, he would have come. 

nearer the truth ; but that critics are agreed that they are nev- 

er used in this sense we deny. On the word sheol, of the Old 

Testament, which is sometimes rendered grave, sometimes 

pit, and sometimes hell, Dr. A. Clark has made the follow- _ 

- Ing remark in his notes on Job vii. 10. “The word which 

we, properly enough, translate grave, here signifies also the 

state of the dead, hades ; and sometimes any deep pit, or 
even hell itself”? On Job xxiv. 19, the Dr. remarks again, 

“JT have elsewhere shown that sheol signifies not only hell 

and the grave but any deep pit.” On Samuel ii. 6, the same’ 

critic remarks thus: “The Hebrew word sheol which we 
translate, grave seems to have the same meaning in the Old 

‘Testament with hades in the New, which is the word gen- 

erally used by the Septuagint for the other. It means the 

grave, the state of the dead, and the invisible place or place 
of separate spirits.” 

_. Mr. Henry remarks on Psa. ix. 17. “In the other world 
the wicked shall be turned into hell.?? 
Again, on Psa. xlix. 15, he paraphrases thus: “ God 

shall redeem my soul from the sheol of hell the wrath to 
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come, that pit of destruction into which the wicked shall be 
cast.”? deat is 
Again, on the expression ‘ Hell, (sheol) and destruction 
are before the Lord,” Prov. xv. 11. Mr. Henry remarks 
thus: ‘¢ The place of the damned, in particular, and all their 
torments which are inexpressible, the state of separate souls 
generally and all their circumstances, are under God’s eye.” 
Mr. Cruden says, ‘ This word sheol is sometimes put for 
hell, the place where the wicked are damned or tormented.” 
We trust we have now shown that critics do not generally 
agree that the word sheol is never used to communicate an 
idea of endless suffering, or what is more properly the question 
in this place, punishment in thé future state. But before we 
dismiss this word we will offer a few remarks which may 
serve to convince the plain reader, without any reference to 
critics, that it is properly translated by our English word, hell. 
From the above authorities it appears that the word sheol 
signifies the grave or any deep pit or cavity in the earth 3. 
that it also signifies the state of the dead in general, and some- 
times hell, or a place of future punishment.. Now we main- 
tain the correctness of the latter application in. certain cases, 
from the fact. that some of the instances in which it occurs, the 
connection will not admit of either the former renderings. 
Job xi. 8. “ It is high as heaven what canst thou do; deep- 
er than hell what canst thou know.’”? The subject of dis- 
course in this text is the unsearchableness of God, The pre 
ceding verse inquires, ‘‘Canst thou by searching find out God? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection? It is as, high - 
as heaven it is as deep as hell.”” The simple meaning is, that 
man can no more find out God than he can scan heaven and 
explore hell. Now, understand hell to refer to the future 
world and the comparison is not only correct, but is awfully 
sublime ! Avs hell, (sheol) is in the yet unseen and unknown 
world; in the bosom of undeveloped eternity—remote from the 
light of time and the scrutiny of man, so God is unsearchable. 
But.suppose hell to be in this world, that in this text, it is 
the grave or some dark cavity or pit in the earth, and the text 


is not only stripped of its sublimity, but of 1ts common sense — 


also. Men are capable of exploring subterraneous caverns, 


and graves are the work of mens’ hands, and ‘they are capa~ — 
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ble of opening vaults and charnel-houses, and marble tombs, 
and of exposing the mouldering dead, and the darkness of the 
grave, to the gaze of the noon-tide sun-beams ; hence, there 
is no force nor sense in the text if its object be to assert that 
the mystery of the divine nature is as deep as the grave. 
Psa. ix. 14. ‘The wicked shall be turned into hell.” It 


cannot -be denied that this: text distinguishes the wicked 


from the righteous by the punishment they endure ; hence, 
being ‘turned into hell,”’ distinguishes the wicked from the 


_ righteous, who consequently cannot be turned into hell. Now, 


we ask by what English term the word sheol should be ren- 
dered, if not by the word hell? By what other term could 
it be consistently rendered, and have the text still distinguish 
the wicked by the punishment they endure? It will not an- 
swer to render it grave, for then it would express nothing 
peculiar to the wicked; it would affirm nothing which might 
not be affirmed of the righteous: the righteous are turned in- 
to the grave as well as the wicked. Nor will it obviate the 
difficulty to render it pit; for if by this term any thing is 
meant less than hell, it is not true of the wicked any more 
than of the righteous. 

Psa. cxxix. 8. ‘If I ascend up to heaven thou art there : 
If I make my bed in hell thou art there.”” The Psalmist is 
here treating of the divine omnipresence, showing that God 
is every where present, filling all in all. With a warmth 
perfectly becoming the inspiring character of his subject, he 
exclaims, ‘‘ Whither shall I go from thy spirit? Or whither 


- shall I flee from thy presence? If I ascend up to heaven, thou 
. art there: if I make my bed in hell, thou art there.” Now, 


suppose hell to mean no more than the grave, or some pit 
or cavern in the earth, and the sublimity, beauty and propri- 
ety of these high wrought strains disappear. . 

_ Such an exposition destroys the parallel between heaven 


and hell: “If I ascend up to heaven thou art there ; if 


I make my bed in hell thou art there.” . Here heaven and 
hell are referred to, as places of equal distance in opposite di- 
rections, to illustrate the divine omnipresence, by affirming 


that God is alike in the one and in the other. If the grave — 
be understood, it forms no parallel to heaven, which must be — 


in a future world, if it is to be the eternal abode of all souls, 
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as universalists contend. But should heaven be understood,’ 


in this place, to mean no more than the starry regions, still 
the narrow limits of the grave, which are formed by man, 
and by him may be explored, form but a poor illustration of 
the divine omnipresence, in contrast with the heavens, where 
the Almighty’s goings are marked by the ‘sweep of revolving 
worlds. 
We have now done with the Hebrew word sheol, which 
our translators have rendered hell, in some instances, and in 
others grave, and pit. Other quotations, it is true, might be 


added to the above, but probably enough has been said, and. 


our intended limits forbid to say more. 


But Mr. Morse also asserts that critics are generally agreed — 


that the word ‘hades was never used by any sacred writer 
‘to communicate an idea of endless suffering.” Let us then 


listen for a moment to the voice of some of the critics and 


compare their language with the above declaration. 

Mr. Groves, in his Greek and English Dictionary, gives 
the following exposition of the term in question. ‘ Hades, 
(from a, negative, and eido, to see) a dark, obscure place; a 


place unseen or not to be seen by mortals; the receptacle or 


region of the dead. . According to the christian doctrine, the 


invisible place of spirits, the unseen place of souls; the — 


place of the dead generally, but vulgarly a place of tor- 
ment ; the abode of the damned. With the above, accord 
the remarks of Dr. A. Clark. In his note on Matt. xi. 23, 
he has given the following criticism: ‘‘ The original word is 
hades, from a, not, and ideim, to see—the invisible recepta- 
cle or mansion of the dead, answering to sheol in Hebrew, 


implying often, Ist, the grave, 2ndly, the state of sepa- » 


rate souls or unseen world of spirits, whether of torment or 
in general.” Again, on Acts ii. 27, the Dr. remarks thus: 


* Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; in hades, that is, the — 


“the state of separate spirits, or the state of the dead. Ha- 


des was a general term among the Greek writers by which 


they expressed this state: and this Hangs was tartarus to 
the wicked, and elysium to the good.” To the above we 
will add the testimony of a more modern critic still Dr. Chap- 
man, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in his sermon on 


_ * Hades,” has given the following criticism: thegobject of - 
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which is to explain and defend that article of the Church 
which asserts that Christ. descended into hell. Of Christ he 
says: ‘He indeed descended into hell; but we are to re- 
member that this sentence concludes with a word of Saxon 
derivation. A word, that, instead of implying, as it now does, 
the reverse of heaven, originally imported no more than the 
inferi-of the Latins and the hades of the Greeks ; that is, in 
our English tongue, the place of departed spirits. The same 
observation applies to no less than eleven passages of the 
New Testament, wherever indeed the original word is hades, 
and not gehenna, both of which are translated hell ; but while 
the latter indicates the place of eternal misery, the former 
merely denotes the intermediate state of the soul after death, 
and prior to the general judgment. It includes the elysium 
and the tartarus of the poets, and is sufficiently delineated 
in the parable of the rich man and Lazarus to convince us 
_ that it is divided into two separate mansions; the one being 
a common receptacle for the souls of the righteous ; the other 
for the ungodly and sinner.”” We might multiply the. hst 
of critics, but we forbear. From what has been said it ap- 
pears that hades, (hell,) is used to express the place of de- 
parted spirits ; a place of misery or happiness according to 
the moral character of the subject. And what goes far to- 
wards confirming this exposition is, it is in-perfect accordance 
with the opinions held by the Jews as appears from Josephus. 
The following extract is taken from his “ discourse to the 
Greeks concerning hades.” 

‘« Now as to hades, wherein the souls of the righteous and 
unrighteous are detained, it is necessary to speak of it. Ha- 
des is a place in the world not regularly finished ; a subter- 
raneous region, wherein the light of this world does not 
shine; from this circumstance, that in this region the light 
does not shine, it cannot but be there must be in it perpetu- 
al darkness This region is allotted asa place of custody for 
souls, in which angels are appointed as guardians to them, 
who distribute to them temporary punishments, agreeable to 
every one’s behaviour and manners. 

«In this region there is a certain place set apart as a lake 
of unquenchable fire; whereinto we suppose no one hath 
hitherto een cast; but it is prepared for a day aforedeter- 
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ined by God, in which one righteous sentence shall deserv- 
edly be passsed upon all men; when the unjust, and those 
that have been disobedient to God, and have given honor to 
such idols as have been the vain operations of the hands 
of men, as to God himself, shall be adjudged to this everlast- 
ing punishment, as having been the causes of defilement;_ 
while the just shall obtain an incorruptible..and never-fad- 
ing kingdom. These are now, indeed, confined in hades but 


_hot in the same place wherein the just are confined... ~~ 


“« For there is one descent into this region, at whose gate 
we believe there stands an archangel with a host; which 
gaie when those pass through that are conducted down by. 
the angels appointed over souls, they do not go the same way, 
but the just are guided to the right hand, and are led with 
hymns, sung by the angels appointed over that place, unto a 
region of light. : Rete 

“ But as to the unjust, they are dragged by force to the left 
hand by the angels, allotted for punishment, no longer going” 
with, a good will, but as prisoners driven by violence; to. 
whom are sent the angels. appointed over them to reproach 
them, and threaten them with their terrible looks, and to thrust 
them still downward.” 

But there is a third word in the original, rendered hell in 
the English Bibles in common use, which is tartarus. ‘Con- 
cerning this, Mr. Morse also affirms that ‘‘ critics, are now 
generally agreed that” it was ‘‘never used by any sacred. 
writer to communicate an idea of endless suffering.”’ . This 
statement, we think, will appear just as true in relation to 
this word, as it has proved to be of the two former, and.no | 
more so. The word éartarus is found but once in the scrip- 
tures, which is 2 Peter ii. 4. ‘‘ For if God spared not the 
angels that sinned, but cast them down to hell, ¢artarus, and 
delivered then into chains of darkness to be reserved unto 


judgment.”? We will now hear what critics say concerning 
* “this word. The word is thus defined in Groves’ Greek and 


English Dictionary.‘ The infernal regions, hell of the po- 
ets, a dark place, prison, dungeon, jail, the bottomless pit, 
hell.” It is worthy of remark that there. is not one of the 


above definitions, which does not, when applied to the fallen 


angels, imply a hell in the common acceptation of the term, 
12* 
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‘In the text above quoted the word is used in the participial 
form, tartarosos ; which denotes the’ act of throwing, or cast- 
ing into, tartarus. The following is from the pen of Dr. 
Mc Knight, as quoted by Mr. Benson, in his note on the 
text in question. ‘‘ The word tartarus is not found in the 70, 
nor any where in the New Testament but here ; its meaning 
therefore must be sought for among the Greeks. Homer re- 
_ presents tartarus, Iliad, viii. page 13, as a deep place under 
the earth, where there are iron gates and a brazen entrance. 
It is derived from a word. expressive of terror, and signifies 
the doleful prison where wicked spirits are reserved until they 
shall be brought out to public condemnation and execution. 

“‘ Hesiod speaks of tartarus as a place far under ground, 
where the Titans are bound with chains of thick darkness. 
‘Wherefore, seeing the Greeks named the place where the 
supposed the Titans, the enemies of the gods were ocgellnele 
tartarus, it was natural for Peter; when writing in the Greek 
language concering confining the evil angels in the place 
where they were shut up, to call it tartarus ; although his 
idea of tartarus was different from that of the Greeks. 

Perfectly in accordance with the above, is the following 
extract from Dr. A. Clark’s.note on the same text. The 
Dr. says, “as the word tartarus is not found in the WVew 
Testament, nor does it appear in the Septuagint, we must 
have recourse to the Greek writers for its meaning ; and in 
order to know what was the precise intention of the Apostle 
by this expression, we must inquire what is the accurate im- 
port of the word tartarus. Now, it appears from a passage 
‘of Lucian, that by ¢artarus was meant, in a physical sense, 
the bounds or verge of this material system ; for addressing 
himself to Eros, Cupid, or Love, he says, ‘ Thou formest 
the universe, from its confused and chaotic state, and after 
‘separating and dispersing the circumfused chaos in which, as 
in one common sepulchre, the whole world lay buried, thou 
drove it to the confines of outer tartarus, 

Where iron gates and bars of solid brass, 


Kept in durance irrefrangible ; 
And its return prohibit. 


“The ancient Greeks appear to have received by tradition, — 
an account of the punishment of the fallen angels, and of bad 
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men after death; and their poets did, in conformity, I pre- 
sume, with that account, make ¢artarus the place where the 
giants who rebelled against J upiter, and the souls of the wick- 
ed were confined. ‘ Here,’ said Hesiod, ¢ the rebellious Ti- 
tans were bound in penal chains, 

As far beneath. the earth, as earth from heaven, 

For such the distance thence to tartarus. 

Which description will very well agree with the’ proper 
sense of tartarus; if we take the earth for the centre of the 
material system, and reckon from our zenith, or the extremity 
of the heavens that is over our heads. But as the Greeks 
imagined the earth to be of a boundless depth ; so it must. not 
be dissembled that their poets speak of tartarus as a vast pit, 
or gulf in the bowels of it. Thus, Hesiod, 


_ ‘Black tartarus in earth’s spacious womb.’ ‘ 


And Homer, Iliad viii. line 13, &c. introduces Jupiter threat- 
ening any of the gods who should presume to assist either the 
Greeks or the Trojans, that he should either come back wound- 
ed to heaven, or be sent to tartarus. 

* Or far, O far from steep Olympus thrown, 

Low in the deep tartarean gulf shall groan. 

That gulf which iron gates and brazen ground 

Within the earth inexorable bound ; 

As deep beneath the infernal centre hurled- 

As from that centre to the etherial world.’ , 

«On the whole then, tartaron in St. Peter, is the same as 
riptein es tartaron, to throw into tartarus, in Homer ; only 
rectifying the poet’s mistake of tartarus being in the bowels 
of the earth, and recurring to the original sense of that word 
above explained ; which, when applied to spirits must be in- 
terpreted spiritually: and thus tartarosos, will import, that 

God cast the apostate angels out of his presence, into that 

blackness of darkness, (2 Peter ii. 17. Jude, ver. 13.) where 

they will be forever banished from the light of his counte- 

nance, and from the beatifying influence of the ever bles- 

sed Three ; as truly as a person plunged into the torpid boun-. 
dary of this created. system would be from the light of the 

sun, and the benign operations of the material heavens.” 

.We have now done with the words, sheol, hades, and tar- 
rus, which are rendered hell in the scriptures; and though 
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we have dealt sparingly in criticism, not having introduced 
but a small portion of the testimony which might be brought 
- forward, yet enough has been said to enable the reader to 
judge with what correctness it has been asserted that ‘ crit- 
ics. now generally agree that neither sheol, hades, nor tar- 
tarus, was ever used by any sacred writer to communicate 
an idea of endless suffering, and therefore should not have 
been translated hell.”?, We do not, however, pretend to have 
proved that these words were used ‘‘ to communicate an idea 
of endless suffering,’’ but that they were used to express suf- 
fering or punishment, in the future state, after death, which 
is as clearly denied, in the above extract, as the doctrine of 
endless punishment. 

We will now consider the fourth and last term rendered 
hell, which is gehenna. Universalists, we, believe, do not 
object so much to the translation of this. word, as they do to 
the idea attached to the English term hell, by which it is ren- 
dered. As this is the word generally employed by the Say- 
jour in those discourses. in which the term hell occurs in. 
the English translation of the scriptures, and as Mr. Morse 
says in the extract, which has been made from his reply to 
Mr. Parker, ‘Christ never taught that hell is beyond the 
grave,”” he is understood to deny that this word, as used in 
the gospel relates to a future state ; and if we understand his 
mode of argumentation, he intends to offer three reasons in 
support of his position, founded on the derivation of the word 
itself, its unfrequent occurrence in the New Testament, and 
the circumstance that it was always addresed to the Jews, but 
never to the gentiles. These reasons shall now receive due 
attention. ee. 

We will first notice what is said on the derivation of the 
word. Mr. Morse quotes from several criticks, to prove 
that the word gehenna was originally applied to the valley 
of Hinnom, a place near Jerusalem, where the Israelites caus- 
ed their children to pass through the fire to Moloch, and 
where a fire was afterwards kept constantly burning to con- 
sume the carcases and other filth that were brought thither 
from the city. This he appears to consider conclusive evidence 
that gehenna cannot be employed to express a future hell ; 
for he says: ‘‘ We have positive proof that gehenna, or the 
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valley of the son of Hinnom, is in this world.”? To this we 
reply, that the conclusion does not follow from the premises ; 
the question is not what was the origin of, the term gehenna, 
but in what sense Christ employed it in. his discourses. 

1. The origin or primary sense of a word does not deter-— 
mine its popular sense in after times.. A few examples will 
satisfy the candid reader of this fact. If, as Mr. Morse sup- 
poses, because the word gehenna was originally the name of 
a place in this world, the valley of the son of Hinnom, it 
cannot have been used to express a place of punishment in, 
the future world, by the same mode of reasoning we might 
disprove the reality of a future state. The Greek word psu- 
che, which is rendered soul, in the scriptures, is derived from 
psucho, which signifies to breathe; hence, phsuche, soul, 
literally signifies the breath, and therefore cannot, according 
to Mr. M’s reasoning, signify the immortal spirit.’ The Greek 
word ouranos, rendered heaven, is derived from oros which 
signifies the end or boundary of a thing or place, or from horao, 
to see; hence, ouranos, heaven, literally signifies the atmos- 
phere or region of the stars and therefore cannot if Mr. M. rea- 
sons well, be applied to a future state of happiness. ‘We have 
the most positive proof that’? heaven “is in this world,” for 
we read of the fowls of heaven, the dew of heaven, the clouds 
of heaven, &c. The English word hell, is now used. by com- 
mon consent, to express a place of future punishment. Uni- 
versalists themselves will not deny that this is now the com~ 
mon acceptation of the term, though they do not believe in 
the existence of such a place ; but such was not the primitive 
signification of this word. It is of Saxon origin, and is de- 
rived from helam which signified to cover or hide; hence, 
the slating of houses and the covers of books were called he- 
ling. See Dr. A. Clark’s note on Matt. xi. 23. Now should 
this book after surviving a thousand years, be-translated into 
another language, and should a controversy occur concerning 
the word hell, by reference to the root and primitive use of 
this term, it might be shown that no reference is had toa fu- 
ture state, just as conclusively as Mr. M. proves that Christ 
did not teach a hell beyond the grave, in the use of the word .. 
gehenna, because this term in its literal sense was applied by _ 


the primitive Hebrews to the valley of Hinnom, 
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_ 2. Mr. ‘Ms critics, whom he has introduced to prove that 
_ the word gehenna was the name of a place near Jerusalem, 
are all against him respecting the sense in which Christ em- 
ployed-this term ; he is under the necessity therefore of im- 
peaching his own witnesses. After introducing what Dr. 
Campbell says on the subject of the origin of the word ge- 
henna, \est the Dr’s testimony should prove too much for the 
good of his cause he adds: The Dr’s opinion that gehenna is 
used in the New Testament to denote the place of future pun- 
ishment is entirely without foundation.”? This is a full con- 
cession that so far as Dr. Campbell’s criticism and opinion 
go, when taken as a whole, they are against universalism ; 
hence, Mr. M. after forcing the Dr. into court, found it ne- 
cessary to impeach him and close his mouth before he had half 
finished his testimony. Mr. Cruden, whom Mr. M. has also 
introduced on this point, likewise understood gehenna, as us- 
ed by the Saviour, to refer to punishment in the future world. 
He says, ‘‘ the wicked in hell not only undergo the punish- 
ment of sense, but also that of loss, which is a separation from 
God, a privation of his sight and of the beatific vision. Add 
to these the eternity of their misery, which, above all consid- 
erations, makes it intolerable: their worm dieth not and their 
_ fire is not quenched, Mark 9. 48.” This clearly proves that 
the very critics, on whose testimony Mr. M. relies to prove 
that gehenna primarily related to the valley of Hinnom, con- 
sidered this circumstance ee consistent with its applica- 
tion to the place of the damned in the future world, by our 
Lord. But to these witnesses other names may be added. 
Mr. Groves, in his Greek and English Dictionary gives the 
following exposition of the term gehenna. He says, ‘it is 
from Hebrew, the valley of Hinnom, and signifies hell, hell 
fire, torments of hell.” Dr. Clark remarks on Matt. v. 22. 
‘From the circumstance of this valley,” (the valley of Hin- 
nom) ‘‘having been the scene of those infernal sacrifices, 
the Jews in our Saviour’s time used the word for hell, the 
place of the damned. See the word applied in this sense 
by the Targum, on Ruth ii. 12. Psal. cxl. 12. Gen. iii. 24. 


xv. 17.” On Isa. xxx. 33, the same critic remarks thus: 


*« Tophet is a valley very near to Jerusalem, to the south east, 


‘called also the valley of Hinnom or gehenna where the Ca~ : 


» 
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naanites, and afterwards the Israelites, sacrificed their chil- 
dren by making them pass through the fire, that is, by, burn- 
ing them in the fire to Moloch, as some suppose. It is there- 
fore used for a place of punishment by fire, and by our blessed 


Saviour in the gospel, for hell fire, as the Jews themselves. 


had applied it.” 

The following pointed remarks are extracted from Hawe’s 
Letters. ‘* But there is another term used to denote future 
punishment much more definite than the two just considered, 
(sheol, and hades.) I refer to gehenna. This word, I know, 
has been frittered away by universalists to mean only a val- 
ley in the vicinity of Jerusalem. But how was it,used by our 
Saviour, and how was it understood by the Jews who heard 
his discourses? I answer, the Saviour always used this term 
to denote the place of future punishment, and that it was uni- 
formly understood in this sense by the Jews of his time. ‘It 
is a word peculiar to the Jews, and was employed by them, 


some time before the coming of Christ, to denote that part of 


sheol which was the habitation of the: wicked after death. 
This is proved by the fact cf its familiar use in the New Tes- 
ment, and by the fact of its being. found in its apocryphal 
books and Jewish Targums ; some of which were written be- 
fore the time of our Saviour. These Targums were transla- 
tions and interpretations of the scriptures ; and in remarking 
upon various passages of the old Testament, use the word ge- 
henna, and expressly explain it to mean the place of punish- 
ment: for the wicked. If then our Saviour did not use this 
word in a totally different sense, from that in which it was 
used by the persons whom he addressed, he must have em- 
ployed it to denote the place of future punishment.” ~ 

3. What fully confirms this point, is, the connection in 
which the word gehenna is uniformly used by Christ in the 
New Testament. A few examples will be sufficient. Matt. 
xviii. 9. ‘If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast it 
- from thee 5 it is better for thee to enter into life with one eye, 
rather than having two eyes to be cast into (gehenna) hell 
fire.” Christ here clearly speaks of being cast into hell, ge- 
henna, as an evil to which men may become liable by their 
conduct, and which they are to avoid. The question then 1s, 


did Jesus Christ, in this text, warn men against being liter- 


he 
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ally cast into the fire which was kept burning in the valley 


of Hinnom to consume the filth of the city ? We think not, - 


for the following reasons : 

1. There is no evidence that criminals were executed in 
the days of our Savior or at any subsequent period by being 
burnt in the valley of Hinnom. 

/ 2. Being “cast into hell fire,” gehenna, is marked as the 
opposite of “entering into life:” “it is better for thee to 
enter into life, &c. rather than to be cast into hell fire.” Now, 
if being ‘cast into hell fire means no more than being burnt 
in the valley of Hinnom as a penal sanction of the law of the 
land, then, entering into life, can mean no more than the en- 
joyment of existence in this world, in common with our race, 
in distinction from those who are put to death for their crimes. 
Thjs conclusion cannot be avoided ; for it would be absurd in 
“the highest degree to suppose, on universalist principles, that 
entering into life refers to the future world, while being cast 
into hell fire relates exclusively to this world. The text clear- 
ly implies that those who’ enter into life are not cast into hell 
fire; and that those who are cast into hell fire do not enter 
into life ; whereas, if universalism be true, and if entering into 
life implies a state of happiness in the future world, then, be- 
ing cast into hell fire can be no hindrance to entering into 
life, if by it nothing more be meant than being burnt to death 
in the valley of Hinnom. If there be no future hell, if all 
enter into life or enjoy a state of happiness immediately after 
death, as universalism asserts, it is easy to see that entering 
into life would be as short a passage from the valley of Hin- 
nom as from any other place; indeed, in such case, hell fire 
would be the very door through which the soul would enter 
into life, and those who were cast into hell fire, would enter 
into life sooner than those who should behave so well as to 
escape the penalty of the law. It is clear then, that if by be- 
ing cast into hell fire 1s meant, being burnt to death in the 
valley of Hinnom, then, by entering into life, we must under- 
stand that the individual, to whom the expression refers, has 
‘not rendered himself liable to be put to death for his crimes. 
The argument then turns on this question: when Jesus Christ 


1 


said, ‘it is better for thee to enter into life,” did he mean 


no more than the preservation of the natural life, in opposi~ — 
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tion to being put to death for crime? If so, every honest man 
who is not burnt, hanged, or in some other way put to death 
for crime, may be said to enter into life, which is a manifest 
perversion of language. To say that a man enters into life, 
supposes that he enters into the enjoyment or possession of 
life in some sense or of some kind not before’ possessed, or: 
enjoyed by him, which is not the case with the individual who 
merely escapes being burnt for his crimes. It is evident then 
that entering into life implies something more than not being” 
burnt to death in the valley of Hinnom; and hence, it is equally 
clear that being cast into hell fire, gehenna, implies more than - 
being thus literally burnt. Matt. xxiii.33. ‘Ye serpents, ye 
generation of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of (ge- 
henna, ) hell ?”? Suppose hell in this text to mean the'valley of - 
Hinnom, and its sense is, how can ye escape the alec Ao 
of the valley of Hinnom? That such is not its meaning iS. 
evident from the fact that they were not in danger of being 
condemned to the fire that is supposed to have been kept 
burning in that valley ; and it is not probable that one of them’ 
was ever condemned to death by burning in that place. Should 
it be said, in reply to this, that the threatening of our Sav- 
iour, “‘ how can ye escape the damnation of hell ?’’ reiates to 
the destruction of the Jews by the Romans, which actually 
took place, and that the ‘damnation of hell,” or being burnt 
in gehenna, is referred to as an alarming figure by which to 
represent the horrors, blood, and fire of that awful overthrow; 
- we answer, such an exposition is an entire abandonment of 
the argument urged by Mr. Morse, and also by Mr. Balfour, 
in his entire work, which he has written on the word hell. © 
The argument is, that the word gehenna did not originally 
refer to a place of punishment, but to the valley of Hinnom ; 
it, therefore, does not in the New Testament refer to a place 
of future punishment. Mr. Balfour says: ‘“ The meaning 
of words in the New Testament must be determined by the 
the original meaning in the Old ;”’ from which he infers that 
as the words rendered hell did not originally signify a place 
of punishment in the future world, they, therefore, never have 
_ this meaning. Now itis as much a departure from this mode 
- of reasoning, to say that Christ referred to the destruction of 
the Jews by the Romans when he threatened them with the. 
13 
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« damnation of hell,”’ as it is for us to say that he referred to 
future punishment in the same expression.’ If the *‘damna- 
tion of hell,” being ‘cast into hell,” &c. cannot mean fu- 
ture punishment because the original word, gehenna, did not 
primitively refer to the future world, for the same reason 
these expressions cannot refer to being slain and carried away 
captive by the Romans. We see then that the word gehen- 
na, in the above text, cannot refer directly and literally to the 
‘valley of Hinnom; that the Jews were not threatened with 
being cast into the literal fire that was there burning : it must 
therefore, refer to some other judgment or punishment. Now, 
as the Jews were directly threatened with some judgment or 
punishment, described by being ‘‘ cast into hell fire,” ‘the 
damnation of hell,?? &c. which did not relate to being cast 
literally into the fire that is supposed to have been burning 
in the valley of Hinnom, the circumstance that the original 
word gehenna which is used in these threatenings, primarily 
referred to this place, cannot prove that they do not describe 
a hell in the future world or even form an objection to such 
a conclusion. We beg leave to introduce one more text on 
this point and we will dismiss it. It is Matt. x. 28. “ Fear 
not them which kill the body, but are. not able to kill the 
soul; but rather fear him which is able to destroy both soul 
and body in hell.” The parallel text, Luke xii. 4, 5, reads 
thus: ‘I say unto you, my friends, Be not afraid of them 
that kill the body, and after that have no more that they can 
do; But I will forewarn you whom ye shall fear; fear him, 
‘which, after he hath killed, hath power to cast into hell.” 
That Jesus Christ does not here refer to being cast into the ' 
literal fire of the valley of Hinnom is clear, from the follow- 
ing circumstances : 

1. The text’ clearly marks being cast into hell, gehenna, 
as a punishment to be inflicted after the death of the body. 
‘Fear him which, after he hath killed hath power to cast 
into hell.” Now if Christ refers to the valley of Hinnom, - 
and not to a future hell, his instruction is this: fear not those 
who have power to put you to death, but fear those who af- 
ter they have taken away your lives, have authority to burn 
the lifeless bodies in the valley of Hinnom ; and Christ is here » 
made to say in effect, that the burning of the body after we 
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are dead, is more to be feared than the loss of life. This is 
manifestly absurd. It is true that the thought of being burnt 
to ashes after we are dead might be revolting to us, but with 
the Saviour who, 
** ever from the skies, 

Looks down and watches all our dust; 

Till he shall bid it rise,”? ( 
it can make no difference where the ashes of his saints rest, 
ig in the valley of Hinnom, Nero’s garden, or the rocky 
tomb. 

2. The text particularly marks hell, gehenna, as the place 
where souls are punished, in distinction from their bodies. 
“ Fear not them that kill the body, but are not able to kill 
ihe soul; but rather fear him which is able to destroy both 
soul and body in heil.”? Here the soul and body are clearly 
distinguished from each other ; the body may be killed and 
the soul still live—them that kill the body,-but are not able to 
Kill the soul ;” or both soul and body may be destroyed in 
hell—*“ him which is able to destroy both soul and body in 
hell.”? Hell then is a place where souls are punished, here 
noted by being destroyed. Now, this cannot be true of the 
valley of Hinnom ; it cannot be consistently maintained that 
souls were punished or destroyed in the valley of Hinnom any 


- more than in Nero’s garden, the Roman inquisition, or the 


retired chamber where the good man closes his eyes and 


gives up the ghost. Hell, therefore, in this text, does not 


mean the valley of Hinnom. 
3. As the text speaks of the body as being killed, while 
the soul is not killed, and then of both soul and body as be- 


ing lable to be cast into hell, or of being destroyed in hell, 


it marks distinctly the soul as being punished or destroyed in 
hell after the death of the body, and that hell, or gehenna, in 
which the soul is cast after the body is killed, must be in a 
future state. If there was not another text in the Bible on 
the subject, this one would forever settle the question respect 
ing the sense in which our Saviour used the term gehennu. 
But universalists attempt to screen themselves from the force 
of the arguments drawn from this text, by speculating upon 
the word destruction, “able to destroy both soul and body 
in hell.” On this expression Mr. Morse in his reply to Mr, 
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Parker, page 17, has made the following remarks: “ But 
suppose ‘God should destroy both soul and body in hell, or in 
any place—then neither soul nor body would remain either to 
suffer or to enjoy any thing. Soul and body would be an- 
nihilated. If his, (Mr. Parker’s) decisive text proves any 
thing unfavorable to universalism, it must be annihilation.’? 
To this we answer, 

1. It is a mere evasion, and only serves to increase diffi- 
culties without removing any. Suppose we were to aggnit 
all that is here contended for, viz. that if this ‘text proves 
any thing unfavorable xfo universalism it must be annihila- 
tion,”? and still it will not relieve universalism from its de- 
_ cisive. proof against it ; for if men are annihilated they cannot 
be made holy and happy; hence, while it would throw diffi- 
culty in the way of the believer in endless misery, it would 
effectually and forever prove the doctrine of universal salva- 
tion to be false. From this retreat of universalists behind 
the doctrine of annihilation, it appears that they are not so 

anxious to prove the doctrine of universal salvation, as the 
are to disprove that of endless misery. It appears rar 
that they would be willing to give up the hope of eternal life, 
and die an eternal death of annihilation, if they can have the, 
honor of dying like Samson, by embracing the pillars of their 
_opponent’s faith, and pulling down the Philistian fabric of 
endless misery over their heads. 
2. We remark that destruction does not mean annihilation 
when it signifies the punishment of the wicked, as a few 
examples will show. Matt. vil. 13. ‘¢ Broad is the way 
that leadeth to destruction;” that is, annihilation. Romans iii. 
16. ‘ Destruction,” that is, annihilation, ‘and misery are in 
their ways.”? 2 Thess. 1. 9. ‘Who shall be punished with 
everlasting destruction,” that is, annihilation ‘from the pres- 
ence of the Lord and from the glory of his power.’ Phil. 
iii. 19. ‘* Whose end is destruction,” that is, annihilation 
2 Peter ii. 1. “‘ And bring upon themselves swift destruc- 
tion ;”’ that is, annihilation. Chap. iii. 16, “ Which they that 
are unlearned and unstable wrest as they do also the other 
scriptures unto their own destruction;” that is, their annihila- 
tion. These instances of the use of the word destruction 
clearly show thatthe wicked will be destroyed, while it is 
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admitted by almost common consent, that they are not to be 
annihilated. Indeed, for a universalist to resort to the doc- 
trine of annihilation, to defend himself against the arguments 
in favor of future or endless punishment, drawn from’ those 
scriptures which threaten the wicked with destruction, is not 
only an entire abandonment of their cause, but also betrays 
a want of honesty, by denouncing, when on the defense, the 
very premises they occupy themselves when they argue di- 
rectly in support of their own theory. That the wicked are 
threatened with destruction cannot be denied; hence, when 
universalists urge that all will be saved, they argue on'the 
ground that the wicked may be destroyed and saved too ; and 
if this be true it is equally clear that they can be also destroy- 
ed and endlessly punished: hence, when they turn in de- 
fence and assert that if the wicked are destroyed, they must 
be-annihilated, and, therefore cannot be punished endlessly, 
they contradict their own creed, and manifest a disregard for 
correct principles of argumentation. 

We trust we have now removed every objection to the 
application of the word gehenna, drawn from its derivation 
and primitive use. 

But, Mr. Morse says: “The word gehenna is found in 
the New Testament twelve times only.”’ This circumstance. 
can certainly form no objection to its application to future or | 
endless punishment in the minds of those who have any con- 
fidence in the divine inspiration of the sctiptures. If it were 
found in but. one text, and that text was given by the inspi- 
ration of God, that is sufficient. But suppose the unfrequent 
use of this word to be an objection to its application to a fu- 
ture hell, and the argument may be employed with equal force 
against Mr. M’s:exposition of the term. If, because the word 
gehenna is used but twelve times in the New Testament, it 
~ cannot relate to a future hell, then, for the same reason it 
cannot have been the name in common use to designate a 
place near Jerusalem where a fire was kept burning to con- 
sume the filth of the city, and where criminals were execu- 
ted, which must be the case to suppose that Christ referred to _ 
this place when he threatened the wicked with the damnation _ 
of hell. If, indeed, there is any force in this objection, it 
will annihilate some of the most prominent arguments in fa- 
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vour of universalism. The word “ restitution,” which is the 
nucleus of universalism, is found but once in the New Tes- 
tament. Acts iii. 21. There is but one text in all the Bible 
that says God ‘will have all men to be saved.” 1 Tim. ii. 
4. But once is it said that God ‘ worketh all things after 
the counsel of his own will.” Eph. i. 11. But once in all 
the scriptures does God say “his counsel shall stand.” Isa. 
xlvi. 10. And yet universalists declaim over these expres- 
sions with as much confidence as though they occurred as of- 
ten as the wicked are threatened with the damnation of hell, 
with being cast into hell, with hell fire, &c. But Mr. M. 
says that the word gehenna ‘‘ was always addressed to the 
Jews. Nothing is said of gehenna to the gentiles.””_ What 
bearing this can have on the question at issue, is not easy to 
conceive. It may prove this: that the authors of the scrip- 
tures used such words as were understood, and in common 
use among those whom, they addressed. As this word was 
peculiar to the Jews, it is not a marvellous circumstance that 
its use should be restricted to them, by men who spoke and 
wrote as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, whether it 
mean the valley of Hinnom, or eternal torment. in the future 
world. * 

_ We have now done with the four words in the original 


language, redered hell in the English translation of the scrip- 


tures ; and whether or not we have proved that there is a 
place of punishment in the future world, called hell, and an- 


- swered and removed the objections founded on the primitive 


use and significations of the original words, we leave the can- 
did reader to judge. We only have to remark in conclusion, 
on this subject, that if we have sustained our position and 
proved the existence of a place called hell, a place of punish- 


ment, where the wicked receive the reward of their doings, 


the question of future punishment is settled. If there is a hell, 
in the future world, andif the wicked are punished in hell, as _— 


_ we think we have proved, then it is clear that the wicked will 


be punished in the future world, or after death. 


III. The punishment of the wicked is so connected with 
the happiness of the righteous, in point of time, as to prove 
its existence to be in a future state. If it can be shown that 


_ the threatenings of the gospel are fulfilled in the punishment 
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of the wicked, at the same time that its promises are’ fulfil- 
led in the salvation of the righteous, it must: follow that such - 
threatenings extend to the future state.- Matt. xiii. 41—43. 
** The Son of Man'shall send forth his angels, and they shall 
gather out of his kingdom all things that offend, and them that 
do iniquity, and shall cast them into a furnace of fire; there — 
shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth: then shall the right- _ 
eous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father.” 
The punishment of the wicked, and the glory of the right- 
eous are both referred to in this text as existing at the same 
time. Then shall the righteous shine: then, at the same | 
time in which those that do iniquity shall be cast into'a furnace 
of fire and wail and gnash their teeth. If the punishment 
here spoken of is confined to this world, then the shining of 
the righteous in the kingdom of their Father must be con- 
fined to this world also. On the. other hand if the righteous 
-are to shine in the kingdom of their father in the future womld ; 
if, to them, ‘“‘ the glory remains when the light, (of this. life) 
fades away,” then the workers of iniquity will be punished 
and wail and gnash their teeth in a future world. That this 
whole subject refers to a future world is evident from Christ’s 
own exposition of it., In relation to the same event he says, 


_ Matt. xiii. 38, 39, 40, “the field is the world.”” Again, ‘ the 


harvest is the end of the world.” And again, ‘So shall it 
- be in the end of the world.” It is, then, at the end of the 
world that the wicked are to be cast into a furnace of fire, 
and the righteous shine in the kingdom of their Father. — It 
is true that universalists attempt to evade the force of all this 
by equivocating upon the Greek word ation, which is here 
‘rendered world; translating it dispensation, or age, and 
thereby referring the wh6le to the overthrow of the Jews 
- and the destruction of their temple, and end of the Mosaic 
-dipensation. As this word will hereafter be introduced on 


. _ another question, we shall spare ourselves and the reader the 


trouble of original criticism in this place; we will attempt to 
show, however, in plain English that the common transla- 
tion, “‘ end of the world,” best accords with the connection. 
The tares and wheat, by which we are to understand the 
children of the wicked one, and the children of the kingdom, 
are represented as growing together until the time of the har- 
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vest, verses 28, 29, 30. ‘Wilt thou then that we go and 


gather them up?, But he said, Nay, lest while ye gather up 
the tares ye root up also the wheat with them. Let both 
grow together until the harvest, and in time of harvest I 


' will say to the reapers, gather ye together first the tares, and 


bind them in bundles to burn them, but gather the wheat into 
my barn.”? Now all this is inapplicable to the destruction of 


_ Jerusalem for the following reasons : 


1. At the time of harvest the angels are to be sent forth as 


reapers, to collect both the bad and the good, verse 41. “ The — 


Sen of Man shall send forth his angels and they shall gather 


~ out of his kingdom,”’ &c. Now, we ask, what angels were 


sent forth as reapers at the destruction of Jerusalem? It could 
not have been the Romans ; for they scattered and dispersed 


instead of gathering together, especially, so far as the chil- 


dren of the kingdom, or the wheat, was concerned ; for the 
disciples all fled at the approach of the Roman army. Nor 
could the Apostles have been intended by the gathering an- 
gels or reapers, for they were of the wheat; and hence, a 
part of that which was to be gathered. 

2. The righteous, figured ie the wheat, are represented 
as being gathered by the same angels or reapers by whom 
the tares are gathered, which is false if the gathering of the 


tares represent the punishment of the Jews by the Romans; 


for it would be too absurd to be maintained for a moment, to 
suppose that the Romans collected all the christians and secur- 
ed them beyond the reach of the ruins of the siege. 

3. The wicked are represented as being first gathered— 
‘“‘oather ye together first the tares;”? which cannot be true if 
the harvest of the wheat refers to the preservation of the 
disciples from the ‘ruin that came upon the Jews; for the 
disciples first fled and were all on the other side of Jordan — 
before Jerusalem was closely encompassed. ; 

A, Both the tares and the wheat are represented as being . 
collected during the same harvest. ‘ Gather ye together 
first the tares,” &c. ‘but gather the wheat into my barn.” 
Now, if the gathering and burning of the tares represent 
the destruction of the Jews, there is no event connected in 
point of time, which answers to the gathering of the wheat 
into the barn. It will not answer to say that the preserva- 
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tion of the disciples constituted the harvest of the wheat; for 
such were the circumstances of this event as to render it-al- 
together improperly represented by a harvest, in which the 
full ripe wheat is gathered into the barn, safe from the plun- 
ere herd and secure from the wasting storm. _ A harvest” 
would better represent the gathering home of the saints into 
the garner of heaven, than the flight of the christians from the 
destruction of Jerusalem, in which they were turned out of 
their houses, exposed to the storm, and endured cold and hun- 
ger, and almost every evil but death itself; yea, much more 
than many suffered who lost their lives in the siege, such as 
were smitten dead at an early period, if, as their bodies fell, 
their souls leaped from the scene of action and mounted to the 
_ upper and better world. We think then that it is clear that 
this subject relates to a final retribution ; and if so, it is equal- 
ly evident, that when the righteous shall be gathered home 
to heaven, and shine in the kingdom of their father, the wick- 
ed will, at the same time be punished for their sins, and wail 
and gnash their teeth; they will therefore be punished in a 
future state. ‘ i ; 
Matt. viii. 11, 12. “I say unto you that many shall come 
from the east and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven, but the chil- 
dren of the kingdom shall be cast out into outer darkness ; 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.”” By “the 
children of the kingdom,” in this text, we understand the Jews, 
who rejected the Saviour, ‘‘ to whom pertaineth the promises, 


and of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ came.”” By — 


those who are said to come from the east and west, we un- 
dertand the Gentiles who believe the gospel and are saved. 
Now we ask, do they come from the east and west and sit 
down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in this life? This 
= one can pretend is the case, unless it be in some visionary 
~~ or ideal sense. Will the righteous then come from the east 
and west, and sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
in a future stale? This no one can doubt, who believes in 
the future happiness of any portion of the human family ; and 
if so, it is in a future state that the unbelieving Jews will be 
cast out, and weep and gnash their teeth. : 
Luke xiii. 28. “ There shall be weeping and gnashing of 
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teeth when ye shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and 


and all the prophets in the kingdom of God and you your- 


selves thrust out.”” Here their weeping and gnashing of teeth 
is fixed at a time when they shall see the patriarchs and proph- 
ets in the kingdom of God. Now, it cannot be consistently 


said that the Jews saw the patriarchs and prophets in the 


kingdom of God at the time of their destruction, or at any 
subsequent period. If then it is in the future world that they 
are to see the patriarchs and prophets in the kingdom of God, 
it follows that it is in a future state also, that they will see 
themselves thrust out, and weep and gnash their teeth—they 


_ will wail and gnash their teeth when they see Abraham, &c. 
in the kingdom of God, and this belongs to the vision of the 


future world. 

This argument cannot be evaded by saying that these texts 
relate to the rejection of the Jews, and the call of the Gen- 
tiles here on earth; for in this sense they are not true. 

1. Those, to whom these scriptures relate, are represented 
as being sensible of their exclusion from the kingdom of God, 
which is not true of the Jews in this world; for they contend 
that the Gospel dispensation, or the Christian Church, is not 
the ee of God, and maintain that they are his only true 
people. 

2. They are represented as seeking admittance into the 
kingdom, saying, ‘Lord, Lord, open unto us,” which is not 
the case with the Jews here, for they have never sought ad- 
mission into the christian church. 

3. They are represented as being frowned away on mak- . 
ing such application. ‘When once the master of the house 
hath risen up, and hath shut the door, and ye begin to stand 
without, and knock at the door, saying, Lord, Lord, open un- 
tous; and he shall answer and say unto you, I know you 
not whence ye are; depart from me all ye workers of iniqui- 
ty.” This is not the present condition of the Jews. The — 
door of the church is open to them ; the gospel invitation is 
to all; the heralds of the cross invite them; Jesus bids them 
come, and God gives every returning Israelite a full welcome 
to the blessings of the Gospel kingdom. 2 Thess. i. 7—10. 
« The Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven, with his 
mighty angels in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that 
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know not God, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, who shall be punished with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord and from the glory of his pow- 
er, when he shall come to be glorified in his saints, and to be 
admired in all them that believe.”? Here the wicked are 
threatened with a punishment awful in its description. Now, 
we ask when will this threatening be executed? The text 
itself answers, ‘‘ when he shall come to be glorified in his 
saints.” The wicked then are to be punished at the same time 
that Christ shall come to be glorified in his saints, and this, 
doubtless will be at the last day, when he-shall come to judge 
the world, at the general resurrection. 1 Thess. iv. 16, 17. 
‘¢ The Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God, 
and the dead in Christ shall rise first; then we which are a- 
live and remain shall be caught up together with them in the 
the clouds to meet the Lord in the air, and so shall we be 
ever with the Lord.” 

We think we have shown, conclusively, in this argument 
that the promises and threatenings of the gospel are cotempo- 
rary in their fulfilment, from which it must follow that the 
wicked will be punished after death, or else, that the prom- 
ises of the gospel secure nothing to believers beyond the 
shades of the tomb ; and to embrace the latter alternative uni- 


versalists will have to abandon their present theory, and ap- . 


ar as infidels, without disguise. 

IX. The scriptures teach that the punishment of the wick- 
ed is longer than man’s entire earthly existence; and if so, 
it must follow that such punishment 1s in a future state. 

1. When the scriptures speak of the life of man, they re- 
present it to be very short, and employ the most expressive 
_. terms and figures to denote its brevity. 1 Peter i. 24. <* All 
_ flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of 
grass; the grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth 


away.”” James iv. 14, « What is your life? it is even a va- 


pour that appeareth for a moment and then vanisheth away.”” 
Psalm ciii. 15, 16. “As for man, his days are as grass, for 
the wind passeth over it and it is gone.” Job. vii.6. “ My 


days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle; viii. 9. “Our | 


days upon earth are a shadow.” xiv. 1. 2. ‘ Man is, of few 
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days; he cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down; he 
fleeth also as a shadow.” A thn 
2. When the scriptures speak of the punishment of the 

wicked, they represent it to be very long, and employ the 
strongest terms to express its duration. Matt. xxv. 41. “ De- 
part from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire ;?? 46. ‘* These 
‘shall go away into everlasting punishment.” 2 Thess. i. 9. 
“¢ Who shall be punished with everlasting destruction ” Rev. 
xx. 10. “Shall be tormented day and night forever and ev- 
er.”” Let it be understood that these texts are not introduced 
in this place to prove endless punishment. This will be at- 
tended to in its proper place. The present object is to show 
_ that the scriptures represent the punishment of the wicked to 
be very long, longer than man’s entire earthly existence. 
Men often commit the most atrocious crimes, after which they 
do not live a year, a month, a week, a day, an hour, and 
sometimes not amoment. Now do they endure a very long 
‘ion in a very short time? Will ‘‘ everlasting fire” 

urn out in a year Can “everlasting punishment” be all 
endured in a month ?—Will the sinner recover from everlast- — 
ing destruction in a week? Is it possible to ‘‘ be tormented 
for ever and ever” ina day or an hour? But suppose the 
sinner to live a life of common length, still it follows that he 
cannot receive in this life, all the punishment which the Bi- 
ble threatens ; for the punishment is longer than the whole of 
his earthly existence. It cannot be consistently denied that 
the terms everlasting, for ever and ever, &c. express longer 
duration than the terms and figures which are used to ex- 
the brevity of life. ‘Everlasting punishment?’ must - 

e longer than a life that ‘is a vapor that appeareth for a 
moment and vanisheth away.” ‘ Everlasting destruction”? 
must last longer than the life of a man, whose ‘ days upon 
earth are a shadow.”” He who is “ tormented forever and 
ever’’ must suffer longer than the earthly existence of a man 
who ‘is of few days.” We say then that the scriptures: 
teach that the punishment of sinners, is longer than the en- 
tire earthly existence of man and that punishment which is 
longer than the life of man must exist in a future state. 

X. The scriptures teach that men will possess the same 

moral character in a future state, with which they leave this, — 
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und if so, those -who-die sinners will be sinners after death ; 
and if sinners, subjects of punishment. Prov. xiv. 32: ‘The 
wicked is driven away in his wickedness, but the righteous 
hath hope in his death.”” In this text, being driven away in 
wickedness, stands opposed to hope in death. It follows then. 
that the righteous have hope in their death, and that the wick- 
ed are without hope in death. Now, hope always relates to 
the future ; hence, in death, amid the pangs of dissolving na- 
ture, as the world recedes from our vision, hope must take 
hold of the realities of a future state; and as the wicked are 
driven away in their wickedness, in distinction from the right- 
eous who have hope in their death, their states must be dif- 
ferent in the future world. If sin only affects the sinner in 
this life, he must have as much hope in his death as the ex- 
piring saint ; and certainly he has more reason to appreciate 
that hope, if his punishment is all this side of death, and all 
is happiness beyond. The peculiar phraseology of the text 
shows that the sinner’s guilt will cleave to him in a future 
state. The wicked is driven away in his’ wickedness, not 
driven away from it; hence, his wickedness goes with him 
into the future world. John v. 28, 29. “ The hour is com- 
ing in the which all that are in their graves shall hear his 
voice, and shall come forth; they that have done good un- 
to the resurrection of life, and they that have done evil un- 

_ to the resurrection of damnation.”? Let it be remarked, that 
a man’s character is not reckoned in view of what he may 
have been, but in view of what he is; hence a man may 
have done evil; and yet, if he ceases to do evil, and learns to 
do well, he is not reckoned an evil doer, but a well doer. 
(see Ezek. xxxiii. 13—16.) Those therefore who die im a 
state of well doing, will be among those who have done well, 
when the dead shall be raised; and those who die in a state 
of evil doing, will be among those who have done evil: the 
former will be raised to the resurrection of life, and the lat~ 
ter to the resurrection of damnation; and both’ will possess 
the same moral character with which they left this world. | 
Ezek. xviii. 26. ‘ When the righteous man turneth away 
from his righteousness, and committeth iniquity, and dieth in 
them, for his iniquity that he hath done shall he die.” This 
text not only teaches that men will possess the same mor- 
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al character in a future state with which. they leave this ; 
but it proves directly, that moral ‘death will exist after the 
death of the body.. Mark the peculiar language: the apos- 
tate is here said, first, to die in his iniquity, and then to die » 
for it. This clearly proves that he who dies a sinner, will 
_ be-a sinner in the future state, and will there experience that 
_ death which is the wages of sin, (see Rom. vi. 23.) That 
men will possess the same moral character in a future state, 
with which they leave this, farther appears from the fact that 
sin attaches itself to the. soul. If sin attached itself to the 
body only, it might be contended that it dies with the body 5 
but having its seat in the soul, it will live with it when the 
body dies.. Death cannot destroy sin, for death itself is an 
effect of sin, as has been shown in Chap. I. and an effect 
can never destroy the cause that produced it; hence, if the 
soul is polluted with sin when it leaves the body, it will be 
polluted still after it has left the body ; and if sin begets mis- 
ery, those who die in sin will be miserable in a future state ; 
and if sin deserves punishment while it exists, the sinner will 
deserve punishment in a future state. 
XI. The punishment of the wicked is so connected with 


p , the existence and punishment of the devils, as to prove it to 


be in a future state. But universalists, or that-class of them 
who deny future punishment, also deny the existence of a 
devil or devils: we will therefore attempt to prove that there 
are real personal devils. The scriptures’ abundantly speak 
of a devil, and of devils; and something must be meant, and 
~ what is it? Those who reject the common opinion of the church, 
that there are real demons who are our invisible foes, are 
not uniform in their faith onthe point. Some suppose that 
by the devil is meant the wicked disposition of men, the car 
nal mind, or evil propensities of human nature ; some sup- 
pose that a personified principle of evil is intended by the de- 
vil; some say that any enemy is a devil in a scriptural sense, 
and that men or any opposer may be intended; and others 
say that by devils, bodily diseases are. intended, especially in 
those cases where devils are said to have been cast out. To 
show that the scriptures speak of other devils, not included 
in this list, real personal devils, shall now be the object of 
a few remarks. te 
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1. The temptation of such as were not possessed of evil 
propensities, must go to prove that, an evil disposition, or a 
personified principle of evil cannot be meant, when the devil 
is spoken of as a tempter. Our first parents as they came 
from the hand of their creator, could not have been possessed 
of evil propensities, or propensities to evil, as has been prov- 
ed in Chap. I. Man in his first state of existence could not 
have possessed any thing which he did not receive from his 
creator ; and as God is holy, he could not be the author of 
evil propensities, unholy affections, or sinful lusts: and yet the 
mother of our race was beguiled and led into sin. Gen. iii. 
13. “ The serpent beguiled me and I did eat.”? 2 Cor. xi. 3. 
«But I fear lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve 
through his subtlety, so your minds should be corrupted from 


~ the simplicity of Christ.” 1 Tim. ii. 14. ‘ But the woman 


being deceived was in the transgression.”? The temptation 
of Christ is another instance to the point, see Matt. iv. 1— 
il, inclusive. Jesus Christ was tempted by some being or 
thing, which could not have been any evil propensity or pro- 
pensity to evil. This appears from two considerations. First, 
the tempter came to Christ and departed from him; second- — 
ly, Jesus Christ could not have possessed, in his own nature, 
any propensity or incentive to evil. If the human nature of 
Jesus Christ was prone to evil, or contained in itself incen- 
tives to evil, it must have been an evil nature, and could no 

have been an acceptable sacrifice to God. . 

2. Some persons have been possessed of many devils at — 
the same time. Luke viii. 30. “‘ And he said legion, because 
many devils were entered into him.”? Luke vii. 2. ‘‘ Ma- 
ry called Magdalene, out of whom went seven devils.” 

3. The devil has an existence separately from, and inde- 
vendently of, man. Luke viii. 33. “‘ Then went the devils 
out of the man and ‘entered into the swine.”? The devils, 
then, must have existed after they went out of the man, which 
could not have been the case, if the devils in question had 
been evil propensities or diseases. Man’s evil propensities — 
cannot exist separately from himself, and disease has no ex- 
istence separately from the constitution upon which it preys. 

4, The devil has attributes and passions ascribed to him 
which imply personal and intellectual being. Matt. vill. 31. 
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“So the devils besought him, saying, If thou cast us out, 
suffer us to go into the herd'of swine.”? This shows that the 
devils possessed reason, volition and desire. 1 Peter v. 8. 

“ Your adversary the devil walketh about seeking whom he 
may devour.” This represents the devil as acting from de- 
sign. James ii. 19. “ The devils believe and tremble.” This 
proves that the devils have intelligence, which is implied ‘n 
believing; and fear, which causes them to tremble. 

5. The devil, (the prince or chief of the devils) has angels. 
If by the devil is meant the evil propensities of our nature, 
a personified principle of evil, or some malignant disease, who 
or what are his angels? Matt. xxv. 31. ‘‘ The devil and his 
angels.” 

'.6. The devil has names and titles ascribed to him, which 
imply personal being. Eph. ii. 2. ‘* The prince of the pow- 
\-erof the air.”? Eph. vi. 12. “ We wrestle not against flesh 

and blood, but against principalities and against powers, the 

rulers of the darkness of this world.’ John vii. 44. “ Ye 

are of your father the devil, he was a murderer from the be- 

ginning, and abode not in the truth, because there is no truth 

in him. When he speaketh a lie he speaketh of his own, for 
he is a Kar and the father of it.” Such names, titles and 
epithets must imply a personal being: — 

7. The devil is an active agent, and has personal actions 
ascribed to him. Matt. xiii. 39. “The enemy: that sowed 
them is the devil.”” 1. Cor, vii. 5. “That satan tempt you 
not.” 2. Cor. ii, 11. § Lest satan should get an advantage 
of us, for we are not ignorant of his devices.”? The devil is 
represented as a murderer, a liar, a deceiver, &c. Such per- 
formances can be ascribed only to personal and active agents. 

_8. The deyil is an accountable agent, and punishable for 
his misconduct. Matt. viii. 29. ‘They cried out, saying, what 
‘have we to do with thee, Jesus thou Son of God? art thou 
come to torment us before the time?, Matt. xxv. 41. “ Pun- 
ishment prepared for the devil and his angels.” Rev. xx. 10. 
‘¢ And the devil that deceived them was cast into the lake of 
fire and brimstone, where the beast and false prophets are, 

and shall be tormented day and. night, for ever and ever.” 
_ Nothing but personal and responsible beings can be subjects 

of punishment. © PR ee 
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9. It appears to have been the opinion of ‘the: orthodox 
Jews, that there ‘were real personal devils. Matt. xii..24. 
** But when the Pharisees heard it, they said, this fellow doth 
not cast out devils but by Beelzebub the prince of the dev- 
ils;?’ see also Matt. ix. 24. If the Pharisees believed in no - 
_ devils, any more than universalists of the present day, what 
did they mean by Beelzebub the prince of devils?, And what 
did they mean when they affirmed that Christ cast out devils 
by this prince of the satanic host? Did they mean that’ Christ 
employed the worst of man’s evil propensities to cast out 
' those of less turpitude ? Or did they mean that he employed 
the worst of diseases to cure those of a more mild character ? 

10. The writers of the New Testament express them- 
selves as though they believed in real devils, and demoniac 
possessions. Mark 1. 34. “‘ And he healed many that were 
sick of divers diseases, and cast out many devils, and suffer- — 
ed not the devils to speak because they knew him.’? Here 
the writer distinguishes diseases from devils, and says that 
Christ suffered not the devils to speak, as though he really 
believed that the devils thus cast out were beings capable of 
_ speaking, and understanding the character and mission of the: 
Son of God. What cried out if there are no devils that are 
personal beings? and who did St. Luke suppose cried out if 
p did not believe in real demoniac possessions ? 

11. Jesus Christ pursued a course directly calculated to 
confirm his disciples in the opinion that they were real and 
personal beings that he cast out. Luke x. 17,18. ‘ And 
the seventy. returned, saying, Lord, even the devils are sub- 
ject unto us through thy name; and he said unto them, I be- 
held satan as lightning fall from heaven.” If they believed 
in devils, this reply was calculated to confirm them in that 
belief; and if they did not believe in devils, what would — 
Christ have the disciples believe it was that he saw fall from 
heaven? Luke iv. 35. ‘And Jesus rebuked him saying, hold 
thy peace and come out of him.” Here Christ, in casting 
out what is called a devil, speaks with authority, not to the 
man, but to the devil he was casting out of the man. ‘ And 
Jesus rebuked him, (the devil) and said, come out of him,” 
(the man.) Did they believe in the existence of real demo- — 
niac possessions, the solemn and direct address of our Lord, 
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to their imaginary démons was certainly calculated to confirm 
them in the error, if it be an error; and if they did not be- 
lieve in the existence of devils, to whom would Jesus have 
had the by-stander suppose. he was addressing himself, with 
such commanding authority ? 

12. The disciples had ** authority over all devils,” to cast 
them out. See Luke ix. 1. By devils here cannot be meant 
bad men of any class or degree, nor any evil propensities in 
our nature, nor any personified principle of evil; for the dis- 
ciples never had authority over these, nor could they have 
such authority consistently. with moral agency on the part of 
the controlled. Had the disciples of our Lord possessed such 
power over evil, or even over the evil dispositions of men, 

‘they could have reformed every sinner at pleasure. 

But before we close this subject, we may do well to de- 

vote a few moments to.the consideration of some of the prin- 


pal objections which have been urged against the commonly 


received opinion on the subject of devils. 

I. It has sometimes been urged that the existence of dev- 
ils cannot be accounted for on any principle consistent with 
enlightened reason, or honorable to God. It has often been 
asked with an air of triumph, who made the devil, or from 
whence came he. 

This objection supposes that God created all beings, and 
that it would be absurd to suppose that he would or could 
create a devil or a host of devils. To this objection we reply : 

1. Universalists, who are so very tenacious for the divine 
honour and holiness on the subject of the existence of devils, 
deny the doctrine of the fall of man; supposing it to be per- 
fectly consistent with wisdom, justice, goodness and holi- 
ness, for God to create man with all his present propensities 


to evil, many of whom appear inferior to the orthodox devil - 


only in point of ability to do evil. Now, if God could cre- 
ate such a wicked race of beings as men have proved 
themselves to be, cs universalists profess to believe, it can 
require but a very small degree of credulity more, to enable 
them to believe that he might create a race of devils. But 
if, as we believe, God created man ‘“ very good” and he has 
become depraved through the abuse of his moral powers, we 
think it easy to conceive that devils may have been originated 
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in the same way. Taking this view of the subject, we see 
that universalists must abandon their opposition to the doctrine » 
of the fall, or else admit that God can create wicked beings ; 
and ‘hence, this objection to the existence of devils falls. ~~ 

2. Leaving universalists to contend with the above diff- - 
culties of their own creating, we would remark that we be- 
lieve the devils to be fallen spirits. In this position we think 
ourselves borne out by the scriptures of divine truth. , It is 
true that this subject is wrapped in much obscurity, but-this 
is no objection to the doctrine of fallen angels, since the fact 
itself is revealed. No clearly revealed truth is to be reject- 
ed because all the circumstances that pertain to it are not re- 
vealed. As the scriptures were given for man’s special ben- 
efit, it could not be expected that they should record circum= 
stantially the events of other worlds, bit only advert to them 
as they in some way shed light upon our present allotment, 
or future destiny ; and such references the scriptures make 
to the fall of angels. 2 Peter ii. 4. ‘God spared not the 
angels that sinned, but cast them down to hell, and delivered 
them into chains of darkness to be reserved unto judgment.” 
Jude 6. “And the angels which kept not their first estate, 
but left their own habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting 
chains under darkness unto the judgment of the great day.’ 
Here are two direct references to the fall of angels, for the 
purpose of illustrating the dealings of God with men.’ The 
argument is that of induction, in which it is shown that cer- 
tain false teachers cannot escape punishment, from the fact of 
the punishment which God inflicted upon transgressors in past 
time. To show this, that God has heretofore punished the 
rebellious, three cases are adduced, viz. the angels that sin- 
ned were cast down to hell; the inhabitants of the old world 
were destroyed by a flood brought in upon the ungodly ; and 
the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah were condemned with an 
overthrow, turned into ashes, and made an example unto those 
who should after live ungodly. The fall of angels is not 
only referred to, but is classed with those awful events, the 
drowning of the old world by a flood, and the consuming of 
Sodom and Gomorrah by a storm of fire; and ‘it is worthy - 
of remark that St. Peter notices these events in the order of 
time in which they occurred. Here then is an event, the sip 
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and punishment of angels, awful from the very association in 
which inspiration has placed it, as well as from the descrip- 
tion given of it. Now we ask what this event was, if the 
commonly received notion of the fall of angels is not true? 
That some rational accountable beings are intended by “‘ the 
angels that sinned,’ no one can doubt, for none but ration- 
al accountable beings can sin and become subjects of punish- 
ment; and as we have no account of any order or race of 
beings, save angels and men, there can be no doubt but one 
or the other of these is intended. If then it is clear that by 
“‘ the angels that sinned,” we are to understand apostate an- 
gels, according to the commonly received doctrine, or men of 
some particular class, character or office, here called angels, 
it only remains to show that the latter cannot be true, and 
the former will appear to be the true sense of the text. We 
will then show from the text itself, that to suppose men 
are intended by “ the angels that sinned,” is utterly incon- 
sistent with universalism, and must prove it to be false. The 
Apostle says, Jude 6. “‘ The angels which kept not their first 
estate but left their own habitation, he hath reserved in ever- 
lasting chains under darkness unto the judgment of the great 
day.”? On this we remark: 

1. The expression, “the angels which kept not their 
first estate but left their own habitation,” clearly describes 
an action in past time, and shows that the sin of the angels, 
or beings here spoken of, was committed at some period pri- 
or to the time of the Apostle’s writing. 

2. The expression, “he hath reserved in everlasting 
chains under darkness,” clearly marks an event past, yet ex- 
tending to the present time; showing that the angels or be- 
ings referred to were then, at the time the Apostle wrote, in 
_ confinement held in reserve. 
| 3. The expression, “unto the judgment of the great day,” 
connected with the last, thus: “he hath reserved in ever- 
Jasting chains under darkness unto the judgment of the great 
‘day,”’ clearly points out a future event as the object of their 
confinement ; their judgment and punishment at some fu- 
ture day of retribution, here tet “the judgment of the 
great day.”” Note then, that if men are intended by the an- 
gels that sinned, the apostle here speaks of men who had sin- 
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ned in past time, who were then in chains under darkness for 
their crimes, and-who were to be reseryed in these chains to 
be judged and punished at some future day ; which must for- 
ever refute the notion that men receive their full punish- 
ment as they pass through life, and establish the doctrine of 
future punishment as clearly as it can be made out in form of 
words. We say then, as angels or men must be intended by 
the apostle, and as universalists cannot, consistently with their 
theory, admit the latter, they must subscribe to the former; 
and that this is really the doctrine of the text, is clear from — 
the fact that the term angel is the one which the scriptures 
uniformly employ to designate the inhabitants of the invisible 
world. The united testimony of these two apostles, speak- 
ing on the same subject, we think sufficient to settle the 
question concerning the fall of angels; but still we will add 
a few more quotations from the scriptures, which we think » 
refer to the same event. 1 John iii. 8. ‘“‘ He that commit-. 
teth sin is of the devil, for the devil sinneth from the begin- 
ning.” Here the devil is represented as being the first sin- 
ner, with whom moral evil originated. John viii. 44. “* Ye 
are of your father the devil, he was 4 murderer from the be- 
ginning, and abode not in the truth.” This text clearly 
proves that the devil is a fallen being, for it says “he abode 
not in the truth ;?? now, he must have once been in the truth 
to justify such an expression. Luke x. 18. ‘And he said 
unto them I beheld satan as lightning fall from heaven.” If 
this does not teach the doctrine of satan’s fall it must be hard 
to conceive in what language it could be taught. Jobiv. 18, | 
19. “ Behold he put no trust in his servants and his angels 
he charged with bly, how much less in them that dwell in 
houses of clay, whose foundation is in the dust.” Here is an 
allusion to the fall of angels too plain to be overlooked. The 
text says expressly that ‘“ he charged his angels with folly ;”” 
and what.clearly proves that the inhabitants of the world of 
spirits is meant by angels is, the. comparison which is instituted 
between these angels and men, whom the writer distinguish- 
es by the expression, “them that dwell wm houses of clay.” 
‘The meaning appears to be this. If he put no trust in his 

servants, the angels, who are disembodied, but charged them 
with folly, how much less shall he put confidence in men, 
who are embodied or dwell in houses of clay. 
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II. It has been objected to the common doctrine of satanic 
influence or temptation, that if the devil is chained in. hell as 
represented in the preceding quotations and remarks, then he 
cannot be about in this world as the tempter of the human 
family. This objection we recollect to have seen very grave- 
ly stated in a universalist periodical. Now, to reply to this, 
it is only necessary to enquire what is meant by the fallen 
angels’ being chained. It is presumed that no one supposes 
that the devil is chained literally, with a material chain, as we 
hand-cuff a criminal, and chain him down to the floor of his 
prison ; such a notion, when applied to spirits, is too absurd 


to be indulged by the most superstitious and vulgar. What 


then. is meant by the fallen angels’ being chained? Their 


chains may signify their hopeless despair, there being with 


them no hope or prospect of ever escaping from their wretch- 
ed condition. Or their being chained may denote that they 
are.so held in on all sides, by the divine power as not to be 


able to go beyond certain limits in their work of malevolence, 


temptation and ruin. Had not satan his chain in this respect, 


beyond the length of which he cannot go, we should no doubt 
see other marks of his goings than those that now appear. 
Now, what is there in all this contrary to the common belief 
in satanic influence in this world. Should it be thought ab- 
surd to suppose that God can lay any restraint upon satan, 
and yet not confine him entirely, so as altogether to prevent 


his evil influence in this world, a sufficient answer will be 
found in the reply to the following objection. 


III. It has sometimes been objected that it is inconsisten 
with the divine power and goodness that such a satanic majes- 
ty, as the devil is supposed to be, should exist and be permit- 
ted to roam with such destroying influence through the world 
and church of God. This argument is sometimes stated thus : 
God has power to destroy or controul the devil, or he has 


‘not; if he has not the power, he cannot be omnipotent, and 


the devil becomes a kind of omnipotent being, at least equal 
with God; and if God has power to destroy or controul the 
devil, and will not do it, he becomes accessary to his deeds, 
and can be but little better than the devil himself. That this 
argument is fallacious is evident from the circumstance that it 
may be applied to disprove what is plain matter of fact. It 
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proves just as much against the existence of wicked men, as 
it does against the existence of devils. It is said, Prov. ix. 
18. “‘ One sinner destroyeth much good.”' Now, God has 
power to destroy or controul this sinner, so as to prevent his 


destroying much good, orhe has not. If God cannot destroy . 


or control the sinner he cannot be omnipotent, and the sinner 
becomes a kind of omnipotent being, at least equal with God ; 
’ and if God can destroy or control the sinner, so as to prevent 


‘his destroying much good, and will not, he becomes accessary~ 


to his deeds and can be but little better than the sinner himself. 
We see then that this argument proves just as much against 


the existence of wicked men as it does against the existence of - 


devils; and the existence and evil influence of wicked men 


it. can never disprove, since these are plain matters of fact; 


_ therefore it can never disprove the existence of devils. What 
God has power to.do, and what he may see it proper’ to do, 
are two things quite distinct from each other. We know not 
but God may have power to annihilate the devil by one look 
from off his throne ; but if it be so it cannot prove that it is 
consistent for him so to do. That God’s peculiar people are 
sometimes tempted and led astray by wicked men, is a fact 
too plain to be denied, and it can detract, no more from the 
power or goodness cf God to suppose that a similar evil in- 
fluence is exerted-by the devil. ~ : 

IV. It has been objected to the doctrine of satanic Nails 


ence, that if the devil tempts men as generally, and in all _ 


parts of-the world as is. believed, he must be capable of being 
in many places at the same time, or he must be omnipresent, 
which can never be ceded to any created being. The falla- 
~ cy of this objection consists in supposing that absolute ubiquity 
is essential to satanic influence as generally believed. On 
this subject we beg leave to remark, 


1.. That every created being has his own sphere of being, 


which he is capable of filling; more than which he cannot 
fill, beyond which he cannot go, and out of which he cannot 


act : as no being can act where he is not. Some beings how- 


ever may fill a larger sphere than others. 

2. Spiritual or disembodied beings may, no doubt, con~- 
vey themselves from one place to another with great facil- 
ity, which unquestionably is the case with the devil. We 
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know not but he can pass around the globe quick as the mo-= 
tion of light. The movements of disembodied spirits, for 
aught we can know, are as easy as our thoughts which pass 
to the most distant orb in the smallest imaginable period of 
time. , 

-8. To the above we would add, that there may be more 
devils than there are men in the world. The apostle in- 
forms us that angels sinned; but how many sinned and fell 
we are not told. We also read of the devil and his angels; 
while we ate informed that seven devils were cast out of one 
individual and a legion out of another. These circumstances 
render.it more than probable that devils are more numerous 
than human beings, and that where we read of the devil, 


reference is had to:the chief, prince, or leader of the infernal 
~ host ; hence, to him so much wickedness is attributed, though 


he has myriads under his command in its accomplishment. 
We trust we have now proved the existence of devils, who 
are subjects of punishment in the invisible world, and have 
also removed the principal objections urged against our theo- 
ry on this head. Now we say that the punishment of wick- 
ed men is connected, both in point of time and place, with 
the punishment of the devils, who inhabit the invisible world. 
Matt, xxv. 41. “ Depart from me ye cursed into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.”” Now, as there 
are devils that inhabit the world of spirits, and as wicked 
men are to be punished with them, it clearly follows that 
wicked men will be punished in the future world.. . 
XII. The scriptures teach that the good works of the 
righteous performed in this life, will be rewarded in a future 
state, and if so, it not only follows that the non-performance 
of these works on the part of the wicked, will affect them in 
the same proportion, they losing what the righteous gain; but 
in addition to their loss, they will receive at the same time, 
in positive punishment, the reward which is due for the non- 
performance of duty aswell as for sins they may have com- 
mitted. Those who deny future punishment, we believe, al- 
ways limit the effect of human actions to this state of exist~ 
ence; denying that virtue or vice affect their votaries after 


the close of this transient life. If then it can be shown that 


& virtuous life, will receive a reward in a future state, it 
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it will follow that the sinnér will also receive his reward, after 
having finished the work of life and’ passed ‘the limits of his 
present career. But before we-enter upon the proof of the po« 
sition, it should be remarked, that when we speak of the re- 
ward of obedience, we mean a. reward of grace, and not of 
debt. Though we can merit nothing at the hand of God, by 
our obedience, yet God of his free grace in Christ Jesus, has 
promised a future reward to all such as obey the gospel in this 


hfe. We will now attempt to show that our conduct in this 


life will have a bearing upon our condition in a future state. 
Luke xiv. 13, 14, ‘‘ When thou makest a feast call the poor, 
the maimed, the lame, the blind, and thou shalt be blessed, 
for they cannot recompense thee; for thou shalt be recom- 
pensed at the resurrection of the just.” Here benevolence 


h 


has the promise of a reward at the resurrection of the just; | 


which proves such reward to be in a future state. The 
man then, who from true christian love, bestows his goods to 
feed the poor, will enjoy a reward in’ the future world, in 
which the sordid miser will have no part; and yet, which he 
might secure if he would pursue the same course. There- 
fore the case of the benevolent and the miserly, will both be 
affected in a future state, by their conduct in the present life. 
Heb. xi. 35. “‘ And others were tortured, not accepting de- 
liverance, that they might obtain a better resurrection.” This 
clearly shows that holy martyrs died in the belief, that their 
fidelity and sufferings would be rewarded with a better resur- 
rection in the future world ; which clearly implies, that such 
as accept deliverance, or procure exemption from suffering in 
this life, by a renunciation of the truth, or by betraying in 
any way the cause of God, will be raised from the dead, less 
to their advantage in the world to come. Rev. ii. 10. “Be 
_ thou faithful unto death and I will give thee a crown of life.” 
This text is too plain to need comment. The faithful here 
have the promise of a reward after death. And will not the 
unfaithfulness of the sinner affect him after death, by depriv- 
ing him of that reward? We might multiply quotations on 
this subject, but it is unnecessary 5 the above plain scriptural 


evidence must convince every candid reader, that we are all 


* 


acting‘ in this life for the retributions of a future world. - » 


XII. The scriptures teach that there is to be a day of ; 
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general judgment, when the whole human family will be judg= 


ed and rewarded according to their moral characters, or con- 


et 
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duct in this life. If men receive all the punishment due to 
their sins, in this life, then every man must be judged as he 
passes along in life’s career ; hence, if we can show that. there 
will be a day of general. judgment, the doctrine of future 
punishment will follow as a necessary consequence. There 
are several classes of scripture texts which might be urged in 
proof of a future and general judgment. 

1. It is worthy of notice, that the scriptures speak of the 
judgment as an event yet future, and not as though it had 
taken place, or as though it were now transpiring every day- 
Eccl. xii. 14. “* For God shall bring every work into judg- 
ment with every secret thing, whether it be good or whether 
it be evil.”” -Mark the expression, God shall bring, not has 
brought, nor does bring, every work into judgment. Rom. 
xiv. 10. “‘ For we must,”’ not do, ‘all stand before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ.”? 2 Cor. v. 10. ‘* For we must,” not 
do, ‘all appear before the judgment seat of Christ.” 

2. Another class of scriptures fix the judgment ata set 
time or on an appointed day. Acts xvil. 31. ‘* He hath ap- 
pointed a day in the which he will judge the world in right- 
eousness.”” Rom. ii. 16. ‘In the day when God shall judge 
the secrets of men by Jesus Christ.” Jude 6. “The judg- 
ment of the great day.” 2 Pet. ii. 9. “The day of judg~ 
ment.” John xu. 48. ‘‘ He that rejecteth me and receiveth 
not my words hath one that judgeth him. The word that I 


speak, the same shall judge him at the last day.”? These 


expressions, ‘the day of judgment,” ‘the day when God 


‘shall judge the secrets of men,”’ “the judgment of the great 


day,’’ “ that nee “the last day,” &c. were common among 
the Jews ; and how they understood them, and consequently 
how they are to be understood when they occur in the scrip- 


_ tures, may be seen by the following extract from Josephus. 


“ For all men, the just as well as the unjust, shall be brought 
before God the word, for to him hath the Father comitted ail 
judgment. This beep exercising a righteous judgment of 
the Father towards all men, hath prepared a just senténce 


for every one according to his works ; at whose judgment seat | 


ub 


when allmen and angels, and demons shall stand, they w 
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send forth one voice, and say, JUST I$ THE JUDGMENT.” 
See discourse on Hades. © 

3. The scriptures speak of the judgment of former gener- 
ations as yet to eome. Matt. x. 15. ‘It shall be more tol- 
erable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of 
judgment than for that city.”? xi.23, 24. “ And thou Ca- ~ 
pernaum, it shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom, in 
the day of judgment than for thee.” Luke xi. 31, 32. “The 
queen of the south shall rise up in the judgment with this — 
generation, and condemn it. The men of Nineveh shall-rise 
up in judgment with this generation, and shall condemn it.” 
It is here declared that it shall be more tolerable, in the day — 
of judgment, for the land of Sodom and Gomorrah, than for 
those cities where Jesus preached and wrought miracles with- 
out effecting their moral reform. Mavk the peculiar language ; 
Christ does not say it was more tolerwble for the land of Sod- 

om than it shail be for thee, in the tay of judgment, but é¢ 
shall be more tolerable, &c. referring the whole to the future, 
elearly implying that those ancient cities, which in ages past 
had withered from existence under the divine displeasure, had 
not yet received their final judgment, and that they were yet 
to be judged together with the unbelieving Jews of our Lord’s 
time. This clearly shows that the final judgment and punish- 
ment of sinners are matters which belong to the future world. 
Again, itis said in the above quotations, that the queen of the 
south, and the men of Nineveh, shall rise in judgment with 
those to whom Christ preached, and condemn them, Now, 
the Ninevites, here referred to, lived eight hundred and six- 
ty-two years before Christ, and the queen of the south made 
_ her visit to see the wisdom of Solomon about one thousand 
years before Christ; and yet these are said to rise a in 
the judgment with the Jews of our Lord’s day. And how 
can this be unless a general judgment is referred to? Surely, — 
generations so remote from each other in point of time, be- 
tween whose earthly allotments, nations rose and fell, and 
millions came and went on the waves of intervening ages; _ 
we say, two such generations declared to rise up in the same 
judgment, and at some future time, must prove beyond all — 
ae abt a future and general judgment. Sey a 
_ XIV. The scriptures teach that the judgment, and conse- 
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quently the punishment of the wicked, are to take place after 
death, and at the general restirrection ; which must determine 

the punishment to be in a future state. 2 Tim. iv. 1. “I 
charge thee therefore, before God and the Lord Jesus Christ, 

who shall judge the quick and the dead ‘at his appearing.” 

1 Peter iv. 5. ‘* Who shall give account to him that is ready 

to judge the quick and the dead.” Acts x. 42. “And he 
commanded us to preach unto the people, and to testify that it 

is he which was ordained of God to. be judge of quick and 
dead.” In these texts, by the quick, we are to understand 
those who shall be alive upon the earth when the judgment 

shall sit; and by the dead, we are to understand such as die 
previously to the judgment who will be raised from the dead. 
What most clearly confirms the point, that these scriptures 

relate to a.judement after death, and at the general resurrec- 

tion, is the circumstance that Christ is declared to be the 
judge. There can be no doubt but it is in the Redeemer’s 
lorified character that he will judge the world; and if so, 

it follows that the judgment must be after death, and at the 
general resurrection ; otherwise all those generations and na- 

tions of men, who had their being, and passed into the fu- 

ture world before the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
have no part in the judgment; whereas, Christ, in his glo- 
rified character,’ is constituted judge of the world,. of the 
“quick and dead.”? If Christ is the judge of all men in his 

_ glorified character, the judgment must be subsequent to his 
resurrection and exaltation, which proves beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt that men are judged after death ; for the in- 
habitants of four thousand years had lived and were dead be- 

fore this event. This view is sustained by the Apostle, Acts: 
xvii. 31. ‘* He hath appointed a day in the which he will 
judge the world in righteousness, by that man whom he hath 

ordained whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in that 
he hath raised him from the dead.” This text contains so 
_ Many reasons in support of the above view that it deserves 

particular attention. 

1. It speaks of the appointment of a day of judgment 
in the which he will judge the WORLD.. The world 

_ then is to be judged by Jesus Christ, and by the world, in — 
this text, nothing less than all men can be understood. Nor 
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can this be set aside by universalists, by saying that it is the 
Jewish world which is here spoken of, and that it was fulfil- 
led in the destruction of Jerusalem ; for this discourse was not 
directed to the Jews, nor was it spoken concerning them. The 
text in question 1s a part of that celebrated discourse deliver- 
ed by St. Paul in Athens, to the idolatrous and philosophical — 
Greeks. The connexion shows that the judgment is univer- 
sal. The Apostle says, “the times of this ignorance God 
winked at,’ which shows that the heathen world is the sub- 
ject of discourse. He farther says, God ‘now commandeth 
all men every where to repent ; because he hath appointed a 
day in the which he will judge the worfd.”” The expression 
* all men every where,” pomting out the subjects of the divine 
command, enjoining repentance, corresponds with the expres- ' 
sion ‘‘ world,” pointing out the subjects of judgment; hence, | 
if all men every where are commanded to repent,’ then, all — a 3 
men every where are to be judged. Here then isa day of 
judgment predicted which does not relate to the Jews, nor 
to the destruction of their city, nor subversion of their poli- 
ty. It would have been a very singular mode of reasoning to 
urge the necessity of repentance upon the Greeks, because 
God had appointed a day in the which he would judge the: 
Jews in righteousness, and burn up their city and disperse 
them among the surrounding nations. 

2. The resurrection of Jesus Christ is-set forth in the text, 
as an evidence or an assurance of this universal judgment. 
There are two points of light in which the resurrection of 
Christ is an assurance of a general judgment. First, it con- 
firmed the doctrines of the gospel, one of which is that of a 
general judgment; and secondly, it furnished clear evidence _ 
of a general resurrection; for “if Christ be preached that he 
rose from the dead, how say some among you that there is 

» no resurrection of the dead? but if there be no resurrec- — 
tion of the dead then is Christ not risen. But now is Christ . 
risen from the dead and become the first fruits of them that. 
slept.” See 1 Cor. xv. 12, 13, 20. It must be difficult to 
see. on what other ground the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
can be an assurance that all men will be judged; and if this 

" is.the correct view of the subject, it follows that the judg- 

“ment is subsequent to Heals and at the general resurrection, 

15*. 
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As Christ’s resurrection is an assurance of a general judg- 
ment by being a proof of a general resurrection, it follows 
that a general resurrection is essential to the judgment of the 
world, of which the apostle speaks ; and must precede it. As 
we have proved beyond all doubt that this text speaks of a 
general judgment which did not relate peculiarly to the Jews, 
and consequently has not been fulfilled in them, it may be 
well to compare it with the preceding texts, which have been 


. introduced in this argument, that it may appear that they all 


relate to the same event. Three texts have been introdu- 
ced. 2 Tim. iv. 1. (1 Peteriv. 5, &. Acts x. 42. which 
declare Christ to be judge of quick and dead, and this text 
declares that his resurrectign is an assurance of such judgment. 
This ‘argues oy that the literally dead are intended— 

e judge of the dead by his own resur- 
rection from the dead. Again, one of the texts, Acts x. 42, 
which declares Christ to be judge of quick and dead, says; 
‘she was ordained of God to be Judge,” while the text, Acts 
Xvil. 31. which we have shown tc relate to a general judg- 
ment, says, God will “judge the world by the man Christ 
Jesus whom he hath ordained.’’ Both texts, in effect, declare 
that Christ is ordained ‘judge ;”? one says, judge of quick 
and dead, and the other, judge of the world. These paral- 
lels, drawn between these different texts, show that they all 
relate to the same event, and that the dead, who are in their 
graves, are intended. But there are other scriptures which 
speak of judgment after death, and at a general resurrection. 
Rev. xx. 12, 13. “ And I saw the dead, small and great, 
stand before God, and the books were opened, and the dead 
were judged out of the things which were written in the 
books, according to their works; and the sea gave up the 
dead that were in it;” &c. This text speaks of all the dead, 
of their standing before God and of their being judged; and 
to render it more certain if possible, the judgment of the dead 
is connected with the resurrection of the body ; “and the sea 
gave up the dead that were init,” &c. This shows, that by 
the dead, those who have died the death of the body are in- 
tended. Heb. ix. 27. ‘It is appointed unto men once — 
to die and after this the judgment.” This text is so plain as 
not to need comment, had not universalists belaboured it, in 
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a manner very much~to distort its features. According to 
their exposition, the apostle is here made to say that it was 


appointed unto the high priest to die figuratively in thé sac- 
rifices, which he offered annually as an atonement for sin’ 
and that after this the judgment came, whereby the congte- - 


gation was judged.and pronounced righteous in view of the 
atonement that had been made.  Or,.as some will have it, 
the apostle speaks of the natural death of the high priest, and 
the judgment which follows relates to the events which were 
connected in law with his demise.” Now, it appears to us that 
nothing was more foreign to the apostle’s mind than either of 
these expositions. The points essentially connected with the 
text in question, in the apostle’s reasoning, are, the two-fold 
appearing of Christ ; once as a sin offering “to put away 
sin,”’ and once * without sin, (without a sin offering,) unto 
salvation.”” The apostle declares that it is not necessary that 
Christ ‘should offer himself often as the high priest enter- 
eth into the holy place every year with the blood of others, 
but now once in the end of the world, (the Jewish dispensa- 
tion,) hath he appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself.”” But this is not all, for as men not only die but are 


to be judged after death, so Christ has not only appeared’ 


once, to die, but “shall appear the second time” to judge the 
world; and this second appearing shall be without a sin of- 
fering: “‘and unto those that look for him,’’ that is, those 
who Sclieve and trust in him, his second appearing shall be 
‘< unto salvation.”? Such appears to us tobe the chain of the 
Apostle’s reasoning, the substance of which may be thus stat+ 
a : As men are subject to one temporal death, and one only, 
so it was necessary for Christ to die once and once only, as 
their substitute to redeem them ; and as men are accountable 
for the improvement they make upon his grace, and hence 
must be judged after death, after the opportunity for such 
improvement is past, so Christ must appear a second time to 
judge them. As men die once, so Christ died once to redeem 


‘them, and as men are to be judged after death, so Christ is — 
to come as judge subsequently to his death; and as he came — 


at the end of the Mosaic dispensation as redeemer, so will 
he come at the end of the Gospel dispensation, that is, the 


end of the world, as judge. We think we have now estabe 
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lished the point that the judgment is after death, and at s 
general resurrection, and if so, it as clearly follows that sin- 
ners will be punished after death. 

XV. The judgment, and of course the punishment of the 
wicked, are connected with a second coming of Christ, in a 
manner which proves the judgment to be future and gener- 
al, and the punishment to be in a future state. Matt. xxv. 
31, 32. “* When the Son of Man shall come in his glory and 
all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the throne 
~ of his glory, and before him shall be gathered all nations. 

So far as we have been able to learn the opinions of oth- 
ers, it is generally agreed that this text relates to one of two 
events: universalists maintain that it was fulfilled in the de- 

struction of Jerusalem, while anti-universalists consider it de- 
_ scriptive of a future and general judgment. To refute the 
_ former of these opinions and to establish the latter, is the in- 
~ tended work of this argument; to effect which we shall, first, 
examine the text itself, and then compare it with other texts, 
which are supposed to relate to the same event. . But before 
we attempt to rear an argument, we will endeavor to remove 
some of the rubbish which universalists have thrown in our 
way, on this subject, by considering what they urge in sup- 
port of their own exposition of this text. Universalists ex- 
plain this paragraph by the preceding chapter which treats of _ 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and where Christ says, verse 
34, ‘This generation shall not pass, till all these things be 
fulfilled.” Now, because Christ spéaks of the sun’s bein 
darkened, and of the moon’s not giving her light, and of the 
falling of the stars of heaven; of the coming of the Son of 
Man, &c. it is argued that the second coming of Christ took 
place at the destruction of Jerusalem, and hence, that the 
xxivth and xxvth chapters relate to the same event. To this 
-we object on the following ground: E . 

1. Though it is clear that Christ does speak of the destruc-' 
tion of Jerusalem in the xxivth chapter, yet it is.not clear 
that his. discourse is exclusively on that subject. He first 
said to his disciples, of the temple ‘there shall not be left 
here one stone upon another that shall not be thrown down.”? 
This led the disciples to enquire, verse 3, “‘ When shall these . 
things be? and what shall be the sign of thy coming and of | 
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the end of the world? On this Dr. A. Clarke has the follow-. 
lowing remarks: -‘‘ There appear to be’ three questions ask- 
ed here by the disciples. _ Ist. When shall these things be? 
viz. the destruction of the city, temple and Jewish state > 
2dly, What shall be the sign of thy coming? viz. to execute 
these judgments upon them, and to establish thy own church : 
and 3dly, When shall this world end? When wilt thou come 
to judge the quick and dead?” Now, as there are three - 
questions blended together, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the answers should be found in like manner, in the same dis-- 
course; and hence, it may be supposed that some. things are 
said here which relate-to the destruction of the temple, and 
others to the final destruction of the world. Should it be in- 
sisted that the expression, “this generation shall not pass till 
all these things be fulfilled,” forbids such an idea, we an- 
swer that it is very far from being clear that by “‘ this gen- 
eration” we are to understand the natural life of the then 
existing inhabitants. The expression may be intended to de- 
signate the Jews asa distinct race or nation of men. We: 
do not mean to say that the word is never used to signify 
the people who live in the same age ; but we deny- that it is 
always used in this sense, and maintain that it is sometimes 
employed to denote a peculiar class’or race of people, extend- 
ing through many ages. A few instances, in which it is used 
in this sense will satisfy the reader of this fact. Ps. xiv. 5. 
“ God is in the generation of the righteous.” Here the right- 
eous are called a generation, as a class or race of persons run- 
ning through all ages of time. Ps. xxiv. 6. ‘This is the 
generation of them that seek him, that seek thy face, O God 
of Jacob.” By adverting to the fourth verse, it will be seen 
that in this text such as have clean hands and pure hearts, &c. 
are declared to be a generation, which does not denote people 
living at the same time, but people of a certain character, in 
_ whatever age or place they live. Prov. xxx. 12. ‘* There is — 
a generation that are pure in their own eyes, and yet is not 
washed from their filthiness.”? Here wicked persons of a cer- 
tain description are called a generation, not because all of this 
particular stamp are cotemporary with each other, but because 
_they are the ah in character in every age; presenting the 


features of a 


| istinct and peculiar race of the wicked. In _ 
F 
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Isa. lit. 8. it is said of the Messiah, ‘who shall declare his 
generation? for he was cut off out of the land of the living.” 
Pace eubieton must mean either, pedigree or progeny, eith- 
er of which implies a race, and not a period of time. 1 Pet. 
i. 9. “ Ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, a peculiar people.”? Here christians are termed 
a generation, and this is spoken of christians in general as a 
_ peculiar race or class of men, and not as having their being 
at the same time. It is clear then that the scriptures do some- 
tames employ the term ea to signify a peculiar peo- 
ple or distinct race ; and if so, this may be the sense in which 
Christ-uses it when he says ‘‘ This generation shall not pass 
away till all these things be fulfilled:’? that is, this sty 
the Jews shall be preserved as a distinct race as a standing 
proof of the predictions I now utter. One pees: appears 
very much to favour this construction. In Luke xxi. 24,32. 
where Christ is speaking on the same subject we read, “‘ Je- 
rusalem shall be trodden down of the gentiles until the times 
of the gentiles be fulfilled.” Here then, it is plainly declar- 
ed that Jerusalem shall be trodden down until the times of 
the gentiles be fulfilled, which implies that the times of the 
gentiles should be fulfilled, and that Jerusalem should cease 
to be trodden down ; and’all this before that generation should 
pass away. Now if -we understand by the expression, ‘this 
generation,” the class of inhabitants then living, this predic- 
‘tion cannot be true, for that generation has passed away, and 
the times of the gentiles appear not to be fulfilled, and Jeru- 
salem is still trodden down by them. But if we understand 
by this generation, the Jews as a distinct and peculiar race, 
the prediction appears to be literally true, and consistent 
with other prophecies which relate to the same event. Rom. 
Bai.) #* for I would not brethren, that ye should be ig- | 
-norant of this mystery, that blindness in part is happened — 
to Israel until the fullness of the gentiles be comein.” If — 
this view be correct, then the supposed difficulty in this sub- 
ject vanishes at once; for the generation or race of the Jews _ 
ave not passed away to this day, they are still a distinct 
people, and there is nothing absurd in supposing that they 
will be preserved so until the end of time, “ to the judgment 
af the great day.” N 
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2. Were it admitted that the xxivth of Matt. the xxist 
of Luke, &c. relate exclusively to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, and that by “ this generation”? we are to understand the 
set of inhabitants then living, confining the whole within the 
lifetime of some of those to whom this solemn discourse was 
delivered, still it will not follow that the last paragraph of 
the xxvth of Matt. relates to the same event; or that there 
is no future coming of Christ predicted in the scriptures, as 
universalists must infer, to render it in the least subservient 
to their cause. Suppose Christ, in giving an account of the 
ruin which was soon to come upon the people, city and tem- 
ple of the Jews, represented that special providence as his 
coming, that he represented the rapid march of the Roman 
army, his ministers of justice, who entered Judea on the east, 
by ‘“‘the lightning that cometh out of the east and shineth 
even unto the west ;” suppose he represented the entire ab- 
olition of the Jewish religion, by the sun’s being darkened, 
and the overthrow of the Jewish state, by the moon’s refus- 
ing to give her light, and the subversion of the judges and 
doctors, by the falling of the stars from heaven; we say ad- 
mit all this, and what does it prove more than that these are 
figurative expressions borrowed from literal correspondent. 
events? Is there a second figurative coming of Christ, a fig- _ 
urative judgment, a figurative passing away of the heavens, ° 
and no such literal events from which these figures are ‘bor- 
rowed? If so we have yet to learn the origin, the nature, and 
import of figurative language. These expressions then, ap~ 
lied to the destruction of Jerusalem, are so far from disprov- 
ing the second coming of Christ at the end of the world, that 
they beyond dispute establish the very point. ate 
Admitting then that all this is figurative, it does not follow 
from thence that the xxvth of Matt. is also figurative. The 
one may be a representation of the destruction of Jerusalem 
in the use of figures borrowed from the events of the last 
day, and the other may be a literal narration of those events. 
‘This is now what we shall attempt to prove, viz. that the 
last paragrath of the xxvth of Matt. contains an account of 
a second coming of Christ, yet to take place. ; 
1. Christ is here said to come in his glory: which cannok 
relate to the destruction of Jerusalem. We often read of the — 
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appearances of the divine glory, as when the angel of God 
appeared to the shepherds on Judah’s hills, Luke un. 9. Christ 
also speaks of the glory he had with the Father “before 
the world was,”? John xvii. 5. But in no sense did Christ 
come in his glory when Jerusalem fell under the pressure of 
Roman arms. Let the Christian look upon the record of 
that event, and fancy that he. hears the clangour of swords 
and shields, the shouts of the victors and the groans of the 
wounded and dying, and that he sees the flames and rising 
columns of smoke from the dissolving city—we say let the 
christian look upon these things, and then ask himself if this 
is the glory of the son of man. Is this the glory he hopes to 
enjoy with his divine Lord? Christ prayed, “ Father glori- 
fy thou me with the glory I had with thee before the world 
was ;” and St. Paul, in speaking of the high calling of the 
christian, says, Rom. viii. 17. ‘ If children, then heirs, heirs 
of God and joint heirs with Jesus Christ, if so be we suffer 
with him that we may be glorified together.”? But if Christ 
came in his glory at the destruction of Jerusalem, we should 
pray, Lord, save us from thy glory. 

2. In the text Christ is said to come with all the holy an- 
gels; which was not the case at the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Tn a controversy, which the writer once held with a univer- 
salist, this objection was raised to his application of this sub- 
ject, to which he replied, that by the holy angels the Roman 
army was intended. It was then stated that the Roman ar- 
my was composed of heathen, which were never in scripture 


* termed holy ; and the words of Daniel were quoted as appli- 


ed by Christ, Matt. xxiv. 15, 16. “When ye shall see the 
abomination of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, 
stand in the holy place, then let them that be in Judea flee 
into the mountains.””? On this text, we remarked that the 
Roman army are so far from being termed holy angels, that 


‘they are called the abomination of desolation. ‘The abetter 


of universalism then changing his ground, as its advocates 
are apt to do, said that by the holy angels was meant the apos- 
tles and christians. To this it was replied that no apostles 
or christians were at Jerusalem at that time; that instead of 
coming at that time they fled away, according to the word 


of their master above quoted, “Then flee ye to the moun- 
By 5 
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tains.” No farther reply’ was offered, and we consider the 
argument as good now as it was then. . 

3. It is declared in the text that Christ shall sit upon the 
throne of his glory at his coming here referred to, which was 
not the case at the'destruction of Jerusalem. Wherein did 
Christ sit upon the throne of his glory at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, any more than at the fall of Babylon, or at the 
dissolution of the Roman empire ? i 

4. In the text it is said that all nations shall be gathered ™ 
before Christ at his coming here referred to. Now there was 
no gathering of nations at the destruction of Jerusalem, but 
rather a scattering: the christians and all strangers fled on 
the approach of the Roman army. In the controversy above 
alluded to, it was replied by the opposite party, that by all na- 

tions, nothing more was meant than a collection of some of 
all nations, and that this was fulfilled in the approach of the 
Roman army, which, it was said, was composed of some of 
every nation on earth. In answer to this it was maintained 
that there is no evidence, or even probability, that there were 
some of every nation in the Roman army, though it was 
‘composed of a collection from different provinces. The au- 
thor of this handy method of making out a collection of all 
nations, was also reminded of what he had just said concern- 
ing the promise of God to Abraham, that in his seed all na- 
tions should be blessed, in which he contended that, by ail 
nations, every individual of all nations, must be understood. 
On this it was remarked that if all nations could be gathered 
together, where there were only a few individuals selected 
out of all nations, it must be perfectly plain. that all nations 
could be blessed in the seed of Abraham, though but some — 
of all nations actually enjoyed the blessing. 

5. It is said in the text, that Christ shall separate them, - 
(nations,) one from another. Now we ask, what nations 
were separated at the destruction of Jerusalem, by being part- 
ed from each other, or by each being severed in its own mem- 
bers? The Roman army, which is made to comprise all na- 

tions, were not separated one from another. The Jews were | 
~ not separated from all other nations at this time, but were ta- 
_ken and sold as slaves among other nations. If it be said _ 
that the Jews were separated from each ether, we answer. 
16 : 
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this was but the separation of one nation, whereas the text 
speaks of all nations. 

6. When Christ shall come, as predicted in this text, the 
obedient are to be rewarded or blessed, upon consideration of 
their former good character. ‘‘ Come, ye blessed of my Fa- 
ther, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world, for I was a hungered and ye gave me meat,” 
&c. What is this kingdom prepared from the foundation of 
‘the world, which the righteous now inherit? It cannot mean 
‘the gospel kingdom on earth, to which the gentiles were then 
called; for the call. of the gentiles, took place long before 
this period: it being an acknowledged fact that the gospel 
had been preached throughout the Roman empire before the 
fall of Jerusalem. Again, the righteous, in this text, are re- 


warded for what they had done, or on the ground of their 


former good conduct, which was not the case in the call of 
the gentiles; for they were received into the gospel church 
on condition of their present repentance and faith, and not on 
account of what they had been or had done. It will be equal- 
ly futile to say that by the reward here promised to the faith- 
ful, we are to understand their preservation amid the ruins 
of that bloody siege. A temporal deliverance, ,or a deliver- 
ance from temporal death is not well described by ‘a king- 


_dom prepared from the foundation of the world:”? As well 
_ might it be said that the same reward was extended to the 


three worthies on their coming forth from the fiery furnace, or 


to Daniel, on, his deliverance from the den of lions. As well 


might every christian be said to inherit a kingdom prepared 
from the foundation of the world when he is in any way de- 
livered from impending danger. © 

7. At the coming of Christ, described in the text, the wick- 
ed will be punished with a punishment prepared for the devil 
and his angels. Now, we trust it has been shown in a pre- 
ceeding argument, (see Argument vij.) that there are real 
and personal devils, inhabitants of the invisible world, from 
which it must follow that the calamities which befell the Jews 
cannot be intended, by a punishment prepared for the devil 
‘and his angels. 


Having examined the text itself, and drawn out such ar- 


; _— as it appears to contain in support of a second com~ 
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ing of Christ to judge the world, we will endeavor farther to 
support the position, by comparing it with other texts which 

are supposed to relate to the same‘event. 1 Thess. iv. 15. 

** The Lord himself shall descend from heaven, with a shout, 

with the voice of the arch-angel and with the trump of God, 

and the dead in Christ shall rise first.” This text speaks of 
Christ’s coming at the resurrection of the dead, which proves 
that he will come at the end of the world, when all the dead will 
be raised. That the resurrection here referred to, is the resur= 
rection of the body, is certain, from the reference which the 
text contains, to the manner of the general resurrection, by. 
the sounding of the last trump.. It must be admitted that 
the same writer is to be understood to mean the same thing, 
when he uses similar expressions in different, places, unless 
the nature of the subject absolutely requires a different con- = 
struction. All admit that 1 Cor. xv. contains an account of 
the resurrection of the dead; and in this chapter, verse 52, 3 
the apostle describes the manner in which the resurrection will 
be. effected, viz. by sounding the trumpet—“ for the trumpet 
shall sound, and the dead shall be raised.”? If this then re- 
fers to the general resurrection, how clear must it be thatthe 
same writer refers to the same event when he says, ‘‘ The - 
Lord shall descend from heaven with the trump of God, and 
the dead shall rise.” Having shown that 1 Thess. iv. 16. 
speaks of Christ’s coming at the general resurrection we'will : 
proceed to compare it with Matt. xxv. 31—46, in farther 
proof that it relates to the same event. Please mark the 

oints of resemblance between the language of Christ in 
Matt. and St. Paul in Tessalonians. 


1. Christ says, “‘The Son of Man shall come in his glo- 
ry ;” Paul says, ‘‘ The Lord himself shall descend from heav- 
en with a shout, with the voice of the arch-angel and the trump 
-of God.” ) 
* 2. Christ says, ‘The Son of Man shall come, and ail the 
holy angels with him ;”? Paul says, as above, that he “shall 
descend with a shout, with the voice of the arch-angel, &c. 
His coming with a shout, anwers to his coming with all the = 
~ holy angels, for a shout supposes that he will have attendants 
who will give the shout. 
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3. Christ says, “ All nations shall be gathered before him;” 
Paul says, ‘‘ The dead shall rise.” 

4. Christ speaks to the faithful, “Come ye blessed of my 
father inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world.’? These shall go ‘into life eternal.”” Paul 
says, of the righteous, ‘‘they shall be caught up to meet the 

‘Lord in the air, so shall they ever be with the Lord.” 

_ It appears to us that nothing but a determination to support 
an opinion, at all hazards, could lead the mind to apply these 
texts to different events. They seem to refer to the same 
event, with this difference only—Christ treats of both the 
righteous and the wicked, while St. Paul speaks of the right- 

-eous only. But the apostle, in his second letter to the same 
people, treats of both the righteous and the wicked. 2. Thess. 
i.7—10. ‘*When- the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from 
heaven in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know 
not God, and obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who shall be punished with everlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his power, when 
he shall come to be glorified in his saints.”? That this text 
relates. to the same event described in the former one, must 
appear, when we consider, 

1. That they were both penned by the same hand. 

2. They were both directed to the same people. 

3. They resemble each other so nearly as not to admit of 

an application to different events without an express warrant 
from the author. Note, the first of these texts says, ‘‘ The 
Lord himself shall descend from heaven.’? The second says, 
« The Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven.’? One says, 
*« He shall descend with the voice of the archangel.” The 
other says, “He shall be revealed with his mighty angels.” 
Now, that 2 Thess. i. 7—10, does not relate to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem must appear from a consideration of the sub- 
jects to whom it was addressed. 
1. The church at Thessalonica was not composed of Jews 
but principally of devout Greeks and converted heathen. 
“Hence,” says Dr. Clarke, ‘we find in the epistle but few 
allusions to the Jews, and but few references to the peculiar~ 
ities of their religious or civil institutions.” . 

2. The Thessalonians were too remote from Jerusalem ta 
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be materially affected by the judgments which befel this de- 
voted city. Thessalonica was a city in Europe distant near- 
ly one thousand miles from the noise and blood of the siege 
that proved the overthrow of the Jews. In view of these 
circumstances to suppose that St. Paul appealed to their hopes 
and fears on the ground of the fall of Jerusalem, describing 
the event by a revelation of the Lord Jesus from heaven with 
his mighty angels in flaming fire, is too absurd to be believ- 
ed. We will introduce one text more which refers to the 
second coming of Christ and leave the subject. It is 1 Cor. 
xi. 26. “As oft as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye - 
do show the Lord’s death till he come.’”? This text clearly 
implies that the death of Christ is to be celebrated in the ho- 
ly sacrament until the Lord comes, and no longer ; from which 
it follows that the sacrament has been invalid since the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, or else that Christ did not come then, 
has not yet come, but is to come hereafter, at a time when 
gospel ordinances will no longer be perpetuated. This argu- 
ment we do not expect will weigh much with the unceremo- 
nious quaker, but with universalists, who sometimes pretend 
to administer the sacrament, and with all others, who believe 
in its validity it must prove conclusive. 

‘We trust we have now shown that the judgment and pun- 
ishment of the wicked are connected with a second comin 
of Christ, yet future, from which it most clearly follows that 
the wicked are to be punished in a future state. | 

XVI. The scriptures connect the judgment and punish- 
ment of the wicket with the end of the world, or the disso- 
lution of this whole mundane system, which must determine 
the punishment to be in a future state. If it can be proved 

_that the wicked will be judged and punished at a time when 
this world will cease to be, the argument will be irresistible 
in proof that they will be punished in a future state. We 
are not prepared to say whether universalists, generally, will 

- admit that this world will have an end and cease to be, hav- 

ing never fallen in with any decisive expression on this sub- 

_ ject; but whether they will admit it or not, we think it may 
Tcusily proved. Heb. i. 10—12. “ Thou Lord in the be- 

ginning hast laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens 
are the work of thine hands; they shall perish, but thou re 
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mainest ; and they all shall wax old as doth a garment and as 
a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and they shall be changed ; 
but thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail.”” That 
the literal heavens and earth are intended in this text, is ev- 
ident from the plain reference to the Mosaic account of the 
creation which it contains. Gen. i. 1. ‘In the beginning 


_ God created the heavens and the earth.””? Now, it is clear 


that the same beginning is referred to in the text above quo- 


ted. “Thou, Lord in the beginning hast laid the foundations 


of the earth and the heavens are the work of thy hands ;” 
and jf the same beginning is referred to in both texts, it must 
follow that the same heavens and earth are also intended. It 
is then clear that the literal heavens and earth, which God 
created in the beginning are to perish, wax old, as doth a 
garment, and.as a vesture be folded up. Having shown that 
this world will have an end, we will produce some of those 
texts which connect the judgment and punishment of ungodly 
men with this.solemn event. . 2 Pet. iii. 7, 10, 12. ‘* But 
the heavens and the earth that are now, are kept in store, 
reserved unto fire, against the day of judgment and perdi- 
tion of ungodly men. But the day of the Lord will come as 
a thief in the night, in the which the heavens shall pass away 
with a great noise and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat; the earth also, and the works that are therein shall be 
burned up. Looking for, and hastening unto the coming of 
the day of God, wherein the heavens being on fire shall be 
dissolved, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat.”? 
Rey. xx. 11, 12. «And I saw a great white throne, and 
him that sat upon it, from whose face the earth and the heav- 
ens fled away and there was found no place for them. And 
I saw the dead, small and great stand before God, and the 


dead were judged,” &c. These texts clearly connect the 


judgment of the world, and the punishment of the wicked, 
with the end of time, or the dissolution of this whole mun- 


_ dane system; and that punishment which is to be inflicted 


when time shall be gone, and when the world shall be no 
more, must be in a future state. . 

XVII. Men generally have a consciousness of future ret- 
ribution, insomuch, that it is a common sentiment in the world 
that sin will be punished after death. 
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That it is the prevailing opinion among Christians, Jews 
and Mahometans, cannot ‘be denied. But let us inquire if it 
be a common sentiment in the heathen world also. | 


The Chinese are said to believe in punishment after death. | 


Confucius who is said to have been born 550 years before 
Christ, taught that it was the indipensable duty of every 
man to perform sacred rights to the memory of his ancestors, 


and that whosoever neglected this duty, would be punished. 


after death, by the exclusion of his soul from the hall of his 
ancestors, &c. Another sect among this people are said to 


teach that there is a great distinction between goo and evil, 


and that the good are rewarded and the wicked punished af- 
ter death, in places suited to the spirits of each. , 


The Japanese also believe in punishment after death. The’ 


most prevalent religious sects in Japan, are those of Sinto 
and Budsdo. Of that of Sinto, which is the most ancient, 
it is said: “They have some conception of the soul’s im- 
mortality and believe that a happy abode immediately under 
heaven is assigned to the spirits that are virtuous; while 
those of the wicked shall be doomed to wander to and fro 


under the firmament.”” Budsdo taught that ‘the souls of the . 


wicked are condemned to undergo punishment and purifica- 
tion after death, by passing into the bodies of the lower ani- 
mals.” 

Of the Thibetians and Tartars it is said: ‘ They believe 
in one God and a trinity, but full of errors; and a paradise 
hell and purgatory, but full of errors also.” : 

It is said, “all the Hindoo seets believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul, transmigration, and a future state of re~ 
wards and punishment.”’ rie | 

Of the Aborigines of New-England it is said: “ The im- 
mortality of the soul was in some way universally believed 
among them. When good men die, mney say their spirits go 
to Kitchtan, where they meet their friends and enjoy all man- 
ner of pleasures. When wicked men die they go to Kitch- 


tan also, but are commanded to walk away and wanderabout _ 


in restless discontent and darkness forever.” See Religious 
Ceremonies and Customs, by Charles A. Goodrich. 

The following is from the last speech of Socrates, the 
Grecian Philosopher, who was put to death about four hun- 
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dred years before the christian era. The condemned orators 
after labouring to prove the immortality of the soul, improves 
upon this doctrine as follows: ‘‘ My friends there is still one 
thing which is very just to believe ; and this is, that if the 
soul be immortal, it requires to be cultivated with attention, 
not only for what we call the time of life, but for that which 
is to follow, I mean eternity; and the least neglect in this 

int may be attended with endless consequences. If death: 
were the final dissolution of being, the wicked would be great 
gainers by it, as. being detent at once from their bodies, 
their souls, and their vices; but as the soul is immortal, it has 
no other means of being freed from its evils, nor any safety 
for itself but in becoming very good and very ‘prudent; for 
' it carries nothing away with it but its good or bad deeds, its 
virtues or vices, which are commonly the consequence of the 
education it has received, and the cause of eternal happiness 
or misery. 

‘«< When the dead are arrived at the fatal rendezvous of de- 
parted souls, whither demons conduct them, they are all judg- 
ed. ‘Those who are judged to be incurable on account of the 
greatness of their crimes, the fatal destiny that passes judg- 
ment upon them, hurls them into Tartarus, from whence 
they shall never depart. 

“ But for those who have passed through life with pecul- 
iar sanctity of manners, delivered from their base earthly a- 
bodes as froma prison, they are received on high, in a pure re- 
gion which they inhabit, and live without their bodies through 
all eternity in a series of joys and delights which it is not ea- 
‘sy to describe.” Rollin’s History, Vol. iv. pages, 38, 39. 

It appears then, that the doctrine of future retribution is 
a common sentiment in the world, common among all nations 
and tribes of men, and common to all religions. 

The doctrine of future punishment is proclaimed in the 
language of heathen oracles; it is taught at the temple of Jug- 
gernaut, and believed on the banks of the Ganges; itis read 
in the Koran, and believed by all true Mahomedans. Go to 
the Jews and they will teach you the same sentiment; and 
inquire at the shrine of Christianity and you will see future 
retribution inscribed upon her sacred altars, with the excep- 
tion of a few, erected by universalists. Now, we ask from 
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whence is this general conviction of future punishment deriv- 
ed? If it be said, as universalists have often said, that it is a 
heathen tradition, we ask from whence the heathen received 
it at first, and how does it happen that this is a general sen- 
timent in the world, when, in other respects, each heathen 
nation, generally, has sentiments and rites peculiar to itself? 
If the doctrine of future punishment be an error, it is the 
most general one that ever entered the world, and must have 
been introduced in the most insidious manner. Other errors 
may generally be traced to their sources, and their authors, - 
and the time of their introduction be. pointed out ; but no ac- \ - 
count of the origin of the doctrine of future punishment can - 
be given, on the supposition that it.is false. If some errors 
cannot be traced back to their origin, they are not general in 
the world, but are peculiar to particular nations, tribes, or 
sects; while the sentiment in question is a general one, and 

revails most where the scriptures are most known and Tread. 

he doctrine of future punishment must have had its origin 5 
and as it prevails generally in the world, and as no account 
canbe given of its introduction, it follows that it must have 
sprung from some one of the follow'ng sources :—It must be 
instinct, the result of natural reason, the light of nature, the 
impression of God’s spirit on the mind, or the principle of 
revelation contained in the Bible. Now, if it be instinct, it 
_ must be from the Creator; if it be the result of natural rea- | 
son, it cannot be unreasonable ; if it be the light of nature, 
it is a revelation from God; if it be the impression of God’s 
Spirit on the mind, it is no less a divine revelation ; and if it 
be the sentiment of the Bible, none but infidels will deny it. 
If universalists can prove that the doctrine in question had 
some other origin, or if some other sentiment can be named, 
manifestly false, and equally common in the world, of the or- 
igin of which no account can be given, we acknowledge that 
they will evade the force of this argument; but until this be 
done the argument must prove ruinous to their theory. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The Duration of Future Punishment. 


In the preceding chapter, we have confined our remarks 
to the simple fact of punishment, in a future state, without 
any reference to its limited or endless duration, and having, 
as we believe, established the.fact of punishment after death, 
we shall devote the present chapter to a consideration of its 
duration, in which we shall:attempt to prove that it will be 
endless. And after what has been said in proof of future 
punishment, we think ‘the reader will justify us in proceed- 
ing in the proof of endless punishment, on the supposition 
that punishment will exist in the future world; hence, this 


chapter and the preceding one will reciprocally support each 


other. So far as the fact of punishment in the future world 
appears unfavorable to the final reformation and salvation of 
all lost spirits, the preceding chapter comes in with its whole 
weight of argument to the support of this, while the pres- 
ent, so far as it contains arguments in favour of endless pun- 
ishment, which are not dependent on the circumstance that 
the punishment is in the future world, must support the pre~ 
ceding ; for just as far as arguments go towards proving end- 
less punishment, they, at the same time, prove that such pun- 
ishment must be ina future state. The question upon which 
we now enter, is one of awful moment, and in our theologi- 
cal war with universalists is the main post against which they 


of every class and opinion, equally direct their assaults with 


an unsparing effort. The Universalists, the Restorationers, 
and Destructionists, all direct their battering rams against 
this castle of endless punishment; and well they may, for it 
is a commanding position, which, if they do not succeed in 
silencing, its batteries will drive them from every position 
they may see fit to occupy, and beat down every bulwark of 
defence they can rear. Opposed to this stands the main sen- 
timent of universalism, which asserts the final holiness and 
happiness of all men, mm defence of which all universalists 
unite. And having as we believe demolished their outposts, 
we propose assaulting the citadel itself, in the present chap- 
ter, by proving the fact of endlesg punishment. 


, 
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I. We urge, in support of the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment, those terms which the scriptures employ to express the 
duration of punishment. Such as, everlasting, forever, for- 
ever and ever, eternal, dieth not, unquenchable, &c. Matt. 
xxv. 46. “These shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment.” Matt. xviii. 8. “It is better for thee to enter into 
life halt or maimed rather than having two hands or two feet 
to be cast into everlasting fire.’? 2 Thes. i. 9. “ Who shall 
be punished with everlasting destruction.” F etile 

These texts clearly prove that the punishment of the wick- 
ed will be everlasting. Everlasting punishment, everlasting 
fire, and everlasting destruction, are expressions too plain to. 
need any comment. It will not be. denied that everlasting 
literally signifies endless, and that when the word is used to 
signify any thing shor{xef endless, it is not used in its proper 
sense. Dr. Johnson defines the word thus: everlasting ; 
perpetual, without end.” Dr. Webster: 1. Lasting or 
enduring forever, eternal, continuing without end, immortal. 
2. Perpetual, continuing indefinitely, or during the present 
state of things. 3. In popular language endless, continued, 
unintermitted.”? But while there is no room for dispute about 
the English word everlasting, it is often contended by uni- 
versalists that the original is not properly rendered by it, at 
least in those cases in which it is ehigw to the punishment 
of the wicked. The following ground is taken, on this point, 
by Mr. Morse in his reply to Mr.) Parker. On page 14 
the author says: “If he”? (Mr. Parker) “had looked into his _ 
Greek Testament, he would have seen that the phrase ren- 
dered ‘eternal damnation’ is aionion kriseos which does not .\ 
necessarily signify endless suffering. The word, kriseos, 
damnation, is equivalent to condemnation or punishment. The 
word aionion. is equivalent to long lasting, or according to 

scriptural usage, everlasting.”” And what the meaning of ev- 
erlasting is, he tells us on page 13, where he says: “ The 
scriptural meaning of the word everlasting maybe easily 
“understood by observing that the land of Canaan was promis- 
ed. to the seed of Abraham for an everlasting posséssion. 
- Gen. 17. 8. and they have long since ceased to possess it.” 
_ This, we believe, is the ground generally taken by univer- 
salists, the substance of which is, the words rendered ever- — 
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lasting, eternal, &c. are applied to some things which have 
an end, therefore the punishment of the wicked.to which 
they are applied, to describe its duration, must have an end - 
also. ‘Before we enter upon the main argument, drawn from 
these words, a few remarks shall be devoted to the above 
quotation from Mr. Morse, which will apply equally well to 
what others have said and written on the same subject. 
1. Mr. M. says, ‘ The word aionios is equivalent to long, 
lasting, or everlasting.”? Here the truth is told in the end ; 
we suppose the word aionios to be properly translated by the 
word everlasting. But why does Mr. M. cause his readers 
to blunder over two errors to come to this truth, by saying 
first, that the word in question is equivalent to long, or last- 
ing? The object, no doubt, is to give his readers to under- 
stand that the word is as properly rendered by long as by 
everlasting, which is not true. The word aionios is never 
rendered long, nor can it be so rendered without destroying 
the sense of the sacred text, as a few examples will show. If 
the word in question can be properly rendered long, as Mr. M. 
more than intimates, then where the word occurs in the ori- _ 
ginal, and is rendered everlasting, and eternal, it will make — 
good sense to read, ene the place of these words. By this 
then we will test Mr. M?’s criticism. We read, John in. 15. 
<‘ Whosoever believeth in him shall not perish, but have 
eternal life; according to Mr. M. long life. This rendering 
makes the ie promise long life to the believer, which is 
contradicted by matter of fact, for St. Stephen believed, and 
his faith, instead of procuring long life, was the occasion of 
his premature death. Chap. v. 39. “ Search the scriptures, 
for in them. ye think ye have eternal life ;?? that is, accord- 
“ing to Mr. M. the Jews thought they had long life in the 
.. Scriptures. But to sustain this rendering it must be shown | 
that the Jews lived toa greater age than the surrounding q 
nations, who were destitute of the scriptures.. How other- 
wise could they think they had long life in the scriptures ? 
Chap. vi. 29. “Labour not for the meat that perisheth but 
for that meat which endureth unto everlasting life ;” that is, 
long life. Verse 68. “Then Simon Peter said unto him, 
Lord, to whom shall we go, thou hast the words of eternal — 
life;”” that is, thou hast the words of long life. Chap. XV, 3. 
- 
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** This is life eternal that they might know thee ;” that is, 
hfe long. Acts xin. 48. “‘ As many as were ordained to eter- 
nal life believed.”” According to Mr. M’s criticism, this must 
mean that as many as were destined or determined (as some 
render the word teéagmenoi, ordain, ) to live long believed the 
gospel. Rom. xvi. 36. “ The everlasting God ;” that is, ac- 
cording to Mr. M. the lasting or long lived God. Verse 27. 
**to God only wise be glory through Jesus Christ forever ;” 
that is, for a long time. These illustrations must show how 
utterly unfounded Mr. M’s statement is that the word aionios 
is equivalent to long or lasting, unless lasting be understood 
in an unlimited sense. _ If universalism rests upon such garb- 
ling criticism as he has given us in this instance, it has but a 
poor foundation. ‘ 

2. Mr. Morse says, ‘‘ The scriptural meaning of the word 
everlasting, may be easily understood by observing that the 
land of Canaan was promised to the seed of Abraham for an 
everlasting possession, and that they have long since ceased 
to possess it. To this we reply, “The scriptural meaning 
of the word everlasting may be easily understood by obsery- 
ing”’ that.God is said to be an everlasting God ; that the king- 


dom of God is an everlasting kingdom, and that the gift of — 


God through Jesus Christ is everlasting life. Rom. xvi. 26. 
Matt. vi. 13. Rom. v.21. vi. 23. Nowif Mr. M. has done 
_any thing towards proving that the word everlasting does not 
express endless duration, we have done just as much towards 
proving that it does express endless duration. If the word 
everlasting cannot mean endless, because it is sometimes ap- 
plied to things which are not endless, then, it cannot mean 
any thing less than endless because it is applied to the exis- 


ness of the saints, which are absolutely endless. 

3. The circumstance that the land of Canaan was promis- 
‘ed to the seed of Abraham for an everlasting possession. 
and that they have ceased to possess it, does not prove that 
the word is used in a restricted sense even in this instance, 


~ enant by limitation, which secured it to them, but by forfeit~ 
Me ure of its privileges, by a non-compliance’ with its conditions 
i 17 


tence of God, the duration of his kingdom, and the happi- © 


It is perfectly plain that the seed of Abraham were not dis- - 
possessed of the land of Canaan by a dissolution of the cov- 
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on their part. To argue as Mr. M. does, that the word ev- 
erlasting means a limited period because the land of Canaan 
was promised to the Jews forever, and because they notwith- 
standing, have ceased to a! ; implies that it was prom- 
ised to them for a limited period; and that such period has 
expired, in consequence of which, they are dispossessed of 
_ the promised land, like a man who is dispossessed of his farm 
‘by the expiration of his lease by which he holds it, it being 
given for a term of years, which is not the case. The Jews 
were dispossessed of the land of Canaan more like a man 
who holds what we call an everlasting lease of his farm, and 
is dispossessed of it by a forfeiture of its conditions. The 
covenant was conditional, as appears from Deut. xxxviii. 
15, 63, 64. ‘ But it shall came to pass that if thou wilt not 
hearken unto the voice of the Lord thy God to observe to 
do all his commandments that all these curses shall come up- 
on thee, and ye shall be plucked from off the land whither 
thou goest to possess it, and the Lord shall scatter thee among 
all people.” ‘The Jews then were plucked from the prom- 
ised land in consequence of their sins, and not because the 
word everlasting, in the use of which it was promised to them, 
did not secure it to them for a longer period. Had they obey- 
ed the voice of the Lord their God, they would, no doubt, 
~now have been in possession of the land of their fathers ; and. 
it is now the general opinion of the church that the’ outcasts 
of the children of Israel shall yet be gathered under the gos- 
pel banner, and be put again into the possession of the land of 
their former inheritance. But it may be said that even in 
such case everlasting can mean no longer than natural life, or 
the whole period of time, at most, as the land of Canaan can- 
not be possessed in a future world. This is true, so far as 
the land of Canaan is literally concerned; but it should be re- 


membered that the promise, which secured the land of Ca- | 
naan, included other blessings of a spiritual and heavenly — 


character, and that the promised land is to be regarded as an — 
earnest and type of heaven, which is everlasting in the highest — 


sense. But it is often said, that we read that the priesthood — 


~ of Aaron was everlasting, and of the everlasting hills, &¢. _ 
as well as the land of Canaan as an everlasting possession. — 


These facts are uttered by universalists, with as much of an 
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air of triumph as thoughthey were utterly irreconcilable with 
the belief that the same word, when applied to the punishment. 
of the wicked, expressess endless duration. But we have al- 
ready shown that the same word is applied to the existence 
of God, which is absolutely endless ; we have therefore just 
as good a right to conclude from thence that it must mean 
endless duration when it is applied to the punishment of the 
wicked. But all this proves no more than that the word is 
applied, sometimes to things which have an end, and some-- 


times to things which are absolutely endless, leaving us to de- . 
termine from other considerations in which sense it is used in 


each case. Now it is generally agreed that the word must 
be construed according to the nature of the subject to which 
it is applied. Not however that the nature of the subject 
fixes the meaning of the word, but on the*principle that the 
word is used in a proper, and in an accommodated sense, and 
that the nature of the subject determines’ in which of these 
senses it is used in that particular instance ; the word being 
applied to some things which are everlasting only in an ac- 
commodated sense, and to others which are properly endless. 
- Guided then by this rule, for which universalists themselves 
contend, let us test the strength of their defence against the 
argument drawn from this and kindred words, in favour of 
the doctrine of endless punishment. 

The hills are said to be everlasting hills, and the punish- 
ment of the wicked is said to be everlasting punishment. In 
what sense then are the hills everlasting ?’ They are everlast- 
ing in an accommodated sense, in two respects. They will 
. endure as long.as the earth, of which they form a part, and 
as long as time, in which they have their existence. The 
hills will never come to an end as hills abstractly considered, 
but will end only when the earth itself shall be burned up 
af the end of time, in which they exist. Now, let us apply 
the same principle of interpretation to the punishment of the 
- wicked. The hill is everlasting because it is as lasting as 

the earth to which it is teched, and if so, to render punish- 
ment everlasting, must it not be as lasting as the soul on 
which it is inflicted; which will render it absolutely end- 
— less in the opinion of all who believe in the gutta of 

ihe soul? Again the hillis everlasting, because it will endure 
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as long as time, in which it exists, and if so, to render pun- 
ishment everlasting, must it not be as lasting as the age in 
which it takes place? and this we have shown in the pre- 


ceding chapter to be the future world. This must render the . 


punishment of the wicked absolutely endless, in the opinion 
of ‘all who believe in’an endless hereafter. 


The same mode of reasoning may be employed in relation 
to the priesthood of.Aaron, which was everlasting in an ac- 
commodated sense, because it was as lasting as the dispensa- 
tion under which it was established. The priesthood had no 
end, asa distinct feature or branch of the Mosaic economy, 
but was.ended by the abrogation of the whole dispensation, 
of which it formed a part; and if so, punishment, which will 
form a part of the divine dispensation in the future world, will 
be as endless as all the other realities of eternity. 


Having as we believe removed the bulwarks, which uni- 


versalists have reared to shelter themselves from the argu- . 


ment founded on the strength of the terms applied to punish- 
ment to describe its duration, we will assault their citadel, by 
proceeding to the statement of the main argument itself. 

1. We maintain that the proper meaning of the original 
word atonios, which is rendered everlasting, and eternal, is 


‘endless. This word Mr. Groves defines thus: Eternal, im- 


mortal, perpetual, former, past, ancient.” He says it is” 


derived from aez, which signifies ever, and on which signifies 
being. These two terms put together, make ever being. Dr. 
A. Clark, has the following remark, in his notes on Gen. xxi. 
33. * Abraham called upon the name of the Lord the rver- 
LASTING Gop,” “ The Septuagint renders the words Theos 
aionios, the ever existing God. From this application of both 
words we learn olam and aion originally signified ETERNAL, 
or duration without end. Aion, according to Aristotle, and a 
higher authority need not be sought, is compounded of aei, 
always and on, being. Hence we see that no words can 
more forcibly express the grand characteristics of eternity than 
these. It is that duration which is always existing, still rwn- 
ning oN, but never runs out.” The Dr. continues, in fine, 
on this chapter, “In all languages, words have, in process 
of time, deviated from their original acceptations, and have 
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become accommodated to particular purposes and limited to 
particular meanings. .This has happened, both to the He- 
brew olam, and the Greek ation; they have been both used 
to.express a limited time, but in general a time the limits of _ 
which are unknown; and thus a pointed reference to the ori- 
ginal ideal meaning is still al up- Those who bring any 
of these terms, in an accommodated sense to favour a partic- 
ular doctrine must depend upon the good graces of their oppo- 
nents for permission to use them in this way. For as the re- 
al grammatical meaning of both words is eternal and all other 
meanings only accommodated ones, sound criticism.in all mat- 
ters of dispute, concerning the import of a word or term, must 
have recourse to the grammatical meaning, and to the earli- 
est and best writers of the language, and will determine all 
accommodated meanings by this alone. Now the first and 
_ best writers in both these languages apply olam and aion to 
“express eternal, in the proper meaning of that word ;, and 

this is their proper meaning in the Old and New Testaments, 
when applied to God, his attributes, his operations, taken in 
connection with the ends for which he performs them, for 
whatsoever he doeth it shall be forever. The word is with 
the same strict propriety applied to the duration of the re- 
wards and punishments in a future state, and the argument 
that pretends to prove, and it is only pretence, that in the 
future punishment of the wicked the worm shall die, and 
the fire shall be quenched, will apply as forcibly to the state 
of happy spirits, and as fully prove that a point in eternity 
shall arrive, when the repose of the righteous shall be inter- 
rupted and the glorification of the children of God have an 
eternal end. Om Matt. xxv. 46. ‘“ These shall go away in- 
to everlasting punishment but the righteous into life eternal,” 


: ¥ the Dr. remarks thus: ‘“‘But some are of opinion that. this 


unishment shall have an end: this is as likely as that the 
lory of the righteous shall have.an end: for the same word 
is used to express the duration of the punishment, holasin 
aionion, as Is used to express the duration of the state of 
pry: zoen aionion. I have seen the best things that have 


been written in favour of the final redemption of damned 


"spirits, but I never saw an answer to the argument against 
that doctrine drawn from this verse, but what sound learning — 
fy” 1 
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and criticism should be ashamed to own.’? We might add 
authority to authority on this point were we disposed to cov- 
er some few pages with the names of critics, but that this is 
the voice of critics generally, from the earliest period to the 
present day, the critical reader already knows, and we will 
not detain the plain reader with criticisms on the original 
Greek, but address ourselves to his understanding, and at- 
tempt to settle the point jn his mind in plain English. The 
point at which we aim here, is to show that the proper and 
grammatical sense of the Greek noun aion, and its corres- 
ponding adjective aionios, is endless: Whether or not these 
words, when applied to the punishment of the wicked, are 
used in their proper sense is a question hereafter to be settled. 
That such is their meaning appears from the fact that if these 
terms do not express endless duration, there are no terms in 
the Greek language which do properly express endless du- 
ration; and it would be preposterous in the highest degree 
to suppose that a language in which God has revealed: his 
will to man, in which he has declared his own eternity and 
set forth the endless destiny of the human family and the un- 
dying realities of the future world, in which universalists con- 
tend he has clearly and unequivocally revealed the final and 
endless happiness of all men, should have no words in it which 
properly express endless duration. Has God declared to us 
his own eternity inthe use of words which do not properly 
express absolute eternity! Has he revealed to us the end- 
Jess happiness of the saints, or a suniversalists contend, 
that of all men, in the use of words which do not properly 
denote endless duration? Such a declaration would be an in- 
sult to common -sense.. The terms in question are those 
which the scriptures employ to express the eternity of God, 
the perpetuity of his kingdom and the endless happiness of 
the saints. Rom. i. 25. “The Creator who is blessed, aion- 
ios, forever.” ix. 5. God blessed, aionios, forever.” xvi. 
27. “'T'o God only wise be glory, aionios, forever.”? Matt. 
vi. 13. “Thine is the kingdom and the power and the glo- 
ry aionios, forever.” John vi. 51. “Iam the hving bread 


which came down from heaven; if any man eat of this bread. 


he shall live, aiona, forever.” These quotations show that 
the word in question is used to express absolute eternity or 
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endless duration ; the proper meaning therefore must be, end- 


less, or else’ the eternity of God and the perpetual happiness 
of the saints are expressed only by words used in an accom- 
modated sense, in which they are made to express as much 
more than their proper meaning as eternity extends beyond 
a period in time. This is absurd in two respects. First, it 
is highly absurd to suppose that the eternity of God and the 
endless felicity of the saints are not expressed in the proper use 
of words, but only by words used in a figurative or an ac- 
commodated sense. If this be the case, it follows that these 
points are not absolutely expressed, or else that they are ab- 
solutely expressed in the use of words which do not express 
them in their proper signification ; and if words which do not 
properly signify endless duration can, nevertheless, be so ac- 
commodated to the subject as to express absolutely the eter- 
nity of God and the endless felicity of the saints, the same 
words can most clearly, by the same accommodation, express 
the eternity of ener, and the controversy about the 
meaning of words is at an end. 

Again, words are never used, in an accommodated sense, 
to express more than their proper signification, but always 
less, if not used in their proper sense. As swift as the wind, 
as large a8 a mountain, as cold as ice, as lasting as the hills, 
are hyperbolical expressions, in which words are used to ex- 
press less than what they properly signify ; but, with us, it 
would be a difficult task to use words in an accommodated 


" sense, so as to express more by them than what they proper- 


ly express. If words are not used in their proper sense, they 
must be used figuratively, and hence, must belong to some 
one ofthe figures-of speech, which may be pointed out as such 
according to the rules of rhetoric. But rhetoric treats of no 
figures which consist in the use of words to signify more than 
what they properly express. To illustrate the point, we re- 
mark that God is said to be the everlasting God, and a hill 
is said to be an evevlasting hill. New in one or the other 
of these instances the word everlasting is used figuratively. 
Suppose, then, that the proper meaning of the word is endless 
or ever existing, and it is used in its proper sense when it is — 
applied to God, and figuratively when it is applied to the hill. 
Here we have a plain figure called in rhetoric, hyperbole. 
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Dr. Blair, who is good authority on all questions of thetoric, 


says: “ Hyperbole consists in magnifying an object beyond 
its proper bounds ;” and here we have it, a hill which is not, 
strictly speaking, everlasting, is asserted to be everlasting, 
by which it is ‘magnified beyond its proper bounds.” But 
reverse the case by supposing that the word everlasting prop- 
erly means only a limited period, and it must be used in its 
proper sense, if it have any, when it is applied to the hill, 
and if so, it must be used figuratively when it is applied to 
God. But this is a nameless figure, or rather it is no figure 
at all according to any known laws of language. We say 
the word atonios, which is translated by forever, everlasting 
and efernal, is applied to limited and unlimited objects, to 
those which end; and to those which are endless ; and as words 


_ are used to signify less than their proper meaning when they‘ 


are employed figuratively, aiontos, rendered everlasting, 
must be used figuratively when it is applied to things which 
have an end, and in its proper sense when applied to things 
which are endless; its proper meaning therefore is, endless. 


We think we have now fully shown that the proper meaning 


of eternal, everlasting, and forever, is endless. 

2. We maintain that words are always to be understood 
in their proper sense, unless the connection be such as to re- 
quire a different construction. The common sense of every 
reader must sanction this position, were no authority produc- 
ed : we will however adduce testimony on.the point. Phe fol- 
lowing is extracted from the rules of interpretation contained 
in Hedge’s Logic. Rule 8. “ Words which admit of differ- 
ent senses should be taken in their most common and obvious 
meaning, unless such a constfuction lead to absurd consequen- 
ces, or be inconsistent with the known intention of the writ- 
er.” Rule 12. “When there are no special reasons to the con- 
_ trary, words should be construed in their literal rather than 
~ in their figurative sense.”” The Rev. Mr. Sawyer, A. M. 
in his “Elements of Biblical Interpretation,” eays, om page 
12. “The most common meaning is always to be chosen 
where the nature of the subject or context does not clearly 
indicate another.” And on page 15, the author says again: 
“The literal meaning of words is never to be departed from 
without evident reason and necessity.” Other authorities 
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might be added, but we forbear, as we presume universalists 
will not dispute this proposition. 

3: We maintain that when the term aionios, in English, 
forever, everlasting, and eternal, is applied to the punishment 
of the wicked, there is nothing in the connection or nature of 
the subject which requires it to be understood in a restricted 
sense, and that therefore it is to be understood in its proper 
sense, which is, endless. To this universalists object, but 
before their objections can be heard, they must prove that. the 
connection or the nature of the subject requires that the terms 
in question be understood in a restricted sense, when applied 
to the punishment of the wicked. . The burden of proof must 
fall upon them, for as we have shown the proper meaning of 
these words to be, endless, they are, as a matter of course, 
to be understood in this sense, until it be shown that the na- 
ture of the subject or the connection requires a different con- 
struction. They often attempt this, by affirming that the doc- 
trine of endless punishment is false; that other portions of 
the scriptures teach the final happiness of all men: but this 
is a mere begging of the question, by taking for granted the 
main point in dispute. Though we are not required to prove 


a negative in this place, by showing’ that the subject or con-_ 


nection does not require a restricted sense, yet we will offer 
some remarks to this effect. 

1. This.is the most common ‘sense in which it occurs in 
the scriptures. ‘‘.4ion,” says Dr. Edwards, ‘‘ reckoning the 
repuplications of it, as oi aiones ton aionon, to be but single 
instances of its use, occurs in the New Testament in one 
hundred and four instances; in thirty two of which it means 
a temporary duration. In seven, it may be taken io either 
the temporary or endless sense. In sixty-five, including six 
instances in which it is applied to future punishment, it plain- 
ly signifies an endless duration.” 

‘The adjective aionios is found in seventy-one places in 
the whole New Testament ; sixty-six, besides the five in 
which Dr. C*. allows it is applied to future punishment. In 
every one of the sixty-six instances except two it may, to 
say the least, be understood in the endless sense.”’ If then, 
the word is applied to punishment five times, and to God, to 


so hie kingdom, to the Holy Ghost, to the happiness of the 


* Dr. Chauncy, a universalist author. 
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saints, and to other subjects sixty-six times, in sixty-four of 
which it may be understood in the endless sense, it is ration- 


al to understand it.in this sense in the five instances in which 


it is apphed to punishment, unless very strong reasons can 
be urged to the contrary. : 

2. The terms in question are used to express the duration 
of punishment, and the duration of the happiness of the saints, 
in the same connection, and sometimes in the same verse. 
Matt. xxv. 46. ‘ These shall go away into kolasin aionion, 
everlasting punishment, but the mghteous into <oen aionion, 
life eternal. The word aionion is here rendered everlasting 
in the first clause of the text, and eternal in the last clause, 
from which it must be seen that the same word describes the 
duration both of the punishment and the life spoken of in the 
text. The question is, does this text speak of endless life? This 
cannot be doubted if the text refer at all to a future state, 
and that it does, we think, has been abundantly shown al- 
ready. See Chap. V. Argument xv. If then aionion in this 
text, is to be understood in the endless sense in one case, it 
should undoubtedly be so understood in both cases. It would 
be absurd to suppose that the Saviour, in the same discourse, 
the same sentence, and with the same breath, used a word in 
two different senses, as far from each other, as finite is from 
infinite, without giving any intimation of the same. This in 
evnnection with the fact that the word aionios is frequently 
applied to the happiness of the saints, which ever stands op- 

osed to the punishment of the wicked, furnishes, in our opin- 
ion, strong ground for understanding it in its proper and end- 
less sense, when it describes the duration of punishment. 

3. The peculiar connection in which aionios is used, when 
applied to punishment, requires that it be understood in its prop- 
er meaning in order to maintain the sense of the sacred text. . 
Matt. xxv. 34, 41. ‘Then shall the king say to them on 
his right hand, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the ° 
foundation of the world. Then shall he say unto them on his 
left hand, depart from me into pur aionion, everlasting fire.” 
The wicked are here represented as being cast into aionion, 
fire, at the same time that the righteous are welcomed to the 
kingdom prepared from the foundation of the world; and be- 
ing cast into the fire, and being received into the kingdom, 
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stand opposed to each other. Now, as the one must be con- 
sidered final and unalterable, so should the other; and if the 
righteous are always to possess the kingdom, then will the 
avonion, fire, be‘endless with the wicked. Mark iii. 29. “ But 
he that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost hath never 
forgiveness but is in danger of aionion kriseos, eternal dam- 
nation.” Here the Pe aionion, rendered eternal, is shown 
to be used in its most unlimited and endless sense, by the 
connection in which it stands. ‘In the text, forgiveness and 
damnation are opposed’ to each other ; hence,.as he who blas- 
phemes against the Holy Ghost is not forgiven, he must be 
damned, and ashe ‘hath never forgiveness,” he must be 
damned forever ; he is therefore in danger of eternal damna- 
tion, aionion kriseos. We will now close this argument, 
which stands thus: us 

1. The proper and grammatical meaning of the original 
words rendered forever, everlasting and eternal, is endless, 
or always being or existing. : 

2. Words are always to be understood in their proper and 
grammatical sense unless the connection or nature of the sub- 
ject require a different construction. : 

3. In the application of the terms in question to the pun- 
ishment of the wicked, as they are thus applied in the scrip- 
tures, there is nothing in the nature of the subject or connec- 
tion which requires that they should be understood in an ac- 
commodated sense, they must therefore be understood in their. 
proper sense, which is endless ; and hence, it follows that the 
scriptures teach the doctrine of endless punishment. She 

Il. The scriptures describe the punishment of the wicked, 
and the salvation of the righteous in contrast, in a manner 
which shows that they are opposed to each other, so that 
those who are punished all their sins deserve cannot be sav- 
ed. This point has been proved in Chapter [V. the whole 
‘of which goes.4o show that salvation implies a deliverance 
from the punishment which sin deserves. Now, if we have 
- gustained the argument in the fourth chapter to which the 
reader is referred, which we think we have beyond all doubt, 


 it.must appear that there is an impassable gulf lying between 


the salvation of the righteous and the punishment of the wick- 
- ed, and the point is settled, that such as are punished to the 
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extent of the divine penalty, can never be saved; we shall 
not therefore repeat the arguments in this place, but simply 
introduce a few plain scriptural proofs to show that salvation 
and punishment are described in contrast. Matt. xxv. 46. 
“These shall go away into everlasting punishment, but the 
righteous into life eternal.”” That this text relates to a future 
state of being the reader will find ample proof in Argu- 
ment xv. of the preceding chapter, and that the punishment 
of the wicked is here opposed to the salvation of the right- 
eous, needs no proof, more than is apparent on the very face 
of the text. Do those who are said to go into everlasting 
punishment, go also into life eternal? Just as consistently 
might it be argued that those who go into life eternal will also 
“go into everlasting punishment. If then those who go away 
into everlasting punishment, do not go into everlasting life, 
the contrast between the respective dooms of the righteous 
and wicked is marked as wide as the space between heaven 
and hell, and the punishment of the, one will be as lasting as 
the eternal life of the other. 
John iii. 15. “God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish but have everlasting life.” Here, perishing stands 
opposed to everlasting life, in a manner which clearly proves 
that those who perish do not have everlasting life, and that 
those who have everlasting life do not perish. Now, as per- 
ishing can mean nothing more nor less than the just punish- 
ment of sin, it follows that salvation and punishment are op- 
ae to each other, so that if a man is punished for his sins all 
e deserves he cannot be saved. Rom. ii. 6, '7, 8. ‘* Who 
will render to every man according to his deeds; to them 
who by patient continuance in well doing seek for glory and 
honor and immortality, eternal life. But unto them that are 
contentious and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteous- 
ness, indignation and wrath.” This text is decisive, as a few 
remarks must show to every unprejudiced mind. 

1. A contrast is clearly drawn between the respective re- 
wards of the saint and sinner: God “ will render to ever 
man according to his deeds ;”? and this reward will be to the 
righteous, ‘‘ eternal life,” and to the wicked, ‘‘éndignation 
and wrath.” Now it cannot with any degree of propriety - 
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be maintained that thosewho are rewarded with indignation 
- and wrath will also be rewarded with eternal life—this would 
_ be a contradiction of the Apostle’s declaration ; for he asserts 
that God will render to.every man according to his deeds. ° 
He then states what reward will be in accordance with the 
deeds of both saint and sinner ; that eternal life.is in accord- 
ance with the deeds of the righteous, and ‘that indignation 
and wrath are in accordance. with the deeds of them that. obey 
not the truth. To suppose that those who are worthy of in- 
dignation, will also receive eternal life, assigns to them a por- 
tion which is denied them by the apostle, and must be just 
as absurd as to suppose that those, who are worthy of eternal 
life, will also receive indignation and wrath. When the Apos- 
tle asserts that eternal life is according to the deeds of the 
righteous, and that indignation and wrath are according to 
the deeds of the wicked, he, in effect says, that indignation 
and wrath are not according to the deeds of the righteous, . 
- and that eternal life is not according to the deeds of the wick- 
ed. Now, God will render to every man according to his 
deeds, he will therefore never render eterna! life to them that 
_ obey not the truth. 
_ 2. That this whole subject relates to the future destinies” 
of men appears, not only from the fact that we have already 
proved that sin will be punished in the future world, but al- 
_ so from the phraseology of the text itself. To whom will God 
render eternal life? “To them who by patient continuance 
in well doing seek for glory and Honour and IMMORTAL- 
ITY.” Now, it cannot be supposed that any enlightened 
christian seeks for immortality asa portion attainable in this 
world, and as they seek for glory and honor and immortality 
in the world to come, and as God will render to them ac- 
cording to their deeds, it follows that God will render to them 
eterna! life in the future world, and that this eternal life mn- . 
volves the entire object of their pursuit, glory, and honour, 
and immortality. As the righteous will have rendered to 
them glory and honour, in a-state of immortality in the fu- 
ture world, and as we have shown above that the wicked, who 
will receive indignation and wrath, in distinction from this 
reward, cannot also be made to partake thereof, it follows 
at such as are punished for their sins, the disobedient who 
Del 18 - 
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receive according to their deeds, cannot be made-holy and 
happy. ; Should it be supposed that the above-implies that 
the wicked will not be rendered immortal, and hence that 
they will be annihilated, we deny the inference. The most 
that can be made of the above reasoning is, that the scriptu- 


- yal expression, eternal life, implies glory and honour and im- 


mortality, and that the wicked will not enjoy this eternal life. 
All this we believe. The glory of the saint may consist in 
the fashion of his person, when his soul shall be cleansed from 
all sin, and his body be made like unto Christ’s glorious body ; 
and his honor may ‘consist in the distinguished rank he shall 
have assigned him by his judge, while his immortality will 
confirm him in this state and rank, world without end. To 
deny this eternal life to the wicked does not deny their im- 
mortality, nor imply their annihilation ; for they may be ren- 


. dered immortal though they do not seek for immortality ; and 


« 


they may possess immortality though they do not possess with _ 
it glory and honour, which must be added to it to constitute 
eternal life ina scriptural sense. But their immortality, with 
deformity instead of glory, and disgrace instead of honour, 
will be their heavy curse. Many more scriptures of a sim- 
ilar character might be produced, in proof that the punish- 
ment of the wicked and the salvation of the righteous are di- | 


rectly opposed to’ each other: but we will close the argu- 
ment by stating it in form. 


1. Some men willbe punished for their sins according to - 


their deserts. This isa Abe ep too plain to be denied and — 


has been already established: 

2. Those who are punished for their sins according to their 
deserts, can never he saved. This is the contested proposi- 
tion in the argument, and has been established not only by 
the above reasoning, but also by Chapter IV. the whole of 
which goes to confirm it. a 

Therefore there are some men who will never be saved, 


and the doctrine of universal salvation is proved to be false. 


III. The scriptures teach that salvation is conditional, and © 
therefore may be lost, by a non-compliance with the terms on — 
which it is proffered. It cannot be denied that whatever is — 
conditional may be lost; the proposition, therefore, which 1s- — 
serts the conditionality of salvation, is the only one in this ar-_ 
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gument about which there can be any dispute, and this we 
will.attempt.to prove. - Ns 

1. We urge the doctrine of conditional salvation from man’s 
moral agency. » If man is a moral agent, and hence, capable 
of performing moral actions, it will follow from thence that 
something must be required of him in order to happiness, and 
salvation will appear conditional. But here also we have to 
confront the objections of universalists, for they, or many of 


them, deny the-doctrine of moral ageney, and assert the doc-_ 
trine of fate. Now, as we wish to take nothing for granted _ 
which our opponents deny, we: will here insert a few argu-~ 
ments in favor of moral agency, and against the opposite doc- 


trine of fate. sind : ; 

Ist. If man is not a moral agent, that is, free in his volitions, 
he cannot be the subjectofa moral government. ‘To consti- 
tute a proper subject of a moral government, man, must: be 
capable of moral actions, and in order to render an, action 
moral, it must be performed voluntarily or from choice, under 
circumstances which would admit of its being otherwise. The 


circumstance ‘that a man acts freely or from choice, does not, . 


in our view, constitute moral liberty, or give moral quality to 
action, unless the actor be capable, at the same time, of ma- 
king a different choice, and of acting differently. Now, as 
- none but moral actions can be recognized by a righteous mor- 
al law, none but moral beings, as above defined, can be made 
_ the subjects of moral discipline. ‘Taking this view, we see 
_ that if man is not a moral agent, he cannot be the subject of 
a moral government, and, so far as relates to man, God can- 
not be a moral ruler—cannot maintain a moral government 
over this world. . baat > be 

2d. If man is nota moral agent, is not free in his volitions, he 
cannot be accountable for what he does, cannot be either pun- 
_ishable or rewardable for his conduct. To deny the doctrine 
of man’s moral agency, not only annihilates. the orthodox hell, 


but also the restorationist’s hell of limited duration, and the 
universalist’s hell of a horrible conscience. If men'were not | 


free in their actions there could be no hell of conscience, for 
- nothing is more clear, than that a man. can never feel con- 
 demnation for having done what he could not have refrain- 
_ ed from doing, or for having left undone, what he could not 
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have done; hence, if man is not free in his volitions, what- 
ever the ignorant may feel, who do not know they are mere 
machines, universalists, who know the truth on this subject, 
can feel no condemnation let their conduct be ,what it may, 
if'so be that they are not free to do differently from what 
they do. 
3d. If man is not a moral agent he is not a sinner, and there 
can be no such thing as sin the world, or, if there is, God 
must. be its author. There-can be no sin without a. vio- 
lation of thé moral law, and in order to convict a’man of vi- 
‘olating a law, it must first appear that he had power to have 
obeyed it, which supposes that the sinner might have done 
differently, and if so, this is the very point for which we con- 
tend. This view shows that man is a moral agent, or else, 
that he is not a sinner. The will of God is the highest au- 
thority in the universe, therefore there can be no sin without 
aviolation of this supreme law, the will of the Creator ; but 
if man is not a moral agent—is not free in his volitions, his 
. actions. must be just as his Creator designed they should be, 
his will therefore is not violated in any thing which man per- 
forms; hence, the very, notion of sin vanishes. 
4th. If man is not free in his volitions, if he has not power 
to do differently from what he does, all the precepts, promises 
and threatenings, which the scriptures so pointedly address 
to his conscience, his understanding .and his interests, are a 
‘mere hoax. If man cannot do differently from what he does, 
why do the scriptures point him to a path different from the 
one in which he treads, saying, this is the way, walk in it? 
Why do they hold over his head the darkening thunderbolts 
of divine wrath, to check his vanity and damp his worldly 
joys; or open upon his vision through the promises of the 
ospel, the glories of the throne, to allure him to the skies ? 
hy do the scriptures enjoin the duty of repentance, prom- 
ise pardon, and talk so much of renewing grace, if man has 
done in all things just as God intended he should do? These 
hings can never be accounted for, only on the principle that 
man is a moral agent. ; 
5th. To deny man’s moral agency, and suppose God to be 
the efficient cause of all his actions, is to set the Author of the - 


Bible at variance with his own word, and make him appear — 


it 
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insincere in most of the declarations of his will concerning us. 
It cannot be denied that God*has declared. it to be his will 
that we should do many things which we do not, and that it 
is his will that we should not do many things which we do. 
Now, these things are his will, or they are not. If they are 
not his will, then God is insincere in the declarations of his 
will concerning us ; he has not in such case given us his real 
will in the Bible: hence his will appears to be one thing and 
his word another, and they are opposed, to each other. On 
the other hand if these things, which God: ‘has commanded, 
and which we do not, are-his will, then man’s actions are 
opposed to the will of God, and if so, ke does not govern us 
absolutely, ‘and cannot be the cause of those actions, which 
are opposed to his will, unless it be said that God is opposed 
to his own will! Nght eixahe ete ie 
6th. Every man’s conscience tells him that he acts, freely, 
and that he is capable of acting differently from what he does. 
It may be possible for men to consult their own heads or their 
imaginations, and think ‘that they are governed by some 
unseen hand of fate, but if they will consult their consciences, 
they will receive an answer that will cause them to feel that 
they are moral agents, and that they are the authors of their 
own actions. Did the reader ever hear the soul chéering- 
whisper of an approving conscience, for having done his du+ 
ty; for having performed an act of virtue or benevolence ? | 
Why this placid smile of the soul? Why this internal pleas=_ 
ure ? Why does the’ soul smile on herself when ‘acts are per- 
formed which the judgment approves, if she does not consid- 
er herself the author of her own conduct? Did the reader — 
ever feel the sting of a guilty conscience for having done 
wrong? Why this sense of guilt? Why does the soul turn — 
‘and goad herself, and obscure her light by the darkness of her 
wn frown, when something has been done which the judg- 
“ment pronounces wrong, if she does not consider herself the 
‘author of her own deeds? — Henn oredteas 
7th. All men confirm the doctrine of man’s moral agency 
by the plaudits and censures which they so bountifully bestow 
upon their fellows around them. All men have their notions 
of right and wrong; the one they applaud, and the other they 
‘censure ; and this is common to all ranks, from the throne to 
Bon wri 18 
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the humble seat of the beggar. Why do kings complain of 
each. other, and from off their thrones hurl the thunderbolts 
of war, if they do not consider each other free in their ac~ 
‘tions? Why does neighbour complain of neighbour for his 
conduct ?’ Why does the beggar by the way side complain 
of the penuriousness of the passers-by, if he supposes God or 
fate controls their wills as absolutely as their wills control 
their own purse strings ? There is no way to dispose of these 
things, only to say that they.are all under the government of 
the same fate, that: the man who complains is no more free ~ 
than-the one of whom he complains, and that he-cannot there- 
fore help complaining of his.fellow, though he knows at the 
same time that the conduct of which he complains could not 
have been prevented. This ground was once taken by a 
-uhiversalist in publick controversy with the writer of these 
pages. This view makes the same. predestination operate 
equally upon both sides of the warring elements of this world — 
“of mind and passion ; and/all'the mind and muscle, that. have 
been engaged, when truth and error have struggled; when 
individuals have wrestled in single combat, and nation strove 
with nation, have been mere instruments in the hand of God © 
with which he has been contending with himself. How far 
such notions come short of the old heathen doctrine that there — 
exist/in Deity a good and evil principle, which are the re- — 
spective sources of all:the good and evil in the world, we : 
leave the candid reader to judge. : 
We think we have now shown, though very briefly in 
compatison with what might be’said on the subject, that man is 
a moral agent; we will therefore proceed to bring the doc- 
> trine to bear op the conditionality of salvation. . God having | 
created man a moral agent, it is reasonable to suppose that — 
‘he will not, that he cannot, consistently, govern or save him 
only through a due exercise of his’ moral liberty. When — 
God created man a moral agent, he must have designed that — 
e should exercise his moral liberty, and that he should ex- 4 
ercise it ina right way, and that all this should lead toa 
proper end; hence, if there is any connection between the — 
means which God institutes, and the end which he proposes, 
_ it must appear essential for man to exercise his moral liberty, 
or to improve on his moral powers in a proper way, in order 
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to secure his own happiness. Now, if man, as-a moral agents 
is obliged to put forth his moral powers in a-particular direc- 
tion in order to secure his‘own happiness, his salvation must, 
~ be a matter of conditionality. The following series of prop- 
ositions will lead us to the same conclusions : a 
~ Ist. Man being a moral agent, or; as some express them- 
selves, a free agent, which with us means ‘the same thing, he 
cannot be saved only through his own consent. or choice of- 
his own free will. ete baat 

2d. As man can be saved only through his own consent or 
choice of his own free will, salvation, so far as choosing or re=. 
fusing, accepting ‘or rejecting is concerned, depends upon — 
man’s own choice or act. - Raa haat roa 

3d. As salvation depends, in the above sense, upon man’s — 
own choice or act, it-1s. conditional beyond all dispute. _ 

If we have succeeded in, establishing the doctrine of man’s , 
moral agency, we see that the conditionality of -his salvation 
follows as a matter of course. “But we will not rest the prop- 
osition on this one argument, founded:on man’s moral agen- 
cy, but proceed by remarking, meg ott eee came 

2. If salvation is not conditional, then it cannot be the sin- 
ner’s own fault that he is not saved now, nor can any reason 

_ be given why he is not now saved, unless it be said that 
_ God is not able or willing to save:him. If salvation is not 
conditional it follows that the sinner can do’ nothing to induce 
- salvation, on one hand, or to prevent it on the other; it can- 
not therefore’ be his fault that he' does. not now enjoy the sal- | 
vation of God. And on this principle, the cause why man is, 
not saved now is not to be found’in the sinner, nor can he by 
any thing he can do, ever render ‘himself any more the sub- 
ject of salvation than he now is. _ Why then are not sinners 
now saved? If it be said, because God cannot now save them, 
we ask when will he be more’ able to save than at the pres-_ 
ent time? And if it be said that God is able but'is not now 
willing to save, we, reply, if he is immutable he will nev- 
er be more willing than he now is, since, if salvation is not 
conditional, no change nor work on the part of the sinner 
can take place which can be urged hereafter as.a reason for a. 
different procedure on the part of the divine administration. 

Such are the fatal conclusions to which a denial of the condi- 
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tionality of salvation must lead, while our theory of moral ageti- 

ey, and a conditional salvation is unincumbered by such con- 
sequences. Man béing’a moral agent and salvation being 
conditional, the sinner may always find the reason in himself 
why he is not saved. 

3. If salvation is not conditional, and yet certain, it follows, 
that to be the greatest sinner, is to secure the greatest salva- 
tion! This conclusion cannot be denied ; and we do not know 
that universalists wish to deny it—perhaps they will glory in 
so grand a consequence of their doctrine; but we will sub- 
mit it to the candid reader whether or not it is consistent with 
reason and the word of God, and tends to the moral restraint 
and improvement of mankind. | But the scriptures shall set- 
tle ‘the question of the conditionality of salvation: 

4. The scriptures speak on this subject too plain to be mis- 
understood or misapplied. ‘A few quotations however must 
suffice. Matt. xix. 16,17. ‘‘ And behold one came and said 
unto him, good master, what good thing shall I do that I may 
have eternal life? And he std unto him, if thou wilt enter 
into life keep the commandments.”? Mark xvi. 16. “ He 
that believeth and is baptised shall be saved, and he that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned.”? John iii. 36. “‘ He that be- 
lieveth on the Son hath everlasting life, and he that believ- 
eth not the Son shall not see life.” Rev. 1. 10. ** Be thou 
faithful unto death and I will give thee a crown of life.” 
John vi. 40. ‘ This is the will of him that sent me, that ev- 
ery one, which seeth the Son and believeth on him, may have 
everlasting life.”” Verse 47.“ Verily, verily I say unto you 
he that believeth on me hath everlasting life.” John v. 40. 
** Ye will not come unto me that'ye might have life.” John 
iil. 14, 15. “So must the son of man be lifted up, that who- 

soever believeth in him should not perish but have everlast- 
ing life.” Rev. iii. 5. ‘* He that overcometh shall be cloth- 
ed in white raiment, and I will not blot out his name out of 
the book of life, ‘but I will confess his name before my Father 
and before his angels.” Verse 21. “‘To him that overcom- 
eth will I grant to sit with me on my throne, even as I also 


‘ 


overcame and am set down with my Father in his throne.” 


The above quotations abundantly show that salvation, eternal 


‘ } 
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and everlasting life, crown of life, the robe of white, an ac 
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knowledgment of our discipleship before the’ Father and his. 


angels, interest in the book of life, and. a seat“with Christ in 
his throne are conditionally promised in the scriptures, and if 
these do not express the final salvation of men,.we know not 
‘in the use of what expressions and figures the ultimate sal- 
vation, evenof any, is taught in the Bible: We think we 
have now proved th 

ment may be thus stated. 


1. Whatever is conditional may be lost,'or forfeited by a 
non-compliance with the conditions on which it is suspended. _ 


2. Salvation: is conditional, and therefore it may :be for- 
feited and lost ; and if ‘the sinner can.forfeit the salvation of 


at salvation. is conditional. This argu-— 


his soul, and come short of the interest he has in the gospel ' 


by a non-compliance with its conditions, the doctrine of the 
certain salvation of all men cannot be true, and the endless 
punishment of a portion of the human family, such as do not 
comply with the conditions of the Gospel, is certain, unless a 
shelter is sought from it in the absurd doctrine of annihilation, 
. which has neither reason nor scripture for its support; and 


even in such an alternative the doctrine of universal salvation 


must be given up. ; 
IV. The scriptures teach that there is-a possibility and ev- 


en danger of coming short of salvation. Heb. iv. 1.‘ Letus - 


rest, any of you shoul 


_ lest we come short of the heavenly rest through the same 
cause.” Heb xii. 15. “Looking divents lest any man fail 
of the grace of God:”? On this'text Mr. 
to Mr. Parker, page 15, has given'the following comment. 


" serted, if he meant to state’ any thing to Mr. P’s. purpose— 
endlessly fail of the grace of God,’. we should’ be obliged in 


it affords no such evidence.”’ In reply to. this very ‘extraor- 
inary comment we say. vai 


: 4f applied to his own theory will ruin it forever. According to 


_ therefore fear, lest a promise being left us of entering into his: 

A oe to come short of it.” On this text 
_ Dr. A. Clark remarks thus: ‘¢ Seeing the Israelites lost the . 
_ rest of Canaan through obstinacy and unbelief, let us be afraid, 


}- 1. Mr. M. has laid down a rule of evidetics here ‘which, 


-. 


orse in his reply . 
_ «* The apostle left out one word which should have been in- 


' that word is endlessly. If the Apostle had said ‘lest any man a 


} candor to admit it as evidence of never ending wo. Asitis, — 
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his remark, “ endless wo’? cannot be proved without the use 


of the word endless, and if so, endless salvation is not taught 


in the scriptures: there is not a blessing promised in all ‘the 
Bible in the use of the word endless. “To place this matter — 
in a clear point of light, we will apply Mr. M’s own words 
tothe promise of God, which he quotes, and on which he 
much relies. On page 10, he quotes the promise of God 
made to Abraham, as repeated, Acts ili. 25. ‘In thy seed 


shall all the kindreds of the earth be blessed.”? Now, hear 


_ lar time or period, clearly implies that the failure is a final — 


Mr. M. “The apostle,” (God in this instance,) “‘left out one 
word which should have been inserted if he meant to state 


“any thing to” Mr. M’s. ‘ purpose—that word. is endless- 


ly. If the Apostle,’ (God in this case,) ‘ had said, in thy 


seed shall all the kindreds of the earth be endlessly blessed, 


we should be obliged in candor to admit it as evidence of 


_never ending”’ happiness. ‘‘ As it is, it affords no such evi- 


dence.””?, Mr. M’s remarks will apply equally well to every 
other promise. which can be adduced in proof of universal 
salvation. . “ 

_ 2. Mr. M’s pert remark may be retorted upon himself in 
view of the same text which gave rise to it, thus: ‘ Had 
the Apostle said, lest any man fail of the grace of God” for 

a season, for life, or for a limited period in eternity, ‘ we 
should ‘be obliged in candor to admit” that it furnishes no — 
‘* evidence of endless wo.” As it is, it furnishes clear ev- _ 
idence. In the text, nothing is said of times or seasons, but _ 
the expression is unqualified, ‘lest any man fail of the grace — 
of God.” Now, no man, who is saved by grace forever, 
can be said unqualifiedly to fail of that-grace by which he is 
saved. Mr. M. farther remarks on this text thus: ‘ Every 
rational being must perceive that there is a great difference 
between failing of the grace of God at any particular time, 
and failing of that grace, finally.” This is no doubt correct, | 


¥ 


and we presume also that they will perceive that as nothing — 


is said in the text of “ any partiular time” the apostle warns 


them against failng of the grace of God “ finally and eter- — 
nally.” ‘The expression, ‘lest any man fail of the grace of 
God, unconnected as it is, with any reference to a particu- — 


one; and for Mr. M. to take it for granted that the Apostle — 
i 
Ne * 
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has reference to some temporary or limited period only, .is no 
better than to beg the whole question at. issue. 
2. Cor. vi. 1. “We then as workers together with him, 
beseech you also that ye receive not the grace of God in vain.” 
By referring to the closing words of the preceding chapter, 
we shall see what is meant by the grace of God in this text. 
** Now then we are ambassadors for Christ as though God did 
beseech you by us, we pray you in Christ’s stead be-ye rec- _ 
onciled to God; for he hath made him to be sin,” (a sin of= 
fering,) ‘for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him. » We then beseech you al- 
so that ye receive not the, grace of God in vain: From 
this connection we see that by the grace of God is meant, 
the grace of reconciliation whereby we are ‘reconciledio . 
God,” which is:the proper benefit of the atonement or of 
Christ’s being made an Hering for our sin. The benefits of 
_ the atonement then, may be received. in vain, that is, those 
for whom it was made, to whom the word of reconciliation is 
._ preached, who for a time receive this grace, may, after all, | 
_ fail to be ultimately benefitted by it. Now! we have shown 
in Chapter III. that the death of Jesus Christ was an offer- 
ing for sinners, by virtue of which, and by which only, they. 
can be saved ; hence, as it is here shown that‘they may come —_—. 
short of the benefits of his offering for them, it follows that in 
such case they must be lost for ever. The text under con- 
_ sideration .clearly teaches that we may receive the grace of 
_ God in vain; and.can any one, who receives the grace of — 
- God in vain, nevertheless be saved by that grace? Or can 
any one, who is saved forever by grace, still receive such, 
grace in vain? It is impossible. Should it be said by uni- 
_ versalists that the sinner may réceive certain gifts of grace 
- in vain, and. then be saved by after and more’ abundant gifts, 
or that he may receive the grace of God in vain for a season, 
and then be saved by grace afterwards, we reply that ‘such a 
position would be fatal to the doctrine of the certain’ salvation _ 
of all men. If any portion'of the grace of Godcan be re- 
ceived in vain, another portion may, and all on the same prin- 
ciple. Or if the sinner may receive the grace of God in vain’ , 
for a season, on the same principle he may receive it in vain 
longer, and forever. As sinners can be saved only by grace, » 
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if such grace can be received in vain, they may come short 
of salvation forever; we see therefore that this text'is fatal 
to universalism, for it clearly teaches that the grace of God 


may be received in vain. The apostle would not have be- 


sought the Corinthians not to receive the grace of God in 
vain if there can be no such thing—if the thing is in itself 
impossible. 
Matt. vii. 13, 14. “ Enter-ye in at the strait gate, for 
wide is the gate and broad is the way that leadeth to destruc- 
tion and many there be that go in thereat; because strait is 
the gate and narrow is the way that leadeth unto life, and 
few there be that find it.” On this text Dr. Clarke among 
-other remarks has the following: ‘‘ Our Saviour seems to al- 
lude here to the distinction between the publick and private 
‘ways mentioned by the Jewish lawyers... The publick roads 
were allowed to be sixteen cubits broad, the private ways 
only four. Enter in (to the kingdom of heaven) through 
THIs strait gate of doing to every one as you would he should 
do unto you, for this alone appears to be the strait gate which 
our Lord alludes to. With those who say, it means repen- 
tance and forsaking of sin, I can have no controversy. That 
is certainly a gate, and a strait one too, through which ev- 
ery sinner. must turn to God in order to find salvation. \ Gate 
among the Jews signifies metaphorically the entrance, in- 
troduction, or means of acquiring any thing. So they talk 
of the gate of.repentance, the gate of.prayers, and the gate 
of tears. When God, say they, shut the gate of paradise 
against Adam, he opened to him the gate of repentance.” 
On the expression, ‘‘ broad is the gate,’ the Doctor says, 


‘a spacious roomy place, that leadeth forward into that de- 


struction, meaning eternal misery.”. There is no necessity 
or room for controversy about the meaning of the term gate, 
_ as used in this text, for it must be obvious to all that it here 
has reference to our moral characters and conduct ; nor is it 
on the meaning of the word gate that the strength of the ar- 
miment depends, but on the meaning of the terms fife and 

estruction as used in this text. The text informs us that 
there are two gates, or ways, that is, two courses of moral 
conduct pursued by man, that one of these, the strait gate, 
leads to life, and the other, the broad gate, to destruction. 
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What then is to be understood by life and destruction ? If 
these refer to the rewards and punishments of a future state, 
the question is settled that the text teaches that there is dan- 
ger of coming short of salvation, for as these two gates are 
opposed to each other, if one leads to endless life, the other, 
of course leads to endless destruction. Now, that the text 
. really speaks of that eternal life which will be conferred on 
the nghteous in a future state, appears'as follows. The text: 
cannot be true in relation to- any: temporal blessing. | It 
most clearly teaches that the strait gate, by which we must 
understand a course of duty and virtue, leads to life. Now, 
Suppose we understand natural life, and by the opposite de- 
struction, natural death, and the text is false, for there is no 
gate, strait or broad, ‘that leads ‘to life in this sense. . This 
would make the text say that sin leads to the death of the 
body, and that duty and virtue, the strait gate, lead to 
exemption from the death of the body, to an earthly immor- 
_ tality, which every one knows to be false. . Nor will it re- 
heve the difficulty to suppose that'the text refers to the de- 
struction of the Jews; for, keeping temporal life and death 
in view, the text is still untrue in this sense. The Jews. 
~ were not all slain—did not experience temporal death, though it 
must be admitted that those who were captured: by the Ro-' 
mans passed the wide gate and pursued the’ broad road. On 
the other hand many of the christians perished before the over- 
throw of the Jews. Stephen was stoned, and James was slain 
with the sword, and many others perished, if by perishing 
temporal death be meant in the text; though it cannot be de- . 
nied that every true christian entered in at the’ strait’ gate, 
and pursued the narrow way which leadeth unto life. We 
_ see then, that by life, to which the strait gate leads, we can- 
» not understand natural life, or the life of the body; and by 
_ destruction to which the wide gate leads, we cannot under- 
~ stand natural death, or the death of the body. Nor will it af- 
- ford any relief to understand these terms in a very highly fig- 
 urative sense, as expressing prosperity on: one hand, anda 


state of calamity and affliction on the other, for the text is no, 


more true in this sense than in the preceding one. To sus- 
- tain this view, it must be made to appear that the strait gate, 
_ that is, the path of duty and piety, always leads to prosperi- 
; 19 : 
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ty ; and that the wide gate, that is, the way of sin and un- 


belief, always leads to calamity and distress in this life, nei~ 
ther of which is true. It cannot be demied that many. of the 
pious in all ages of the world, who have entered in at the strait 
gate, (if this is a work common to the righteous, which can- 
not be contradicted,) have, notwithstanding, endured the 
deepest afflictions, and most distressing calamities to which 
flesh can be heir in this world; hence, if by life any tempo- 
ral prosperity is meant, in opposition to affliction and distress, 
. the strait gate does not lead to life, and therefore the text 
cannot be true. On the other hand, many, who pursue the 
broad way of sin, are, notwithstanding, so prosperous as te 


have it said of them that they receive their ‘ good things,” 


that they “have their portion in this life.” If then misfor- 
tunes and suffering in this life, are meant by destruction, the 
broad’ way does not certainly lead to destruction, whereas 
Christ declares that it does. What life is meant then in the 
text? We answer, it must be that ‘‘ eternal life”? which God 
will ‘render to those who through patient continuance in 


well doing seek for glory and honour and immortality.”” In. 


other words, this life is that blessing to which duty and vir- 
tue will conduct us. Nor can this be disposed of by saying, 
as universalists often assert, that this is the blessing which 
the obedient enjoy in this world, as the fruit of their piety, 
for their piety is the way which leads to the life—* strait is 
the gate and narrow is.the way which leadeth unto life:” the 
strait gate must be passed, and the narrow way must be kept 
as the means of coming at this life, which is represented as ly- 
ing at the end of the way; hence, whatever is meant by en- 
tering in at the strait gate and passing the narrew way, it 
is a work which must be performed before we can arrive at 
life, and as by: this work nothing less can be meant than the 
proper duties of the present state, the blessing must be at 
the end of life’s career, and the strait gate and the narrow 
way that lead to life, will conduct us to that life which shall 
be enjoyed when the pilgrim’s footsteps shall take hold upon 
the realities of the future world. Now, as the strait gate 
leads to endless life, in the future world, then, the wide gate 


and the broad way, which are opposed thereto, and which do 


not lead to the same place, must conduct those who enter, 
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~ to endless destruction and misery, and Christ says, ‘many 
go in thereat.” _ The text, then, clearly teaches that there 
is danger of coming short of salvation. . This view is further 


sustained by Luke, xiii. 24. ‘Strive to enterin at the strait . 


gate, for many, I say'unto you, ‘shall seek to enter in and 
shall not be able.”? On this ‘text Mr. Morse, in his vindi- 
cation of universalism in reply to Mr. Parker’s Lectures, 
page 5, has given the following paraphrase as expressing its 
true meaning. ‘‘ Strive to enter into the gospel dispensa- 
tion, for at a particular time many Jews will seek to enter in 
and shall not be able, because they strive to enter through 
the Mosaic Law.”? This certainly is making the text speak 


 whatit does not speak of itself. This paraphrase we consid- - 


er defective in the following ‘particulars. 


1. The application which it makes of the text toan entry in 7 
to the gospel dispensation is wholly assumed: the ‘text says. 


nothing of entering into the gospel.dispensation. If by the 
the strait gate, the christian religion, with its high and holy 
privileges and duties, be understood, we will not contend, for 


this we believe to be the way to eternal life, for which we - 


should strive ; but that Christ here exhorts to strive to enter 


into the gospel dispensation, in distinction from the Jews and | 
heathen who are without the pale of the gospel church, with 


exclusive reference to the present life, is wholly unfounded. 
2. Mr. .M’s expression, ‘enter into the gospel dispensa- 
tion,”’ is unmeaning, or at least unintelligible. What is the 


gospel dispensation? Dispensation is the act of dealing out — 


. any thing; hence, the gospel dispensation is’ that method of 


dealing with us, which God has revealed in the gospel, and © 
that distribution of the divine favors which God makes through. 
the gospel. _Now’we ask how can a man enter into the gos- 


pel’ dispensation, that is, enter into the method of dealing 
with us revealed in, or the blessing dispensed through, the 


gospel? We may be under this dispensation, we may re- 


ceive the revelation which the gospel makes ‘of God’s gra- 
elous dispensation, or we may enjoy the blessings which 


“the gospel dispensation is to talk without saying any thing. 
What does Mr. M.. mean by striving to enter into the gos- 
| pel dispensation ° Does he mean that an effort should be made 


“are dispensed through the gospel; but to tell of entering into’ 
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to receive the gospel, believe the gospel, or to obey the gos- - 
pel? Why did he not say so? We should have then under- 
stood him: a . 

3. Mr. M’s exposition of this subject makes the gospel 
dispensation comprise no more than temporal blessings. ‘The 
expression, ‘‘strive to enter in at the strait gate,” &c. was 
spoken as an answer to a question which was asked, ‘are 
there few that be saved?” On this question Mr. M. says, 
‘it is plain that he who. asked the question ‘are there few 
that be saved,’ had his mind upon temporal salvation—and 
our Saviour’s answer was adapted to the condition of the en- 
quirer’s mind.’”? This makes the conversation stand thus: Are 
there few that be saved with a temporal salvation? And he 
said strive to enter into the gospel dispensation. Now if, 
as Mr. M. says, ‘ our Saviour’s answer was adapted to the 
condition of. the enquirer’s mind” it follows that the gospel 
is a dispensation of temporal blessings. 
| 4. Mr. M’s paraphrase makes the text speak an untruth, 
by saying that ‘at a particular time many Jews shall seek 

to enter into the gospel dispensation and shall not be able, be- 
cause they strive to enter through the Mosaic law.”? The 
truth is, the Jews have never sought “ to enter into the ges- 
pel dispensation” in any way, nor is it now probable that 
they ever will make an. ineffectual effort to become chris- 
tians... The door of the gospel church has always been open 
to the Jews, and will be until they shall be brought in with — 
the fullness of the gentiles. : 

5. The reason which Mr. M. assigns why they shall not — 
be able to enter, is assumed, absurd in itself, and contrary _ 
to the plain sense and spirit of the text. He says “many — 
Jews will seek to enter in,’”? (to the gospel dispensation, ) — 
“and shall not be able because they strive to enter through 

the Mosaic law.”? This is assumed because there 1s nothing — 
said or intimated in the text about the Mosaic law. It is — 
absurd in itself, because it supposes the Jews to seek to be- a 
come christians with their peculiar adherence to the law of 
Moses. No Jew can be supposed to strive to enter into the 
gospel dispensation, until he is convinced that the gospel is 
true; and no Jew, when convinced that the gospel is true, — 
can maintain’ his peculiar attachment to the law of Moses, 
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and therefore cannot seek to enter into the gospel dispensa- 

tion through the Mosaic law. The Jews may seek to enter 
into heaven, or into the enjoyment of salvation and not be 
able, because they seek it through the Mosaic law; but it is 
not possible. to conceive that they can seek to enter into 
the gospel dispensation through this medium. We can just 
as easily suppose that they wish to be christians while they 
are Jews, and wish to be Jews while they are christians ;_ or 
that they are, in point of belief, Jews while they are chris- 
tians at the same time. This reason is contrary, to the plain 
sense and spirit of the text in two respects, and as this is an 
essential point we will ‘note it distinctly. 

Ist. The exhortation, ‘‘ strive to enter in,” is founded on™ 
the fact that ‘‘ many will seek to enter in and shall not be . 
able,”? which would be.no good reason for such an exhorta- 
tion if they were unable only in consequence of striving in, 
a-wrong way. This makes our Saviour say, strive, because 
many of you Jews will strive wrong. ‘ Because others mis- 
direct their efforts is no reason why I should make an effort, 
but only a reason why I should be sure to give mine a prop- 
er direction, provided I make one ; but if others fail of an 
important object, because they are not sufficienily enguged, 
it is a good ‘reason why I should be more engaged and 
strive. : in 
2d. The text clearly implies another reason, why we should 
' strive to enter in, than that assigned by Mr. M.; Christ says 
“< strive to enter in, because many shall seek to enter in and 
shall not be able.”? Here.-is a clear distinction marked be- 
tween striving and seeking : striving implying the greater 
effort. Now, if many who seek, fail because’ they are not 
sufficiently engaged, for want of a sufficient effort, it is a good — 
reason why we should strive. » We think we have now shown 
that Mr. M’s exposition of this text is entirely unfounded, 


that it involves as many absurdities.as it contains distinct 


expressions ; and it must appear that a system that requires 
such an absurd ‘exposition, to dispose of as plain a text as. 
the one under consideration, must be a system of absurdities. 
-. But we have yet our own reasons to give for believing that — 


this text has a bearing on the future destinies of men. 


As the text was spoken in answer to the question, ‘are 
i ao" . 
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there few that be saved?” (a strange question for a univer- 
salist to ask,) the sense of the text must be determined by the | 


nature of the salvation, concerning which the enquiry was 
made: ‘ Are there few that be saved?” This Mr. M. says 
relates to temporal salvation, which we deny. Now, on the 
ground that itis a temporal salvation, to what does it allude ? 
Are there few that be saved ? How, or from what? There is 
but one event to which this question can be referred if a tem- 
- poral salvation be intended, and that is the escape of the chris- 
tians at the destruction of Jerusalem. This is the rallying 
point of universalism in the explanation of every text that 
speaks of judgment or punishment, or that implies them. If 
it does not relate to this, there is no temporal salvation, of 
which we have any knowledge, to which it can relate. Now, 
that it does not relate to this event, we think, will appear as 
follows :. The question, ‘are there few that be saved?” was 
asked by one who believed the gospel as preachetl by Jesus 
Christ, or by one who did not believe it. If it was asked by 
one who believed the gospel, then he had already entered in- 
to the gospel dispensation, to use, Mr. M’s language, and to 
such an one, Christ would not have said strive to enter into 
the gospel dispensation,’? as he supposes. It would be high- 
ly absurd to suppose Christ bade one who had already enter- 
ed into the gospel dispensation to. strive to enter in because 
some who had not entered in, should at a particular time be 
unable to enter in. It is clear then that if the question was 
asked by one who had already embraced the gospel, Mr. M’s 
exposition cannot be true. Andif the question was asked 
by one who did not believe the gospel, it cannot refer to the 
destruction of Jerusalem or the salvation of christians from 
that destruction; for no unbelieving Jew would ask such a 


” 


question, in relation to this: event, for in their view no such - 


event was to take place. We see, then, that Christ would 
not have answered a disciple thus, in relation to this event, 
the destruction of Jerusalem; and none but a disciple would 
have asked such a question in relation to this event, there- 
fore, the question cannot relate to this subject. We hence 
conclude that the salvation, concerning which the inquiry was 
made, is that with which Christ came to save the lost, and 


that the answer, ‘“strive to enter in at the strait gate” im- 
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_ plies that personal effort which we have to make for ourselves: 


__in order to secure éternal salvation, as saith the Apostle. 1 


Tim. vi. 12: “ Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on eter- 


nal life ;” and if this be the meaning of the text, it clearly 


teaches that there is danger of coming short of salvation. 

‘ 1 Cor. ix. 27. “But I keep under my body and bring it 
into subjection, lest after I have preached to others, I inyself 
should bea castaway.’? The only question on which there need 


a 


‘ 
i 
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be any controversy, in relation to this text, is, What does | 


the Apostle mean by being a castaway? ‘That he contem- 
plates some evil or punishment in this expression, cannot be 
doubted, but the question is, what is this evil? That it could 
not be the loss of character or fortune that he feared is evi- 
dent, for these he had already sacrificed at the altar of chris- 


tianity. Nor could it. have been the temporal judgments 


which befel his nation that he feared, for he so perfectly un-_ 


_ derstood this coming, event. that. there could have been no 


necessity of his suffering himself to be surrounded in Jerusa- 
lem by the Roman army. We say then that St. Paul feared 
being a castaway by. coming short of a crown of glory in the 
future world, which is.evident from the connection. Take 


_ the last three verses in the connection and this is the only con- 


sistent construction that it will bear. The Apostle refers to 
the publick games} in which men contended for a prize, from 
which he takes occasion to advert to the effort which the chris- 
tian should make for an immortal prize. He says ‘every 


- man that striveth for the mastery.is temperate in.all things... 


Now they do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we an in- 


-corruptible. I therefore -run, not as uncertainly, so fight I, 
- not as one that beateth the air, but 1 keep under my body 
jest after I have preached to others, I myself should be a 
-eastaway-”? From this itis clear that the apostle was con- 
tending for an INCoRRUPTIBLE CROWN, and that by being a > 


castaway he meant being-rejected.as not having won this im- 
mortal prize; hence, it is clear that St. Paul really suppos- 
ed that there was danger of his’ coming short of salvation, 


and that he acted in view of this danger, 1eally contending, 
in his christian and ministerial career for. an incorruptible 


crown. Universalism confines every motive, and the con- 


_ sequences of every act, to a period which lies this side of our _ 


: 
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“of Biel destiny, but from this subject we see that the Apostle’s 


motives were more lofty, lifting his aspiring soul to the unfad- 
ing glories of the heavenly world. ‘This class of proof texts 
might be multiplied to: almost any extent, but as we have 


extended our remarks on those already adduced to such a 


length, we shall add no more on this point. We think we 
have now clearly shown that the scriptures teach that there 
is a possibility and even danger of coming short of salvation, 


‘and if so, the doctrine of the certain salvation of all men can- 


not be true, and the doctrine of endless punishment follows 
of course. 5p. 

V. The scriptures teach that sinners can and do actually 
resist the means which God employs to bring them to repen- _ 
tance and salvation, and if the means of salvation are resist- 
ed, their object is defeated and the unyielding soul cannot be 
saved. No reliance can be placed upon any means or mode 
of salvation, only such as are revealed in the scriptures, and 


if it can be shown that these means are all resisted by some 


sinners, it will be clear that the salvation of all men cannot 
be proved as a matter of certainty, and that the endless pun- 
ishment of such as do resist is, to say the least, a possible 
issue. The only debatable question, in this argument, is, 
whether or not the means which God ‘employs to bring sin- 
ners to salvation may be resisted, and rendered ineffectual 
by the sinner, and this ‘point we propose to prove from the 
declarations of God’s own word. So far as God has re- © 
vealed his own modes of operation, (and no argument can 
be founded. on what he has not revealed,) the following are © 
the principal means which he employs to reclaim and save — 
sinners, viz.,the force of truth, the striving of the Holy Spir- 
it, the influence of mercies, and the restraining force of judg- — 


' ments or punishment, all of which are sometimes resisted. ° 


1. The sinner resists the force of truth, and thereby ren- 
ders the word preached ineffectual, so far as any saving bene~ 
fit accriing to himself, is concerned. The prophet exclaims, 
Isa. li. 1. ‘‘ Who hath believed our report, and to whom is 
the arm of the Lord revealed ??? The Apostle declares, Heb. 
iv. 2. “ The word preached did not profit them, not being 
mixed with faith in them that heard it.” iii. 16. “ For some 
when they had heard did provoke.” Acts xiii. 46. “Then 
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Paul and Barnabas said, it was necessary that:the word of « 
God should first have been spoken to you, but seeing you 
_ put it-from you and judge yourselves unworthy of everlast- 
ing life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.”” Here the unbelieving 
Jews are said to put the word of God from them, which 
clearly proves that they resisted its influence. .2. Tim. iii. 8. _ 
‘** Now, as Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses so do these 
resist the truth.” Matt. xiii. 58.. “ And he did not many 
mighty works there because of their unbelief.”’. Matt. xxiii. 
37. “ How often would I have gathered thy children fogeth- 
er but ye would not.” These quotations clearly show that 
~ sinners do resist the force of divine truth as brought to view 
in the gospel of the Son of God. This truth indeed is mat- 
ter of every day’s experience, with universalists as well as 
others; for notwithstanding the boasted reasonableness and 
attractive charms of their theory, which they pretend to be 
commissioned from God to preach, to the overthrow of super- 
stition and priestcraft, they after all find as much difficulty as 
others in bringing community under the iufluence of their | 
doctrines. This could not be the case, if they are right, did 
not men resist the force of divine truth. | | 
2. Men resist the strivings of the Holy Spirit. Isa., Ixiii. 
10. ‘* But they rebelled and vexed his Holy ‘Spirit.”? 1 Thes. 
v. 19. “Quench not the spirit.”” Eph. iv..30. “Grieve not _ 
the Holy Spirit of God.’ Acts vii: 51. ‘Ye do always re- — 
sist the Holy Ghost.” These. quotations show that men vex, 
quench, grieve, and resist the Holy- Spirit. aa 
3. Men resist the influence of divine mercy. Thisisim- 
plied in the preceding remarks, for as men resist the force of | 
truth and the influence of the spirit, in so doing, they resist © 
the influence of divine mercy; for the gospel, and the influ- 
ence of the spirit are mercy’s own gifts. But a few other 


instances shall be adduced. Isa. v. 4. ‘* What:could have ~_ 


been done more to my’ vineyard that I have not done in it? 
Wherefore when J looked that it should bring forth grapes, 
brought it forth wild grapes.” ‘This text teaches, beyond all 
- dispute, that the mercies bestowed upon the Jewish nation, 
did not effect their intended object. The dying prayer of — 
our crucified Redeemer for his wicked murderers, Luke xxiii. 
34. was .a most. striking display of divine mercy and com= 
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passion, and yét it failed to melt down their hard hearts. 
Nothing can be.more plain than that goodness and mercy 
have followed sinners all their days; sinners who have lived 
in sin and blasphemy, and died unreformed. That sinners 
do ‘resist the influence’of divine mercy, and rebel against the 
filial regard of the hand that formed them, God himself bears 
testimony while he calls heaven and earth to witness the as- 
tonishing fact. Isa. i. 2.‘ Hear, O heavens! and give ear, 
O earth! for the Lord hath spoken; I have nourished and 
brought up children and they have rebelled against me.” 

4. Sianers sometimes resist and harden themselves under 
the dispensation of divine punishment. Rev. xvi. 9. “ And 
men were scorched with great heat, and blasphemed the name 
of God-which hath power over these plagues, and they re- 
pented not to give him glory.”” Verse 11. ‘And men blas- 
phemed the God of heaven because of their pains, and re- 
_ pented not of their deeds.”? Vetse 21. ‘‘ And men blasphem- 
ed God because of the plague of the hail, for the plague 
thereof was,exceeding great.””, We have now shown that 
sinners do sometimes resist all the principal means which God 
employs to bring them to repentance and salvation, and 
hence, the salvation of all men cannot be certain, on one 
hand, while, on the other hand, the endless punishment of 
those who resist the means of their salvation, is the most prob- 
able issue. or 

VI. The scriptures teach that there will come a time 
when it will be too late to’seek and obtain salvation. Gen. 
vi. 3. * And the Lord said, my spirit shall not always strive 
with man.”? That the influence of the divine spirit is es-_ 
sential to salvation cannot be doubted by any who believe 
the Bib!é and yet sinners are threatened with a withdrawal 
of this spirit, in which case it must be forever too late to seek 
salvation. On this text Dr. Clark remarks as follows: It 
was only by the influence of the spirit of God that the car- 
nal mind could be! sued and destroyed: but those who 
wilfully resisted and/ grieved this spirit, must be ultimately 
left to the hardness and blindness of their own hearts.””. Psa. 
xxxil. 6. ‘ For this shall every one that is godly pray unto 
thee in atime when thou mayest be found.’’ ‘This text clear- 
ly implies that there will come a time when God will not be 
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found ; hence, we read, Isa. lv. 6. “« Seek ye the Lord while’ 


he may be found, call ye. upon him while he is near.”” An 
exhortation to seek God, “while he may be found,’’ most 


clearly supposes that a time is coming, when he willnot be - 


found ; and to “ call while he is near,’? supposes that a time 
is coming when he will not bé near. In. accordance with 
this we read, Prov. i. 24, 26, 28, ‘ Because | have called 
and ye refused, I have’ stretched out my hand and no man 
regarded; I also will laugh at your calamity, I’ will mock 
‘when your fear cometh; then shall they call upon me but I 
will not answer, they shall seek me, early but shall not find 
me.” Chap. v. 11. ‘And thou, mourn at the last, when 
thy flesh and thy body is consumed.’’ Isa. xxviii. 18.'“ For 
the grave cannot praise thee, death cannot celebrate thee: 
»they that go down into the pit cannot hope for thy truth.” 
Whether the word, here rendered pit, signifies the grave of 
hell itself, will got alter the nature of the evidence, which 
ihe text furnishes, in proof that’ there will come a time ‘when | 
it will be too late to seek salvation. If they that go down 
into the grave cannot hope for the truth of God¥ it follows | 
that the only time and place in which we have the proffers of ' 
divine truth, and consequently of salvation, are in this world, 
and that those who reject the truth of God in this hfe,, 
and descend to the grave in unbelief cannot hope for the re- ° 
newal of its proffers in the world to come... 2. Cor. vi. 2. 
“Wor he saith, I have heard thee in atime acceptable, and 
4 the day of salvation have I succored thee ; behold, now is 
the accepted time, behold, now is the day of salvation.”? This 
most clearly implies that the accepted time and day of salva- 
jon are limited, and that a time is coming which will not be 
ecepted, and which will not be a day of salvation. What 
then is the accepted-time, and day of salvation? We answer 
the time of preaching the gospel, as the apostle says, at the. 
close of the preceding chapter, of himself:and all other true 
gospel ministers, ‘‘ we are embassadors for Christ, as though 
God did beseech you by us, we pray you in Christ’s stead, be 
‘ye reconciled to God.?”?, Now, while this' ministry of recon- » 
ciliation is holding forth in the name of God, offering terms 
of peace to rebel man, is the accepted time and day of salva- 


vation ; and this closes with each individual sinner at death, 


) 
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“and will-close with all sinners at the end of ‘time, when all 
the watchmen shall be gathered in, from Zion’s walls, and 
all sinners be called to-an account: Heb. iii. 13. “* But ex- 
hort one another while it is called to-day,-lest any of you 
be hardened through the deceitfulness of sin.” Verse 15. 
‘¢ While it is said, to-day, if you will hear his voice harden 
not your hearts as in the provocation.”” By the expression, 
‘ to-day,” in these passages are understood the present state 
- of gospel privileges and gracious overtures, in opposition to 
the state which is to succeed. In literal phraseology, to- 
day, distinguishes the present. period of time from the future, 
which is called to-morrow; hence, when applied to the time 
of preaching the gospel, or to the time of God’s gracious call 
- to sinners through the gospel, it distinguishes the present 
‘time, that is, this life, durimg which ‘it is said to-day,” as 
atime of gracious probation, within the limits of which sin- 
ners may hear the voice of God, in opposition to a time or 
state to ‘come, when it will be too late to hear effectually un- 
to salvation. Luke xili. 25. “When once the master of 
the house is risen up and hath shut to the door, and ye begin 
-to stand without and to knock at the door, saying, Lord, Lord, 
open unto us, and he shall say unto you, I know you not 
whence ye are.” Matt. xxv. 11, 12. * Afterward came al- 
_ so the other virgins, saying, Lord, Lord, open to us. But he 
answered and said, verily I say unto you, I know you not.’ 
Here the case of sinners is brought to view by representing 
them in the condition of persons excluded from a marriage 
feast, in consequence of being too late in their application for 
admittance. The door is represented as being open only for 
a given period during which ‘admission. may te obtained, at 
the expiration:of this period the door will be closed when it 
will be too late to enter. Now, if this serves at all to illustrate — 
the impending destiny of sinners, and the principles of the 
‘divine administration as revealed in the gospel, of which 
there can be no doubt, it follows, that there is a limited pe- 
riod, during which the door of. gospel salvation is open to all 
who will enter in and be saved, and that a time is coming 
when this door will be shut, that is, when the offers of sal- — 
_ vation will no longer be Held out to the sinner, and, conse- — 
quently, when it will be too late to seek and obtain salvation. | 
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if the texts above quoted do not mean this, they can have no 
bearing at allon the sinner’s condition, and consequently, can - 
have no meaning. 1 would ‘be worse than trifling to pre- 
tend to deny, that the closing of the door and the shutting 
out of certain characters represents an exclusion from gospel 
blessings, and to suppose'that it relates merely to a tempo- 
rary exclusion here in this world. This would be false, for 
sinners are not shut out, in this sense, in this life: no sinner 
knocks at the door of the gospel church, or at the door of 
meicy and salvation, and receives for.an answer, “I know- 
you not whence ye are.”” Even the Jews, of forlorn condi- 
tion, are not excluded in this sense ; to them the door of gos- 
pel salvation is open; hence, this exclusion from the benefits 
of religion, must’be a future and a final one, when it will be 
too late to seek and obtain salvation. Rey. xxii. 11, 12: 
“* He that is unjust let him be unjust still, and he which is 
filthy let him be filthy still. And behold-I come quickly, and 
my reward is with me, to give unto every man according as 
his work shall be.”” This text clearly teaches that there is a 
time coming when our moral characters will be forever set- _ 
tled ; when it shall be said, “ he that is ‘filthy, let him be filthy — 
still,” it must be too late to seek and obtain salvation; and 


when it shall be pronounced, ‘he that is holy, let him be ho- 


ly still,’”’ there will be no more apostacy. Should it be said’ 
that this text has.no reference to the final judgment, or to 
the fixing of our final condition, it is replied that were this 
granted it would not destroy the argument.. The text clear- 


- ly speaks of the coming of Christ, with his reward with him, 


to give unto every man according as his works shall be. Now, 
to make the least of this, it relates to some temporal calamity 
which threatened the destruction of the wicked ; and if it be 


- said of the wicked in view ofa temporal destruction, that is, 


temporal death, “he that is unjust, let him be unjust still, 
and he that is filthy, let him be filthy still,” it follows that it. 


- will be too late to reform after death—that those who die 
morally filthy, will be filthy forever.’ If the text relates to _ 


_ those Jews which were destroyed, are filthy still. At least, the a 
text proves that some sinners, at some time, either in this 


the destruction of the Jews, as universalists suppose almost 


every threatening relates to this event, then, it follows that 
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world or the world to come, have been, or are to be, unal- 
terably confirmed in their injustice and pollution, and with 
these it must be, at such time, forever too late to seek salva- 
tion.. We think we have now shown from: scripture, that 
there will come a time when it will be too late to secure sal- 
vation ; from which it must follow, that all who do not re- 
pent and obtain salvation,. within the limits of this probation- 
ary state, must be forever lost. , 

VII. The scriptures speak of rewards and punishments in 


a manner which clearly implies the doctrine of endless pun-: 


ishment. These scriptures are various, some restricting sal- 
vation to certain characters, and others speaking of the pun- 
ishment.of the wicked. Matt. v. 8. ‘‘ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.”” This text most clearly speaks 
of the future blessedness of the saints. Note, the condition, 
purity of heart, is in the present tense, and the blessing is 
m the future tense. ‘* Blessed are the pure in-heart,” those 
who are now pure in heart, ‘for they shall: see God”? here- 
after, not do now see God. If seeing God then relates to 
the admission of the saints into the divine presence hereafter, 
to “ever be with the Lord,” it follows, that the impure in 
heart will be forever excluded trom the society of the bles- 


sed. The text marks the blessedness of seeing God as pe- 


culiar to the pure in heart, which cannot be true if all are to 
see God, which must be the case if universalism be true; it 
» would be equally true to say, blessed are the impure in heart, 
and wicked.in life, for they shall see God. Herein univer- 
salism differs from the doctrine of Christ. Christ says, ‘ Bles- 
sed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God ;”? but uni- 
versalism says, in effect, the impure, as well as the pure, shall 
see God. But it may be said, in reply to this, that all will 


become pure, and then all will see God. True, if all become | 


pure all will see God; but this is what the text does not as- 
sert; indeed, it implies directly the reverse. To promise the 
pure in heart that they shall see God, implies that some may 
remain impure, and not see God. Not only so, but to take it 
for granted that all will become pure, is to beg the main ques- 
tion at issue. 2 Tim.iv. 7,8. “I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, | have kept the faith; henceforth 

‘is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord 
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the righteous Judge shall give me at that day; and not to 
me only, but to all them that love his appearing.” There 
canbe no doubt that this text refers to eternal life in the fu- 
ture world, or to the final salvation of St Paul. The expres- 
sions in the text, “ that day,” and ‘his apy earing,” cannot 
be applied to the destruction of Jerusalem; for St. Paul did . 
not participate in the, scenes of that event, but closed his _ 
career in Rome, from whence he wrote his epistle just be- 
fore his death. Indeed‘it is clear that sentence of death had.’ 
been pronounced upon him before he wrote this-epistle, and 
that it was in view of this sentence, which was ‘soon to be 
executed, he penned the text under consideration, ‘exclaim- 
ing, ‘1am now ready to be offered, and the time of my’ 
departure is at hand, | have fought a good ficht,”? &c. ‘This 
clearly shows that the apostle had reference to 4 reward in 
the future world. Now, nothing can be more plain than that 
the apostle looked upon his fidelity in this world as a condi- - 
tion of the reward in the world to come. He says, ‘I have 
fought a good fight,”? &c. “henceforth there is laid up for 
-. me a crown of righteousness.”» This clearly imphes that there, 
would have been no crown laid up for him, if he had not 
fought a good fight, kept the faith, and finished his course. 
Now, if St. Paul’s' crown was’ secured by his fidelity, it fol- 
lows that all those who do not, like him, fight the good fight, 
such as make shipwreck of faith, and run off the course of the 
christian race, must come short of a crown of righteousness 
in the future world; that is, they will come short of heaven. 
_ In perfect agreement with this, is Rev. ii. 10. ‘Be thou _ 
_ faithful unto death and I will give thee a crown of life.” That ° 
_ this text promises a reward in the future state-there can be 
no doubt, for faithfulness unto death is stated as a condition. 
Now, as the condition extends up to death, and as the crown 
must be received after the time of complying with the con- 
dition, it follows that this crown of life must be received ‘af-~ — 
ter death, and in the future state. Here, then, is a plain. 
promise of a crown of life, in the future world, to all such 
as are faithful unto death, in this world, which implies, be- 
yond all doubt, that such as are not faithful unto death, s 
- not have a crown of life in the future world. To su 
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‘tures speak the, following absurd language; ‘‘ Be thou faith- 
ful unto death and I will give thee:a crown of life ;” and.I 
will give a crown of life also to all such as are not faithful unto 
death. Matt. x. 39. ‘* He that findeth his life shall lose it, 

_and he that loséth his life for my sake shall find it.” Mark 
viii. 35.. “¢ For whosoever will save his life shall lose it; but 
whosoever shall lose his life, for my sake and the gospel’s, 

‘- the same shall save it.”? Luke ix. 24. “* For. whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it ; but whosoever will lose his life for 
my sake, the same shall save it.”? . John xii. 25. ‘« He that 
loveth his life shall lose it; and he that hateth his life in this 
world shall keep it unto life eternal.”” Here are two kinds 
of life and death referred to; the first is the life and death 
of the body, or natural life and death; the second is the life 
and death of the soul, or moral or spiritual life and death. 

-On no other plan can these texts be true; ‘‘ he that loseth 
his life shall save it,?? cannot both be true of the same life, 
but it may be true that whosoever will save, his natural life, 
by betraying the cause of truth, shall lose his moral life or 
life of his soul; and that he who shall lose his natural life, as 
a martyr, shall save the life of his soul, or ‘‘ preserve it unto 
life eternal.”? Here then are two cases; one person thinks 
more of this life than: he does of the life to come, and the 
other thinks more of the life to come than he does of the pres- 
ent life. Now, it is said that he who seeks to preserve the 
present life shall lose the future life, and he who is willing 

to sacrifice the present, shall preserve the future ; which clear- 

q ly implies that some will not enjoy spiritual life in the world 

to come. One man is said to preserve his life unto life eter-— 

. nal, and another, in distinction from this, is said to lose his — 

life, the same which the other preserves unto life eternal, by 

endeavoring to save his present life. Nothing can be more 
plain than that both kinds of life here spoken of, cannot be 
enjoyed, in the sense of the text, by the same person, and yet 
one is represented as saving the one, this life, and another as 
preserving the other, eternal life ; hence, it is clear thatthe 
person, who would have eternal life, cannot preserve or en- 
joy this life, in the sense of the text; and that he who does 
preserve this life in the sense of the text, cannot have eter- 


nal life in the future world. 1 Tim. vi. 12. “Fight the 
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“good fight of faith, Jay hold on-eternal life.” Here eternal 
life is represented as taken by the good fight of faith; and 
- yet it cannot be contended, that all fight this good’ fight, for 
~ all men have not faith.” “This class of texts, which: limits - 
salvation to certain characters, is so numerous as to require 
a volume in order to give room to comment on them all ; what 
has been said, therefore, must suffice.. We will now exam- 
ine some of the threatenings of.God’s word, which imply the 
doctrine in question. Matt. xxvi. 24. “Wo unto the man 
by whom the Son of Man is betrayed; it had: been good for 
that man if he had not been born.?? .We shall not’ bewilder — 
the plain reader with an appeal to the origimal:Greek on this 
_ very plain text. The expression, ‘it had been good for that | 
man if he had not been born,’ can’ mean nothing more — 
nor less, than that it would have been better to have had no | 
existence, than to exist under the circumstances of him by 
whom the Son of man,was betrayed; which cannot be true of 
any one who shall be finaliy and eternally saved. Here then © 
is an individual of whom it is said, ‘it had been -good for 
that man if he had aot been born;”’ but this could not be said 
of any who shall be finally and eternally saved; therefore, 
here is an individual who cannot be finally’and‘eternally sav- 
ed; hence, the doctrine of universal salvation is false, and 
the doctrine of endless punishment is true. | It will be no fair 
reply to this to say, as universalists often have said, that the ~ 
# argument if admitted, would prove the endless punishment of 
» only one individual out of all the human family ; for if ther 

- endless punishment of one individual be proved, the princi- 

- ples which endless punishment involve are established, and 
as the ways of God are equal, or the moral principles of’ his 
goverment the same in: every case, the endless punishment 
of one involves the endless punishment of all of similar moral 
character. } i 
_- James i. 13. “He shall have judgement without mercy, 
~ that hath showed no mercy.” If.judg'ment. without mercy 
implies the doctrine of endless punishment, then it is implied. 

in this text. If men cannot be saved without mercy; then 


this text proves that some wili never be saved. ifmen cam ~ 


- be saved without mercy ; be made forever happy and noth 
‘one drop of mercy mingled in the full cup of their blessi 
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then we admit that the unmerciful cansbe saved; but until 
this strange hypothesis be proved, the gates of heaven must 
appear barred against them, so long as it is written “ he that 
hath showed no mercy shall have judgment without mercy.” 
Prov. xxix. 1. ‘* He that being often repoved, hardeneth his 
neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that without remedy.” 
If irremediable. destruction implies endless’ punishment, then 
it is implied in this text. If men can be destroyed, with a 
destruction for which there can be no remedy, and be saved 
too, then all may be saved; but not without. Universalism 
says, in effect, there is no evil, no destruction to the wicked 


-which shall not find a remedy in the final and eternal salva- 


tion of God; but the Bible says certain characters shall be de- 
stroyed without remedy, and the reader is left to judge which 
he is to believe, universalism or the Bible. 

Matt. xii. 47,48, 49. “ Again the kingdom of heaven is 
like unto'a net that was cast into the sea, and gathered of ev- 


ery kind, which, when it was full, they drew to shore, and 


sat down and gathered the good into vessels, but cast the bad 
away ; so shall it be at the end of the world.” This cer- 
tainly implies the doctrine in question. Note, some are good 
and others are bad, the good are saved and the bad cast away; 
and all this is to take place at the end of the world. Now, 
unless being cast away, and being saved, mean the same thing, 


all cannot be saved.) Mark, universalism says all shall be 
saved, bad as well as good, or that the bad shall all become 
‘good ; but Christ says, the good shall be saved and the bad 


be cast away. 
But universalists attempt to evade the force of this, by 
criticising upon the phrase, “ end of the world,” rendering it — 
end of the age or dispensation ; but it will not bear this con 
struction here, unless it be the end of the gospel dispensation. _ 
The end of the world in this case, is shown to be the niet 
time, by its being the time when the gospel net is to be drawn 
to land, by which must be meant the close of the gospel dis- 
pensation. While the commission, “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature, is in force, and while 
ministers are, in accordance with this commission, extending 
the field of their operations, and pushing the triumphs of the 


cross wider and wider through the world, the gospel net can- 
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not be said to be dratvn to land;-but when time shall end, 
the gospel be preached no more, and all be called. to give an 
account for the improvement they have made on the gos- 
-pel and its privileges, then will the kingdom of heaven, or 
the gospel dispensation be like a net drawn to land full of 
fish, both good and bad, and then will the good be saved, 
and the bad be castaway. Rev. xxii. 19. “ And ifany man 
shall take away from the words of the book of this prophe- 
cy, God shall take away his part out of the Book of hfe, and. 
out of the holy city, and from the things which are written — 
in this book.”” It must have been a possible case to “take - 
away from the words of the book of this prophecy,” or the 
individual who should do it would not have been threatened. 
It would be absurd to suppose that God would threaten men: 
with the heaviest penalty, if they shall do what it is not pos- 
sible for them to do. It 1s clear then that there mtst have 
been a possibility of taking from the words of the book, wheth- 
er it be now possible to do it in the sense of the text or not. 
Now, the person who should do this, is threatened with three 
evils, either of which implies endless punishment. : 

_ 1. “God shall take away his part out of the book of life.” 
An allusion is had here to the custom of keeping publick 
records; books in which the names of all the citizens were | 
written, and from which the names of public offenders were 

blotted. So God is represented’as having a-book of life, in 

- which the names of all his children are written, by which cir-_ 

' cumstance of having the name written or not. written in this. 

’ book, the future destinies of all will be determined. In chap. 

| xx. 15, it is said, “‘ whosoever was not found written in the 

book of life was cast into the Jake of fire.” Now we ask, 

“on what the hope of heaven can be based, of thosé whose 

names God blots from the Lamb’s book of life ? 

2. “ God shall take his part out of the holy city.” The 

holy city here is the same as that mentioned, chap. xxi. 1, 

~2. « And I saw a new heaven and a new earth. And I, 

John saw the holy city New Jerusalem coming down from 

‘God out of heaven.” We will not here agitate the question. 


Po 


whether or not, this subject relates to the present or future 3 


‘world; for, to make the least of it possible, it describes the 


christian church, either in this world or in its triumphant state; oer 


' be born again he cannot see the kingdom of God.’? This 
_ text absolutely demies salvation to all such as are not born 
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and he hase part God. shall take away out of the church, 
involving as it does, all the interests of our holy religion, must 
be effectually lost. 


8. “ God shall take away: his part out of the things which 
are written in this book.” As this is a threatening, it relates 


to- all the promissory portions of the book. Now, if salva- 
- dion, heaven-and eternal life, are written in this book, from 


all these the individual has his part taken, and must be for- - 
ever lost. If there were not another text in the Bible im- 
plying the endless punishment of sinners, this would seal 
their endless and hopeless ruin. : 

Vill. The scriptures absolutely deny salvation to certain 
persons and characters. Matt. v. 20. -** For I say unto you, 
that except your righteousness exceed the righteousness of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, ye* shall in no case enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” It is clear that some may not exceed 
the Scribes and Pharisees in righteousness, or this text nev- 
er would have been uttered, and to such the text absolutely 
denies salvation. ~ They shall “in no case enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ;”’ and if they cannot enter into the king- 


- dom of heaven, they cannot be saved. Universalism says, 


that all shall enter into the kingdem of heaven, but Christ 
says.of certain characters, that they shall in no case enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. John iii. 3. ‘* Except a man 


fod « 


again. The text clearly imphes that men may, or may not 
be born again ; and that if they are not, they cannot see the 
kingdom of God, in which case ‘they cannot be saved. To. 
suppose that men can be saved, without_ever sceing the king- 
dom of God, is in the highest degree absurd. Universalism 
says all shail see the kingdom of God and enjoy it forever3 
but Jesus Christ says, such as are not born again “ cannot 
see the kingdom of God.?? Gal. v. 21. *Envyings, mur- 
ders,, drunkenness, revellings, and such like, of the which I. 
tell you before, as I have also told you in time past, that 
they which do such things shall nat inherit the kingdom of — 
God.” lt is worthy of remark, that, in this text, the verb — 
_which expresses the forbidden conduct, is in the present tense, — 


hich do such things,” while the verb which express- 
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es the punishment, is in the future tense, ‘‘ shall not inherit; 
not, donot inherit. This clearly marks the sense thus: those 
who do sueh things Aere shall not inherit the kingdom of God 
hereafter. Eph. v. 5. For this ye know that no whore- 
- monger, nor unclean person, nor covetous man, who is an 
idolator, hath any inheritance in the kingdom of God.”? Uni- 


versalism says that every man has an inheritance in the king- 


dom of God, and in this it is opposed to the word of God. 
But universalists attempt to evade the force of these pas- 


sages, by denying that they have any reférence to a future 


state, and by maintaining that the phrases, “kingdom of God,”? 
and “kingdom of heaven,” mean no more than the gospel 
dispensation. To this we reply, 

1. That these phrases do not always and exclusively sig- 
nify the gospel dispensation, here on .earth,. but sometimes 


signify a future state of happiness. That the terms king-. 


dom of God, and kingdom of heaven, sometimes mean the 
gospel dispensation, is admitted; but that they never mean'a 
place of happiness in the future world is denied.. Matt. viii. 
11. “ Many shall come from the east and west, and shall sit 
_ down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of 
heaven.” This text was spoken hundreds of. years after A- 
braham, Isaac and Jacob were dead, after they had dwelt 
for ages in the future world, while the collection from the east 


and west to sit down with the Patriarchs in the kingdom of 


heaven, is described as an event yet to take place; therefore, 
the kingdom of heaven in this text must refer to the future 
world. 1 Cor. xv. 50. ‘* Now, this I say brethren, that flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; neither doth 
_corruption inherit incorruption.”? The Apostle is here speak- 
ing of the resurrection of the body, in which he declares ‘it 
_is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption, it is sown 
a natural body it is raised a spiritual body ;” and in view of 
this change he says, ‘flesh and blood cannot. inherit the 
kingdom of God.” From this it is clear, beyond all doubt, 
that by the kingdom of God, 1n this text, is meant an inher- 
itance which cannot be possessed in this world, while we tab- 


ernacle in flesh and blood, but which awaits us in the future i 


world to be possessed after the resurrection of the heeds a | 
70d) IR 


2. If it were admitted that by the kingdom of i 
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’ the above texts, we are tounderstand the gospel dispensation, 
still it would not in the least lessen their evidence in proof 
of endiess punishment. - The texts affirm that certain charac- 
ters “shall in ho case enter into the kingdom of heaven,” 
that they “cannot see the kingdom of God,’ that they 
“‘ have no inheritance in the kingdom of God,” and that they. 
‘shall not inherit the kingdomof God.”. Now, suppose'that 
~ the gospel dispensation is to be understood, and what then 
-can be meant by these ‘expressions? The texts will then 
read thus ; Except your righteousness exceed the righteous-~ 
ness of the Scribes and, Pharisees, ye shall. in no ‘case enter 
_ into the gospel dispensation. Iixcept’a man be born again 
he cannot see the gospel dispensation. Shall not inherit the 
gospel. dispensation, Now, on the supposition that these texts 
refer exclusively to the gospel. dispensation, itis cleat that 
the persons to whom they relate are denied all interest in the 
gospel dispensation, as absolutely as they are denied all inter- 
est in heaven, on the supposition that they relate to a future 
state of happiness;, and as there can be no introduction into 
heaven only through the gospel dispensation, that is, through — 
the provisions of the Gospel,’ it 1s clear that those who are ° 
denied all interest in the kingdom of Ged cannot be saved, 
whether by the phrase we understand the gospel dispensa- 
tion or a future state of happiness. If, as restorationers con- — 
end, sinners are to have the offers of the gospel held out to — 
them in the future world, and be made the subjects of grace 
and moral reform in ‘hell, it will be as necessary to enter in~ 
to the gospel a. to pass from hell to heaven, as it is | 
to pass from earth to-heaven; hence, those who “shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven,” ‘cannot see the king-' 
~ dom of God,” and who ‘have no inheritance in the kingdom 
of God,” can never find their way into heaven itself. Matt. 
vil. 21. Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven.” This text clearly denies 
admission into the kingdom of heaven, to all such as say Lord, — 
Lord, and do not the will of God. And in this case it can- 
not be pretended with any degree of plausibility, that the 
_ gospel dispensation is intended, by the kingdom of heaven ; 
for the meaning of this phrase must be determined, in this 
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instance, by the term heaven, which occuts a second time in 
the text. In. the two expressions ‘kingdom of heaven,” and 
‘*my Father which is in heaven,” the term heaven is, un- 
questionably to be understood in the same.sense. Now, un- 
derstand by the first-of these expressions, the gospel dispen-' 
sation, and. Christ is made to say in the latter;my Father 
which is in the gospel dispensation !| Such a construction 
» Outrages common sense. It is clear, then, that the kingdom 
of bgaven, in this text means the place of the divine pre-_ 
sen@@™ where those who do the will-of God are to dwell 
_forévei with him, and as it is said, “« Not every one that saith. 
unto me;Lord, Lord, shall, enter into the kingdom of heav- 
en;”’ it is clear, that there are some who willnever be saved- 
_ ~Luke xiv. 24. “For'I say unto-you, that.none of those. |, 
_™men which were bidden, shall taste of my supper.’? This re- 
lates to the gospel supper, or provision which the gospel con-_ 
tajns, for tig salvation of sinners. . This supper is a feast con- 
sting of thé Blessings which the gospel proffers to all. Now, 
of certain persons it is said, none of these men. which were 
bidden shall taste of my supper.”? John. viii. 21. ‘Then said 
_ Jesus again unto them, I go my. way and ye shall seek me, 
and shall die in your sins ;whither I go ye cannot come.” 
Where did Jesus. Christ ga? He went to heaven, there can 
be no doubt in the mind of any; hence unbelievers who die 
in their sins, can never go to heaven, for to such Christ says, _ 
‘whither Igo ye cannot come.” John iii. 36. “ He fh % 


believeth on the Son hath everlasting life, and he that be- 
_lieveth not the Son shall not see life.” We-know not how | 
to express what we conceive to be the sense of this text, 
more to our purpose, than in its own language... The unqual- 
ified declaration that certain characters shall not see life, for- 
ever and eternally seals them with the seal of death... Matt. 
xii. 32. ‘ And whosoever speaketh a word against the Son 
-of man, it shall be forgiven him; but whosoever speaketh 
against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither 
in this world, neither in the world to come,” » Mark. iii. 29. 
But he that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost hath 
“never forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal damnation.’ Let 
it be remarked that the sin here spoken of, by some called 
the unpardonable sin, consisted in attributing to the agency of = 
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the devil, the miracles which Jesus Christ wrought: by the 
power of the Holy Ghost. That this sin was committed -by 
some of the Jews there can be no doubt. Of these it is said, 
they shall not be forgiven, neither in this. world, nor in the 
world to come. Now, without forgiveness there can be no 
salvation, as we have already shown in Chap. IV. which is 
devoted exclusively to this eo ge But universalists attempt 
to evade this by rendering the expression, “neither in this: 
world, neither in the world to come,” neither in this diggen- 
sation, neither in the dipensation to come ; that is, t f- 


fence shall not be forgiven, under the Jewish, nor gospel dis- 
pensation ;. but this does not in the least relieve them, for if * 


men are ever saved, they must be saved under or during the 


gospel dispensation ; and as there is nd forgiveness of this of- » 


fence under this dispensation, those who commit it can never 
_ be saved. This conclusion is farther supported by, two oth- 
er expressions in the text. It is said, “ he that, blasphgmeth 
. against the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness.” An expres# 
sion stronger than this cannot be framed. He that hath nev~ 
er forgiveness can never be saved. Now if the text does not 
deny forgiveness to the blasphemer, during all ages to come, 
then the writer in the above declaration has not denied sal- 
vation, during all ages, to such as have never forgiveness. If 


when Christ says the sinner hath never forgiveness, he does — 


not deny that he will be forgiven at any future time, then, 
when the writer says the sinner can never be saved, he as- 
serts nothing contrary to the sinner’s salvation at some fu- 
- ture time. Again it is said in the text, that those of whom it 

speaks, are ‘in danger of eternal damnation.” This shows 
' that forgiveness and damnation are opposed to each other ; he 
who is forgiven is not damned, and he who is not forgiven, 
must be damned; hence, as the blasphemer hath never for- 
giveness, his damnation is eternal. We think we have now 
shown that the scriptures absolutely deny salvation to certain 
persons and characters. 

IX. The scriptures represent the punishment of the wick- 
ed as their end, their last state, and their portion. Ps. Ixxiii. — 
12. «Behold these are the ungodly who prosper in the 
world.” Of these characters the Psalmist adds, verse 18,19, | 
‘Thou casteth them down into destruction—they are utterly 
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consumed with terrors.”? Note, this is their end which the 
Psalmist’ learned in the sanctuary of God, and if their end is 
to be cast down into destruction, and to be utterly consumed 
with terrors, they cannot be saved. . Universalism says, the — 
end of every man shall be salvation or eternal life; but the 
Bible says, the end of the wicked is to be destroyed and con- 

. sumed with terror. If they are eternally saved, then salva- 
tion must be their end; hence, as their end is to be destroy- 

- .ed, they can never be saved. Psa, xvii. 14. * Men of the 
world which have their portion in this life.”” If then certain of 
the wicked have their portion in this life, in distinction from 

» others who do. not have their portion in this life, they can 
have no part in the inheritance that is incorruptible. If these 
= persons are to have eternal life, then, that would be their por- 
tion, in which case they would not have their portion in this 
world ; hence, as they have their portion in this life they can- 
not have eternal life. Of these characters Dr. Clark remarks: 
in his notes on this text, ‘* who never seek any thing spirit- 
| ual—who have bartered heaven for earth and have got the 
portion they desired.” Jer. xvii. 11. “He that getteth rich- 
es and not by right, shall leave them in the midst of his days, 
and at his end shall be a fool.”” If he is saved at last:he will 

_ not be a fool at his end, but will be ‘‘ wise unto salvation.” 

It might be said of such an one that he was a fool; but now 
~ in his end or last state he has become wise; but the text 

‘says, ‘at his end, he shall be a fool,”? which cannot be said of 

‘any one whose end is salvation. On this text Dr. Chark Teagan 

marks thus: ‘‘ And at his end shall be a fool; shall be re- 
puted as such. He was a fool all the way through: he lost 
his soul to get wealth, and this wealth he never enjoyed... 
To him are applicable those strong words of the poet: 
«© O cursed lust of gold, when for thy sake 
The wretch throws up his interests in both worlds, 
First starved in this, then damned in that to come.”” 
Matt. xxiv. 51. “ And shall appoint him his portion with 
_ the hypocrites.” Luke xii. 46. ‘‘ And will appoint him ‘his 
|. portion with the unbelievers.”’ Here the punishment of the 
unfaithful is said to be their portion ; and hence they cannot 
be heir to eternal life. 2 Cor. xi. 13. 15. ‘« For such are 
} false apostles, deceitful workers, whose end shall be according — net 
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to their works.” This text certainly predicts no good of these 
false teachers, but evil. ‘Their works are bad, and their end 
is to be according to their works; their end therefore must 
be bad, hence, they cannot be saved, for salvation would be 
a good and glorious end. Their end is.to be according to their 
works, but there can be no agreement between their works 
and salvation; hence, their end cannot be salvation. Phil. 
iii. 18. 19. ** Enemies of the cross of Christ, whose end is 
destruction.”’?. No man, made finally holy and happy, can 
have his end in destruction. Heb. vi. 8. ‘* But that which 
. beareth thorns and briers is rejected, and is nigh unto curs- 
ing, whose-end is to be burned.” This was spoken of apos- 
tates, who should fall away after they had been made partak- 
ers of the Holy Ghost, &c. and if their end is to be burned, 
salvation cannot be their end. 

X. The punishment of such as shall be judged at the last 
day and sentenced to a punishment in hell, is shown to be 
endless, from a consideration of the nature of the divine pen- 
alty, and the immutability. of God, the Judge, by whose sen- 
tence it will be inflicted. If it can be shown that the pen- 
alty is, in itself, endless, and that the sentence of the judge 
is irrevocable, the endless punishment of the condemned will 
follow as an unavoidable consequence. ‘These points we pro- 
pose to establish. 

1. The penalty of tbe divine law is, in itself, an endless 
curse. To establish this point, it is only necessary to repeat 
what has been said in Chapter HI, when arguing the neces- 
sity of an atonement. It was there stated that the penalty 
of God’s law is death. Death was the penal sanction of the 
first precept given to man, Gen. ii. 17. “In the day thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.”? Ezek. xviii. 20. ‘ The 
soul that-sinneth it shall die.”” Rom. vi. 23. ‘ The wages 
of sin is death.” Rom. viii. 6. “'To be carnally minded is 
death.” James i. 15. “ Sin when it is finished bringeth forth 
death.’? Now death, whether natural or moral, must be in its 
own nature endless. What is death? It is the negation of 


life, the absence of that life to which its stands opposed. If 
death is made to consist in moral depravity, it is the negation 
of that holiness, that conformity to the divine will and like- 


ness, which constitutes moral or spiritual life. If death is 


| 
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made to consist in the dissolution of the body, it is the nega- 
_ tion of those vital energies which constitute natural or ani- 
mal life. When a person dies morally or naturally, it is the 
principle. or power of the opposite life that is overcome; life 
becomes extinct and death reigns. Now, when a person is 
dead, on this principle, self resuscitation is utterly impossible ; 
life has become extinct and nothing but death reigns and 
pervades the whole system; hence, death left to the tenden- 
cy of its own nature, must hold on to its subjects with an 
eternal grasp, unless it be said that death can’ produce life, 
or that inertia can produce animation ; for as there is nothing . 
but death now pervading the once animated sphere of the fall- - 
en, the energies of life can move there no more forever, un- 
less they can spring from death, or out of nothing rise! It is 
- certain then, so far as moral or spiritual death is concerned, 
on which this argument is predicated, that persons once dead, ' 
must remain dead forever, unless God, who said “thou, shalt 
_. die,’ speak to the dead, and say, thou shalt live, and thereby 
revoke the sentence of his righteous law. Wesee then, that | 
Bi there is no way of being delivered from: the penalty of the 
law, but by a pardon; for when the penalty of the law takes 
effect: in the death of the sinner, as death is in its own na- 
~ ture endless, holding the criminal under its dominion, any 
| subsequent deliverance by the communication of life by God, 
from whom it must proceed, must be regarded in the light of 
a pardon, since in such case the offender does not endure all 
that the sentence imports; death being endless of itself. 

2. The sentence which will be passed upon sinners, by 
the righteous judgment of God, at the last day, will be ir- 
revocable. This must appear from a consideration. of the 
immutability of God, the judge. Immutability is that per- 
fection of God, which renders him eternally unchangeable. 
© He is immutable,” says Mr. Buck, ‘in his essence, in his 
} attributes, in his purposes, in his promises, and in his threat- 
-enings.”” ‘‘ Weare not however,” says Mr. Watson, ‘so to 
interpret the immutability of God, as though his operations 
| admit no change, and even no contrariety, or that his mind 
| was incapable of different regards and affections towards the 
same creatures under different circumstances. He creates 
}) and he destroys, he wounds and he heals, he works and he — 
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ceases from his works, he loves and he hates, but these as 
being under the direction of the same immutable wisdom, ho- 
liness, goodness and justice, are the proofs, not of changing, 
but of unchanging principles.”? We will illustrate the princi- 
ple, here laid down, by supposing a case. It is said in the 
gospel, “he that believeth shall be saved, and he that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned.”? This is an immutable princi- 
ple in God, that saves the believer and damns the unbeliev- 
er. Now, suppose two persons, A and B: A is a believer, 
and B is an unbeliever; A has the promise of salvation, and 
B is threatened with damnation ; it is also in accordance with 
the immutable principles.of God, to save A, as a believer, 
and to damn B, as an unbeliever. Now, suppose A makes 
shipwreck of his faith and becomes an unbeliever, and B re- 
pents and believes the gospel, and it is in accordance with 
the immutable principles of God to damn A, on whom the 
threatening now rests, and to save B, to whom the promise 
now relates. In all this, it is clear that God has not changed 
but the change is in A and B, his creatures. But if when 
A, who first had the promise of salvation as a believer, be- 
comes an unbeliever, God should still save him, it would im- 
__ ply change or mutability ; for he has sworn to save the be- 
_ liever only, and to damn the unbeliever. We have given 
this illustration, lest our reasoning from the immutability of 
God, which follows, should be.misunderstood or perverted. 
‘The above view amounts to this, that the immutability of 
God must render his administration unchangeable in view of 
moral principles; that is, what God does or sanctions at one 
time, he must do or sanction at all times, under circumstan- 
ces involving the same moral principles. If God condemns 
a sinner to day, he must always condemn him, so long as he 
possesses the same moral character ; but if the sinner reform 
and become a different moral being from what he was when. 


God condemned him, we admit God may deal differently with — 


him, ,and still be immutable; but such a change we purpose 
to show impossible with sinners in hell. Suppose a sinner 
arraigned at the bar of God, at the last day, and sentenced 
and sent to hell, and if God be immutable he must forever 
remain under the sentence. To suppose that God may sen~ 
tence a sinner to hell, at one time, and then revoke the sen~ 
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tence and take lim out of hell, at another time, most clear- 
ly implies mutability in God. _ To this 1t may be replied that 
the sinner maybe delivered from hell by first becoming mor- 
ally reformed. This we will now show to be impossible. 
Tke atonement or merits of Christ’s death, and advantages: 
of his intercession, will, after the day of Judgment, no lon- 
ger be available, and hence, all the benefits of the same, in- 
cluding the efficacy of prayer, and the agency of the Holy 
Ghost, will be forever lost. It has, been already shown, in 
the preceding chapter, in proof of a general judgment, that 
Jesus Christ is to be the Judge, and that God is to judge the 
world by Jesus Christ. Now, when Jesus Christ becomes 
our judge, he will no longer be our mediator and intercessor 
with the Father. Christ is now our mediator, and. as’ such 
administers a mediatorial government, prays the Father, ob- 
tains and sends the Holy, Ghost into the world. 1 Cor, xv. ) 
24. ‘Then cometh the end when he shall have delivered up: 
the kingdom of God.”” This text shows that the present state 
of things will not always continue, that Christ will not al- 
ways, as Messiah and mediator, administer the government, 
and then, “‘ when he shall deliver up the kingdom to God,” 
cease to be mediator .and advocate with the Father, and 
» become the judge of ‘ quick and. dead,”? the benefits of his 
~ atonement will be no longer available. Now, as we have 
shown, in Chap. III, that the atonement of Christ is the on- 
ly ground of salvation, it follows that those who reject this 
atonement, and are sent to hell for having rejected it, will 
then have no means of moral reformation, and must be as 
effectually lost as though Christ had never died for their re- 
demption. To suppose that Christ can.act as the sinner’s 
judge, and can sentence him to hell, and at the same time be 
_ the sinner’s mediator.and advocate, to procure his deliverance 
_ from hell, is palpably absurd. . When therefore, Christ shall 
judge the sinner, and sentence him to hell, his gospel will no 
longer offer salvation—the blood of sprinkling will no longer 
plead, and the Holy Ghost will no longer strive with him or 
Es "operate for the renewal of his heart; it is, therefore, clear 
that no moral reformation can take place with the inhabitants 
of hell, unless it be self-wrought. Now, no’self-change can 
. be wrought independent of the benefits of the atonement, in- 
ee : 21 
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cluding the graces of the Holy Spirit. Ina future state of 
punishment, that is, in hell, the sinner must be acknowledg- 
ed to be destitute of holiness ; and possessing no moral quali- 
ty but sin or unholiness, he can of himself under these cir- 
cumstances, never produce or originate holiness, which alone 
can prepare him for heaven. As well might unholiness pro- 
duce holiness, sin produce righteousness, death produce life, or 
damnation produce salvation, as for a guilty, condemned sin- 
ner in hell, to work himself into a holy candidate for heaven ! 
It is clear then:that'no moral change can take place in the 
sinner for the better after the day of general judgment; and 
hence; the sinner, if sent to hell, must remain forever the 
same, and remaining forever the same in moral character, 


' God can never, consistently with his own immutability, re- 


voke the sentence. For God to condemn a sinner and send 
him to hell, at one time, and then revoke the sentence and 


‘recall him from his infernal prison, while he is yet the same 


in moral character, is to act differently at different times, in 
view of the same moral principles ; which implies change or 
mutability. We trust we have now shown, 
Ist. That the penalty of the divine law which is death, is 
in itself an endless curse, so as never to terminate of itself, 
ut being left to its own tendency will hold on upon its sub- 


_ jects with an eternal grasp. 


a 2d. That the immutability of God, the judge of all, forbids — 
the thought that the sentence will ever be revoked by the 


act of him whose word inflicted it. From these two points the 
conclusion is irresistible, that the sinner if condemned when 
judged at the last day, must remain under condemnation for 
ever, world without end. Ay 


_ XI. The relation, which the sinner will sustain to the di- 
vine administration after the day of judgment, will be such 
as to render his punishment endless. After the general judg- 
ment the sinner will not sustain to God’s moral government 
the relation of a subject in a state of trial or probation ; but 
of a subject in a state of retribution. Leaving out of the ac- 
count the case of infants, which can have no bearing upon 
this argument, we say that men can sustain but. two relations 
to the divine administration: the first is that of a state of tri- 
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al or probation, during which they are held accountable to an- 
swer for their conduct at the judgment of the last day ; the 
second is a state of retribution, in which they enjoy .or suffer 
the reward of their conduct in their state of trial, as it may 
have been good or bad.’ These two relations which men sus- 
tain to the divine government, are separated from each other 
by the judgment. Probation ends at death, and retribution 
commences at the judgment ; the intermediate state being on- 
ly a state of arrest preparatory to the judgment. The reader’ 
will perceive that this argument proceeds on the supposition, 
that there'is a day of- general judgment; this point having 
been proved in the preceding chapter. Not only so, but 


Restorationers, against whose theory this argument is direct- 


ed, without much reserve admit the fact of a general judg- 
ment. On this ground then, we say the judgment, including 
the intermediate state, is the dividing period between. these’ 


_two states of trial and retribution, dividing man’s existence 


into two grand portions, the first of which is a state of trial, 
and the second a state of retribution. Now, as there are but 


~ these two states in man’s whole existence, and as the judg- 


ment divides between these, it follows that’ all prior to the 


| judgment must be a state of trial, and that all after the judg- 


_ ment is a state of retribution. This clearly renders the retri- 
bution endless, both of the righteous and wicked; hence, 


those who are condemned at the judgment, having to spend 
the whole of their remaining existence in a state of retribu- 
tion, must remain under such sentence of condemnation so 
long as they exist; and, therefore, must be the subjects of 
endless punishment. 

Should it be insisted, in opposition to this argument, that 
probation or a state of trial will extend beyond the judgment, 
we object to such a hypothesis on the following ground : 

_ 1. Such a position, would suppose the judgment not final, 


and that another judgment must take place, subsequently to , 
the one of which we read in the scriptures, and to which we 
refer when we talk of a general judgment to come. It must 
“be clear that if the present state of trial is to be closed by a 
general judgment, calling its subjects to render an account 


for their conduct during the same, it must appear reasonable 
that every other state of trial which may follow should end 


\ 


\ 


% 


in the same way, by a general judgment ; and as‘it is matter 
of fact that some do mis-improve the present state, we see the 
principle which would assign to man a state of trial after the 
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_ general resurrection and judgment at the ead of this world, 


would lay the foundatioa foran alternate succession of trial 
and:judgment through the coming ages of eternity ; nor can 
it appear, on this principle, that all will be saved; for as men 
do abuse the present state of trial, they may on the same 


principle, abuse every subsequent state of trial, and hence, 


never respond to the fearful claims of their probation. 

2. If the future state, after the judgment, is to be a state of 
trial, no good reason can be given why it will not be such to 
the righteous as well as to the unrighteous ; and if all are to 
be in a state of trial, it may be the occasion of the fall of some 
of the-good, as. well as of the repentance of some of the bad 5 
hence, nothing will be gained to the cause of universalism 
by this unscriptural and visionary notion of probation in the 
future world. This appears still stronger in view of the facts 
already established—that both Adam and angels fell into sin 
from a holy state. 

XI. The circumstances of the sinner, after the day of judg- 
ment, will be such as to preclude the possibility of his sal- 
vation, on gospel terms. There will be no opportunity in 
the future state to comply with the conditions of salvation, 


as it is offered in the gospel. We here particularly insist 
upon faith, and its concomitants, as being essential to salva- 


tion. Mark xvi. 16. ‘* He that believeth shall be saved and he 
that believeth not shall be damned.”? John iti. 36. “ He that 
believeth.on the Son hath everlasting life and he that believ- 
eth not the Son shall not see life.” Heb. xi. 6. “ Without 
faith it is impossible to please God.” Now, we maintain that 
it will be impossible for man to believe, in a gospel sense, in 
the future world, after the day of judgment. This must ap- 
pear from the nature of faith itself. St. Paul has given us 
the following definition of faith, Heb. xi. 1. “ Now, faith is 
the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not — 
seen.”? From this text we learn, "a 
1, That as “faith is the substance of things hoped for,”? 


it can exist only in the absence of the things which are the © 
object of our hope, . P 


' 


_ possible. Indeed were the sinner to believe this, he would bs 
_ believe a falsehood which could not save him, and. yet with- 
out faith in Christ there can be no salvation. It must appear 


ter the day of judgment, as the gospel now requires us to be-~ » 


day, and not intercede for them.. He will then no longer be 
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_ 2. As “faith is the evidence of things ‘not seen” it can 
exist only in the absence of the things to which it relates, of 


which it is the evidence; hence, faith always stands opposed 
to sight. 2 Cor. v. 7. “We walk by faith, and not by. sight.” 


EXAMINED. 


- Now, no such faith can exist in the future world. « Can the 


sinner, in the future world, believe that there isa God when 

he shall have seen him as he is, and while he shall be suffer- 

ing under the penalty of his righteous law ? Can he believe 

in Jesus Christ, as his saviour who died for him, after he has 
been judged by him and condemned for not having believed ~ 
through the. evidence which the gospel affords in this life ? 
Surely there could be ho virtue in such faith; or, rather, 

it would not be faith but knowledge, forced upon the under- 
standing with all the solemnities of the judgment day. The 

day of judgment will furnish ocular demonstration of all the 


. essential truths of the gospel, which we are now required to 


believe on other testimony, leaving no possible room for the © 
exercise of faith; hence, as faith is the only condition of ‘our 
justification, when a sinner dies in unbelief and passes into 
the invisible world, he is at once beyond the reach of gospel 


_ justification, and must reap forever the reward of his unbelief, 


where he will be made to know irresistibly, what he refuses 


to believe in this life on gospel testimony. 


Faith will also be impossible after the day of judgment, 


~ in another point of view. We have shown in the precedi tet a 


argument, that at the day of judgment Christ will resign the 
mediatorial kingdom ; that he will judge sinners at the last 


our intercessor, our advocate with God, our propitiation and i 
our atoning sacrifice at the throne. How then can the sins, om 
ner believe in Jesus Christ, in a gospel sense, after the day) 
of judgment? Can the sinner believe in Jesus Christ as his _ 

intercessor and advocate with God at the day of judgment, | _ 
when he shall be condemned by him as bis judge? It is im- © 


plain in view of the above facts, that to believe in Christ af+ 


lieve in him, would be to believe what will not then be trues 


C ye ‘1. There is to be a day of general judgment, as we have 
heretofore proved, when sinners will be judged and receive 


ie 


: 
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‘therefore, gospel faith, and consequently gospel salvation, will 
be impossible after the day of judgment. 

Should universalists ater to take advantage of this ar- 
gument, by supposing it to cutoff all the heathen and infants 
from salvation for want of faith, we reply, that the argument 
has-nothing to do with them. That the heathen who never 
have heard the gospel, and infants whose rational powers are 
yet locked up in the immature organs of the earthly tene- 


. ment, cannot believe, we admit; and the argument asserts 


nothing concerning these, but is founded wholly on the 4 


of adult sinners, who hear the gospel in this life, and are ca 
pable of believing it. If universalists will undertake to prove 
that if adult sinners, who hear the gospel and are capabl 
of believing, cannot be saved for want of faith, that there+ 
fore the heathen who do not hear the gospel, and infants who 

_are not.capable of faith, cannot be saved, they will assum 
ground both unscriptural. and unreasonable. | 

XIII. To suppose that the punishment of the wicked, in 

a future state, will be of limited duration, must involve the 
divine administration in injustice. After the frequent and 
clamorous charges of injustice, which universalists haye 
brought againt the doctrine of endless punishment, it be 
startle the reader to see this charge retuned open its authors | 
and urged against the doctrine of limited punishment in a fu-_ 
ture state. It may also be thought a strange position to main- | 
tain, that endless punishment is just, and limited punishment 
unjust ; but we have only to ask for an attentive hearing on 
this subject and hope to satisfy the candid reader that the po- 
sition is tenable. That this argument may be clearly rat 
stood, we will distinctly state the several points from whence 
the conclusion is drawn. x 


a sentence consigning them to a punishment proportioned 
to their demerit. That the punishment of sinners will be 
proportioned to their guilt, cannot be denied. Romans ii. 
6. ‘Who will render to every man according to his deeds.” 
2 Cor. v. 10. ‘*‘ We must all appear before the judgment seat 
of Christ that every one may receive the things done in his 
body according to that he hath done whether it be good or 
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bad.” Common sense and. common justice say, if the sin- 

ner is punished on principles of justice, his punishment must 

be proportioned to his guilt. 

2. If the sinner is to be punished according to his works, 

having his punishment proportioned to the amount of sin he 

has committed, he must be sentenced to endure a term of 

punishment of definite length, if it be not endless. If pun- 

ishment. be endless it must be proportioned in degree to suit 

the degree of the sinner’s guilt; but if it be limited in du- 

ration, it must be proportioned in length according to'the de= 

gree of the sinner’s guilt, and for a definite amount of sin, = 

the sinner must receive a definite amount of punishment, 

definite in length. 

3: If the siner is still within the reach of salvation, and 

under the gospel dispensation, as he must be to be within the 

reach of gospel salvation, he may repent, believe the gospel 

and be saved, at any time or not at all, just as sinners are ca- 

pable of doing in this life. Nothing can be more clear’than 

that the gospel offers salvation in the present tense. Its lan- 

guage is, ‘‘to day if you will hear his voice,” “now is the 

accepted time ;”? ‘ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to 

the waters ;”” “in the day that thou seekest me with all thy 
heart, I will be found of thee.” &c. &c. Now, so long as 

the offers of salvation are held out'to the sinner, he may ac- 

cept at any time and be saved, and when the offers of the gos- 

pel shall no longer be held out to the sinner, it will be forever 

too late for him to secure salvation. From this it must ap- ; 

pear, that if the sinner in hell has the offers of salvation he . 

may accept at any time or not at all; for sinners are capable = 

of receiving or rejecting the gospel. If then the sinner be 

consigned to hell for a term of punishment of definite length, = 
and still have the offers of salvation, he may accept, before wee 


the expiration of his term of punishment, or may defer until 
_a period far beyond the expiration of his term of punishment ; 
~ either of which must involve the divine administration. Sup- 
te pose then, that the sinner has’ lived in sin and unbelief fifty 
_ years, for which he deserves to be punished fifty years in the © 
- future world; that is, he deserves to be punished fifty years 
for the wrong done in this life. Suppose again that this sin- 
_ ner repent of all his past sins, and turn to God with all his 
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heart at the expiration of tne first year of his term of pun- 
ishment, which 1s perfectly. a possible case. Now, we have 
presented to view in this case, an individual, having repent- 
ed of all his sins, turned to God with all his heart, pray- 
ing with his eyes lifted to his holy throne; and at the same 
time this individual is under a sentence of condemnation, which 
dooms him to forty-nine years’ suffering in hell, he having 
been sentenced for fifty years, but one of which has elapsed. 
What can God himself do with such a case? To punish the 
sinner longer would be a violation of every principle of the 
gospel, which alone promises salvation to any of our fallen 
race. ‘It would be a violation of the promises which God has 
_ made to sinners in the gospel. John iu. 28. Christ says, “‘ He 
- that believeth on him is not condemned.”? But this doctrine 
of limited punishment, ‘after the day of judgment, says the 
_ sinner may believe and still remain under condemnation and 
~ suffer for ages. This isa violation of truth and justice both, 
on the ground that God has promised in the gospel to save 
when the sinner will accept, saying, ‘‘ now is the accepted 
time, now is the day of salvation.”? ‘This shows, beyond all 
dispute that the offers of the gospel cannot be continued to 
sinners after the day of judgment. Such a sentence as we 
have shown will be passed upon ier athe day of judg- 
ment, cannot take place, and the gospel offers be continued 
at the same time; for the sentence and the gospel must 
be directly opposed to each other. The gospel says, “ now 
is the accepted time,”? but the sentence says, now is not the 
accepted .time—the sinner must suffer for fifty years, less 
or more, before he can be saved.. God cannot sentence the 
sinner to endure-a punishment in hell of any length, without 
contradicting the gospel, which ever offers salvation in the 


present tense, saying “to day, now,” &c. We will now 


suppose the case to be a different one. Suppose the sinner 
to be judged worthy of fifty. years’ punishment in hell, as a- 
bove: stated, and that this term expires and the sinner remains 
impenitent still. This is a possible case ; for if sinners have 
' the offers of the gospel in the future world, they may reject 
them. This view presents us with the case of a sinner, who 
has been sentenced to endure a term of punishment of defi- 
nite length, and having endured it all, he is impenitent, and 
' 5 
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just as unholy and unfit for heaven as he was the moment 
God passed sentence upon him. Now, we ask what:God 
can do with such a character? He cannot’ take him to heav- 
en, for he is an impenitent sinner, and morally unfit for the 
society of the blest; and he cannot keep him longer in hell, 
for he has already suffered all he deserved to suffer, and all 
that the divine sentence determined he should suffer; hence, 
to keep him longer im hell must be unjust. Should it be said, 
in reply to this, that though the sinner in this case has suf- 
fered all the punishment due to the sin committed in this 


life, for which only he was judged, yet he now deserves to. 


be punished longer, for the sin which he has committed since 
.the judgment, during the period of his punishment in hell, 
and therefore he may remain longer in hell on principles of 
justice, we reply, : 
1. This would require another judgment, and another sen- 
~ tence, of which the scriptures are entirely silent. eo 
2. Ifit be admitted that the sinner is responsible, and lia- 
ble to punishment for his conduct in hell, if. will involve him 
in an eterna! necessity of remaining in sin and punishment. 
We have supposed the sinner to deserve fifty years’ pun- 
ishment, for having spent fifty years.in sin, in this life. Now, 
nothing can be more plain than that this fifty years spent in 
punishment can form no part of the sinner’s obedience; for the 
~ law no where requires suffering, as a duty, but inflicts it as 
a penalty for having failed of our duty. If then it be admit- 
ted that the sinner is reponsible for these fifty years spent in 


punishment, it cannot be denied that at the expiration of this — 


-term of punishment, the sinner will be just as guilty as at its 


commencement ; and on this principle one age of punishment — 


will only prepare the sinner to enter upon another ad inji- 
- nitum., 
_ Should it be said, in reply to the above argument, that 
God will bring the sinner to repentance by irresistible grace 
_at the expiration of his term of punishment, we reply, that if 


irresistibly to save sinners, it would appear more to the ad- 
vantage of the divine wisdom and benevolence, to save sin- 
“ners in the commencement of their career, and thereby pre- 


vent an age of sufiermg in hell. Jt must appear evident that ~ 


22 


it be consistent with the principles of the divine government — 
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God can as easily save a sinner from going to hell as he can 
‘save him from hell after he has fallen into the, gulf of perdi- 
tion, especially if it is to be done by irresistible grace. 
XIV. If sinners in the future world-are still subjects of 
grace and salvation, they must be subjects of prayer also, 
and we should pray for the dead as constantly and fervently 
as for the livingy The Romish church does offer prayers for 
the dead; and, if the doctrine of universal restoration be true, 
they must be correct in this, however erroneous they may be 
in relation to other matters. Among all the Restorationers 
we ever heard pray, we never heard one offer a petition for 
his brethren, who have gone to try the realities of the future 
world, and are, like the rich man lifting up their eyes in hell, 
(hades) being in torment. If they really believe that sin- 
ners in the future world are still subjects of grace and sal- 
vation, why do they not pray for the death of the worm that 
never dies, and that the fire may be quenched, which shall 
- never be quenched ? 


CHAPTER VII. 

A Reply to the Arguments employed by Universalists. 
Havine closed the argument in favour of our own theory, 
we will devote a brief chapter to the consideration of the ar- 
guments of, our ‘opponents Universalists generally argue 
in the use of negative propositions, which are intended to: 
prove that certain points are not true; yet they sometimes 
advance direct arguments, in proof of the doctrine of Uni- 
versal Salvation, and to the principal of these we will now 
offer a reply. We may not consider them in the same order 
in which a universalist would state them; but as universalists 
have no standard work, in which their sentiments are stated, 
and the arguments by which they pretend to prove them, sys- 


i _ tematically arranged, we shall have to pursue the order which 
to us appears most consistent. 


I. Universalists argue the salvation of all men from the a 


perfections of God. As there are several arguments profes- _ 
sedly drawn from the divine perfections, we will first offer — 
ng 
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some general remarks on the uncertainty of any conclusions 
drawn from the divine attributes, on this subject, and then 
notice each argument separately. Rev. Mr. Morse, ina 
controversial letter published in The Christian Advocate and 
Journal, Vol. VIII. No. 2. holds the following language: 
“The attributes of God.form the basis of religious truth.” 
To this we object, and make our appeal to the word of God 
for a decision on all poists of faith.and practice. This we 
do on the ground that the attributes of God, aside from rev- 
elation and matter of fact, do not furnish sufficient data from 
whence to deduce conclusions concerning man’s future desti- 


ny- In support of this position we offer the following con-" 


siderations: 
1. God cannot make a full revelation of himself; to us, in 
view of our want of capacity to comprehend infinity. The 
_ attributes of God can be fully known only to himself; hence, 


- any conclusions drawn from the divine perfections, are deduc- | 


tions drawn from premises which we do not understand, and 
our conclusions must be as uncertain as our knowledge of the 
premises is imperfect We do not say that we cannot know 


what some of the divine perfections are; God has revealed . 


to us that he is almighty, wise, just, holy and good; but we 
cannot so understand these perfections, as to be able to de- 
termine from them, aside from scripture and matter of fact, 
~ what is, and what is not, consistent with them. We can de- 


termine what is, and what is not, consistent with the attri-’ 


butes of God, only by what we see actually exist, or from 
- what God has said in the scriptures. If universalists will 


ound to admit that it is consistent with the divine perfee~ 
tions to save, in a future world, those who only. abuse his 


- thority ; and if we can prove from the scriptures, that some 

men will be endlessly miserable, universalists must be bound 
“to admit that endless punishment is consistent with the divine 
attributes, though they may not be able to see any reason in 
the divine attributes why it should be so. That we cannot 
discover what is, and what is not, consistent with the divine 
pe fections is clear, from the simple fact that providence has 
already developed many things for which we can see no rea 


| igi from the bible that all men will be saved, we shall be - 


mercies in this, and die in unbelief and contempt of his au- _ 
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‘son in the divine attributes. We presume universalists can 
see no reason in the divine goodness, why a holy, devoted 
and useful minister should be put to the rack, and caused to 
suffer a most painful death by the hand of an ungodly sinner ; 
and we can see no reason in the divine justice, why God should 
take the murdered and the murderer to the same heaven. — 

2. The perfections of God do not enable us to determine 
what the desert of sin is; a point which must be settled be- 
fore it can appear that endless punishment is not consistent 
with divine justice and goodness. Can universalists, from 
any knowledge they have of the divine perfections, clearly 
determine the extent of the evil of sin, and what and how 
much punishment the sinner is liable to endure? If they can, | 
they will confer a favor on the world to speak out, and say 
just what, and how much the sinner must endure to answer 
the claims of ‘the divine law; and if they cannot determine 
from thé divine perfections, what, and how much the sinner 
deserves, they cannot know but that a punishment worse, and 
‘much longer than they have imagined, may be consistent 
with the perfections of God. We believe these points must 
be settled by the law and the testimony of God’s word, and 
not by some rule of consistency, in our own imaginations, 
by which we would direct the attributes of God in the gov- 
ernment of the world. 

3. The perfections of God, in our opinion, do not of them- 
selves, so far as we are enabled to understand them, prove 
‘the immortality of the soul or the resurrection of the thay. 
What is there discoverable in the perfections of God, that 
proves that the spirits of men, that go upward, are any more 
immortal than the spirits of beasts, that go downward ; or 
that our bodies will be raised any more than theirs? Andifa 
_ future state is not clearly discoverable from the perfections of 
God, they cannot, independently of direct revelation, prove 
the final salvation of all men. a. 

4. If the future destiny of man can be determined from 
the perfections of God, no good reason can be given why 
every other point in theology cannot be proved in the same 


way. Now, will universalists pretend that they can discov-— a 
er what is truth, and what is error, from their knowledge of 


the divine perfections? If they can, then all those portions of 
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the scriptures which do not relate to the attributes of God, are 
not necessary in order to a correct theory of religion ; and if 
universalists cannot determine from the attributes of God 
what is, and what is not religious truth, it cannot appear that | 
they can prove from this source what will be the punishment 
of sin or what will be the sinner’s final destiny. It must be’ 
perfectly plain, that if we have a view of the perfections of 


God sufficiently clear, to enable us to determine what is, and , 


what is not consistent with them, we can need no farther 
revelation than that which relates directly to God and his at- 
tributes ; for whatever is consistent with the divine attributes, 
must be true, and does or may exist; and whatever is not 
consistent with the divine perfections must be false, and does 


not and cannot exist. - 


5. So far as any thing ean be proved from the perfec- 

~ tions of God, on this subject, the argument is in our favour. — 
Though we cannot discern what is consistent with the per- 
fections of God, from any viéw we have of his perfections ; 
yet, we can determine that some things are consistent with 

_ them from the actual existence of the things themselves. We 
- know that whatever does exist must be’ consistent with the 
divine perfections ; hence, when we behold the eixstence of 
any thing and infer from thence that such thing is consist- 
ent with the perfections of God, we reason from matter of 
fact, and not from the perfections of God. We cannot prove 
from the divine perfections that the existence of sin and mis- 
ery are consistent with such perfections, yet this point can be 
proved from matter’of fact; for sin and misery do exist, and 
therefore, we know from their actual existence that they are 
consistent with the perfections of God. This throws. the 

» weight of the argument into our side of the scales, for mat- | 
' ter of fact says that it is consistent with the divine perfec- 


- cannot be brought ‘to bear on the other side of the question. 
Matter of fact cannot prove that it is consistent with the per- 
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duct, for all men are not saved. Not only so, butasit is now 
~ consistent with the divine attributes that sin and misery 
should exist, and as those attributes are unchangeable, the in- 


| tions that sin and misery should exist, while matter of fact — 


Fe 
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fections of God to.save all men, whatever may be their con- 
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_ ference is a fair one that it may always be consistent with the 4 
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divine perfections that sin and misery should exist. We think 
we have now removed the entire foundation of every argu- 
ment. drawn from the perfections of God, in favour of univer- 
salism; hence, the arguments must fall; but as this is the 
strong ground of universalists we will examine the arguments 
separately. 

Universalists argue the salvation of all men from the di- 
vine goodness, love and mercy. We connect goodness with 
the love and mercy of God in one reply, because universal- 
ists blend them together in the same argument. In the let- 
ter above referred to, Mr. Morse says, ‘‘ The love of God is 
unbounded. All christians believe in the universal goodness 
of God.” In proof of this he quotes Mark x. 18. ‘There 
is none good but one, that is God.” From this it is clear that 
the terms in question are used reciprocally for each other. 
Not only so, but it must appear plain that a reply to an argu- 
ment drawn from either the goodness, love or mercy of God, 
must be, in point of fact, areply to an argument drawn from 
each or all of these perfections. Mr. Morse, in the above 

-named letter, introduces his argument thus: ‘‘ All will be 
finally holy and happy, because the universal parent of crea- 
tion possesses love underived, uncaused, unbounded, unchange-. 
‘able, and endless.”? Here are five reasons rendered why all 
men will be saved. It is said, 

1. All men will be saved ‘because the love of God is 
underived.”” . We admit that the love of God is underived, 
but deny that it follows from thence that all men will be sav- 
ed. If universalists could prove that the love of God has 
it been derived from some foreign souyce they might argue 
hat all will now be saved as the fruit of this new accession 
to the divine perfections; but as God’s love has always exist- 
ed the same, it must be difficult to see why it should be any 
more efficacious in the destruction of sin and misery than it. 
was in preventing them. 

2. It is said, “* the love of God is uncaused.”” The object 
of this proposition was, to furnish occasion to show that the 
death of Christ did not produce the divine love. This we 


admit; but maintain that the death of Clirist, as our atoning = 


& 


sacrifice, is the only medium through which we can enjoy — 
the love of God; and that therefore we may be saved be- 


- 
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cause Christ died, rather than for the reason that the love of 
God is uncaused. 7 


3. It is said, ‘ God’s love is unbounded.” By this it is 
meant that God’s love extends to all his creatures; but it 


cannot prove the final holiness and happiness of all men; ° 


since it did not keep them holy and happy when they were 
so. The argument would have applied to Adam and Eve 


in the garden of. Eden, in proof that they could never become ~ 


unholy and unhappy, with the same propriety that it does to 
us, in proof that we cannot remain unholy and unhappy. It 


might have been said to them, God’s love is boundless ; he © 


loves all the creatures he forms, you cannot therefore become 
unholy and wretched ; and as it would have been false in 
view of what is past, so it is not to be relied upon in view 
-of what is to come. 5 
4. It is said, ‘the love of God is unchangeable.” This 
cannot prove the salvation of all men ; for if the Jove of God 


Is unchangeable, it is thé same now that it was when sin 
and misery first entered the world ; and if it change not, no. 


good reason can be given why it will not suffer them to re- 


main on the same terms that it admitted them at first. If ». 


universalists could prove that the love of God will change at 
some future period so as to operate very differently in the 
‘moral system from what it now does, they might argue the 
~ salvation of all men as the result of such change.- 

_ 5. It is said, that ‘‘ the love of God is endless.”? That the 

love of God is endless in itself, we have no doubt, but this 


love is’ one thing; but for men to enjoy God is something 
qnite different. God’s love exists independently of all his crea- 
tures; but man’s enjoyment of God depends upon his moral 
“state. Again, for God to love sinners is one thing, and for 
‘sinners to love God-is something else. God loves all men, as 
his creatures, but all men do not love God, as their Creator. 
Now, as no man can be holy and happy who does not love 
God, it is for universalists to prove that all men will love 
God endlessly, and not that God’s love is endless. God 
‘loves sinners now; but sinners are not now saved, and if pres= 
ent love does not produce present salvation, it canngt appear 


that endless love will certainly produce endless salvation. 


cannot prove that all men will be saved. For God to be: 


>< 
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But to strengthen this argument, drawn from the divine 
goodness, universalists call in the wisdom of God to its aid. 
Mr. Morse reasons thus: “‘ If any created being will be end- 
lessly miserable, God knew it before that being was created. 
Goodness would have prevented such creation.”” To this we 
reply, 

1. It is fallacious to consider the creation of such as may 


be endlessly miserable, separately from the creation of those 


who shall be saved, or from the whole. God could not pre- 


Ws 


“us to remark, 


vent the existence of such as may be lost, without prevent- 
ing the existence of such as shall be saved; for their exis- 
tence, in the order of things, is alternately derived from each 
other. ‘ The question then, with divine goodness and wis- 
dom must be, not whether those who will be finally lost shall 


. be created or have an existence, but whether our race shall 


exist as a whole, taking lost and saved together. This leads 
us to remark, : 

2. That God might have seen that any other race of be-' 
ings which he might have created, would sin and become as 
wicked and miserable as have the human family. Jt must 
appear clear that God could not have created a race of intel-. 
ligent and accountable beings without a liability to sin, for be- 
ings cannot be accountable subjects of a moral government 
unless they are moral agents, and moral agents may sin. If — 
then any other race of beings which God might have created 
would have been equally liable to fall into sin and misery, the 
question is narrowed down to this: Is it consistent with di- 
vine goodness that such a race as the human family should 
exist, on the supposition that sinners are liable to endless 
punishment, divine wisdom foreseeing this issue ? This leads 

; 


8. That a greater amount of good than evil will be the 
final result of the creation of the human family, though some 
of our race be forever lost; and if a greater amount of 
good than evil result from the existence of the human family, 
then their creation was an act of goodness. In making an — 
estimate of the comparative good and evil that results from | 
the creation of the human family, we are not to draw o 
conclusions from what is the actual result, but from what the — 
system would produce, were not its operations tumned aside — 
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from their proper issue by the abuse of moral liberty. on the | 


_ part of the creature.. Taking this view, we see that divine 
goodness stands’ unimpeached, though sinners perish forever. 
~The system which God put in operation, would have even- 
tuated in the happiness“of all his creatures, had it not been 
turned aside from its natural course by mal-conduct on the 
part of the creature ; hence, divine goodness and wisdom are 
to receive credit for having originated a system which, in it 
self, was calculated to produce happiness without the least 
degree of misery, while what evil has arisen from this sys- 
tem argues, not a defect in divine goodness, but a fault in 
the conduct of man as a moral agent. But it may be said in 
reply to this, that though God created a system which was 
in itself calculated to produce good, and only good, yet he 
knew that evil would grow out of it. This may be true, 
but still it will follow that he knew at the same time that 
much more good than evil would be the result ; hence,'to sup- 
pose that goodness was bound to withhold existence from our 
race, because wisdom saw that some evil would be the re- 
sult, is no less than to say that wisdom is bound to sacrifice a 
‘greater good to prevent a less evil, which is absurd. Asa 
greater amount of good than evil is the actual result of the 
existence of the human family, on the supposition that some 
are endlessly lost, it follows, that their creation is an act of 
_ goodness and not an act of crueity, as universalists affirm ; for 
-¢ruelty would not produce more good than evil. It only re- 
mains to be shown, on the supposition that the doctrine of end- 
Jess punishment is true, that more good than evil will still be 


the result of creation. This will appear when we consider | 
that the number that is saved will far exceed the number of | 


Pages 

- Tst. All infants will be saved, it is admitted on all hands, 

and they form a considerable portion of the human family. 
2d. All pious adults, of every period, land and nation, will 

be saved. This number will increase in proportion to the 


‘world. Suppose then, as is the general opinion of the church, 
that christianity is yet to fill the world, and that time will 
then measure out some thousands of years of millenial glory, 

when the human family shall be much more numerous than 


? 


. 
2 


whole, just as piety becomes more and more general in the — 


ie 
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at any former period, and we may imagine the ranks of the 
redeemed so filled up as to render tlie lost but a small portion 
of our entire race. 

Should it still be urged that goodness would not suffer the ex- 
istence of those whom wisdom saw would be lost, we reply, 

1. Goodness could not have prevented ‘their existence, 
without preventing the existence of those who are saved, as 
remarked above. This would have prevented more good than 
evil, which would have rendered it, in view of the whole, an 
evil act instead of a good one. 

2. Those whoare lost have the same opportunity to secure 
salvation as those who shall be finally saved; and that they 
do not secure salvation is their own fault. Both the saved 
and the lost are ushered into being under circumstances. pre- 
cisely the same, and hence, the act of producing both must 
be the. same in moral quality ; and as it cannot be denied that 
the creation of such as are saved is an act of goodness, so on 
the other hand, it cannot be affirmed, in truth, that the cre- 
ation of those who may be finally lost is not an act of goad- 
ness. 

But universalists argue from the fore-knowledge of God, 
and contend that the circumstance that God knows what wil 
be their end, lays them under necessity, or an irresistible fate. 
To this we reply, 

‘1. The knowledge of God can have no influence over the 
conduct of moral agents. If we apply the term fore-knowl- 
edge to God, it is doubtless to describe the knowledge which 
he possesses of things yet future. Now, we ask on what 
ground, the fore-knowledge of God is maintained? We an- 
swer, it must be on the ground of the certainty of his decree, 
or the perfection of his knowledge. Now, the first of these 
cannot be admitted; for it is worse thon trifling to argue 
the certainty of an event from the fore-knowledge of God, 
when that fore-knowledge is made to rest upon a decree: 
Why not argue from the decree itself? The moment the doc- 
trine of decrees is introduced, fore-knowledge is excluded 
from the argument, and can have nothing to do in the case ; 


for if it can be proved that God has unchangeably decreed 
all things that come to pass, we will admit the necessity by ~ 
which every thing comes to pass, without making the certain 
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decree still more certain by an argument drawn from the fore- 
knowledge of God, which fore-knowledge is made to depend 
upon the decree itself. If, then, any argument is drawn from 


fore-knowledge, such fore-knowledge must be maintained _ 


on the ground of the perfection of God’s knowledge—that 
_ God’s knowledge being perfect, he must know all things, as 
things past, things present or things to come, or as things 
which might be, but still will not be. If then the argument 
is made to rest upon the perfection of God’s knowledge, we 
maintain that as the knowledge of God is perfect, he must 
know things just as they are, certain or contingent, necessa- 
ry, or merely possible. Now the fact in the case is, the sin-= 
ner, who shall be finally lost, is a moral agent and might do~ 
differently from what he does and be saved; and if so, God 
knows this as a thing possible. Now, if the sinner were to 
do differently and be saved, still there would be no disappoint- 
~ ment in the divine mind; for as the perfect knowledge of God 
arises from a view of the facts, and not the facts from his 
_ knowledge, were the acts and end of the sinner different, the 
knowledge of God on these points, would be different. Thus 
we plainly see that the knowledge of God can have no influ- 
ence in producing events, while we see equally plain how 
events, growing out of the moral agency of man, might be 
different from what they are, and still be in accordance with 
~ the fore-knowledge of God. We have now shown that no 
argument can be drawn from the wisdom and goodness of — 
God combined, to prove the final salvation of all men, or to 
disprove the doctrine of endless punishment. 
But Universalists also call to the assistance of this argu- 
ment the power of God. Mr. Morse says, in the above 
mentioned letter, God ‘ possesses power to annihilate hell 
and sweep its inhabitants into the dark abyss of non-exis- 
 tence.”?——What God has power to do, when power alone is 
“consulted, and what he can consistently do in view of all the 
 perfections of his nature, are points quite different from each 
‘other. It cannot be denied that God has the same power to an- 
nibilate a limited hell that he has to annihilate an endless hell ; 
and this he does not see fit todo. Some, who contend for 

the final salvation of all men, admit that there is a hell in 
the future world in which sinners will’be punished for ages, 
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and all universalists pretend to believe that sin is punished in 

this world or the next; and they cannot deny that sin, sor- 

row and death have reigned in this world for nearly six thou- 

_ sand years. Now, God can have no more power to destroy 
sin and misery than he had to prevent them; if indeed his 
power slumber over the reign of sin and misery, over sighs 
and groans, and death, for six thousand years, no argument 
can be drawn from the power of God to prove that he will 
ever see it consistent to destroy sin and misery, or annihilate 

_ its wretched subjects. 
__ To the above, universalists sometimes add the holiness of 
God, in farther proof that he will destroy sin and misery. 
_ The argument is founded upon a supposed absurdity that a 
holy God should perpetuate unholiness forever. There. can. 

be no force in this. If sin and misery cannot exist forever 
without being perpetuated by God, then they cannot exist for 

six thousand years without being perpetuated by him for that 

length of time ; and if a holy God can perpetuate the exis- i 

tence of unholiness for six thousand years, his holiness can | 

form no objection to its endless existence. 
To bring up the rear of the arguments drawn from the 
perfections of God, universalists introduce the will of God. 

The argument is sometimes stated as follows: + 

What the goodness of God wills or proposes, and his wis- 
dom plans, his power will execute. It is said that God wills 1 
the salvation of all men, and whatever he wills he has power 
to execute. If he does not will the salvation of all men, he 
is wanting in goodness, and if he does will the salvation of 
all men, and does not effect it, he must be deficient in power. 
_ To this we reply, 
Ww 1. That God. does not will the salvation of all men irre- 
~Ys.spectively of their moral agency. We admit that God wills 
‘the salvation of all men on gospel terms ; but all men, as mor- 
al agents, do not comply with the terms of the gospel. 

2. The will of God is not done in all things, by moral — 
agents. The text, on which universalists rely to prove that — r 
God wills the salvation of all men, is 1 Tim. ii. 4. “Who — 
will have all men to be saved and come unto the knowledge Jj 
of the truth” This text as clearly proves that it is the will ~ 
of God that all men should “come unto the knowledge of — 
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the’ truth” as it does that he wills that all men should be sav- 
ed. Now, it is clear that all men do not:come to the knowl- 
edge of the truth, and those who~defeat the will of God.im 
this respect, will also find it defeated in. its purposes of their ‘ 
salvation. God wills the salvation of all mén now, and that oe 
they should come to the knowledge of the truth.as the means | 
of effecting it, but all men are not saved now. ‘It is said to 
the Laodiceans, Revelations ili. 15. “I know'thy works that . 
thou art neither cold nor -hot+ I would that thou wert: cold ~~ 
_ or hot.”? Here God’ plainly declares that they were not what 
he. would that they? were ; hence, his will was frustrated in 
the moral character of this luke-warm church. It is useless 
to waste time and paper to prove that the will of God is not 
done in all things by man; for every sin is a violation of the © 
divine will. God has given us his commands and what he 
has commanded, he wills that. men should do; but men do 
them not. The law that speaks in-deep toned’thunders from 
the cloudy summit of Sinai, and the gospel that breathes a 
pardon upon the repenting sinner, in the milder voice of a 
crucified Redeemer, alike declare that the will of God has 
been violated. But universalists often quote Isa. xlvi. 10. 
‘¢ My counsel shall stand and I. will do ‘all my pleasure.” 
_ This text does not relate to the final salvation of all men, but 
* to the events which transpired under the 1eign of Cyrus. The 
- counsel of God described in this text, was his purpose to 
~ overthrow Babylon and deliver the Jews from their captivity 
by the hand of Cyrus. But what has this to do with the sal- 
yation of all men? Just as much and.no more than his coun- 
sel to destroy the old world by water, or to overthrow the ; 
Jews by the Romans. pare 2 
_ We have now done with the. arguments drawn from the 
- divine perfections, and whether or not we have furnished a 
sufficient reply we leave the candid reader to jodge: 
IL Universalists argue the salvation of all men from the. 
corrective nature and design of punishment. ‘Phe argument 
“may be thus stated: <* All divine punishment ‘is ‘designed to 
reform the sufferer, but endless punishment cannot reform the 
“sufferer, therefore no divine punishment can be ss 
The fallacy of this argument lies in the major proposition, . 
which asserts, that all punishment is designed to reform the 
es 23 ' 
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sufferer. ‘We deny this. proposition and’offer the following 
reasons for so doing. 

1. There is no' evidence to support it.. That the scrip- 
tures teach that God does sometimes. correct with a view to 


the reformation of the subject we heartily admit; but such 


corrective dispensations are mostly confined to those who are. 


the people of God, in distinction from others, and are always 
limited to this life, during which sinners are ina gracious state 
of probation. Because God corrects his children to render 
them more fruitful, or because he punishes sinners during their 
day of gracious probation, to bring them to,repentance, to in- 


fer from thence that all punishment, under all circumstances, 


is designed to reform the sufferer, is to draw a conclusion 
much broader than the premises from whence it is deduced. 
The following is one of the principal. texts produced in proof of 
the point in question, when any effort is made to prove it from 
the word-of God. Lam. iii. 33. ‘ For he doth not afflict wil- 
lingly, nor grieve the children of men.” It must be perfectly 
plain that the Prophet, in this text, has exclusive reference 
to the afflictions of the Babylonish captivity ; hence the sub- 
jects of the punishment were God’s covenant people, and the 
time of its infliction was this life, therefore the prophet says, 
verse 39, ‘Wherefore doth a living man complain, a man 
for the punishment of his sins.”?_ Now because God punished 
ithe Israelites for their idolatry with a view to their reforma- 
tion, to infer from thence that sinners in hell are punished 
with no other design than their own benefit, is preposterous. 
But allow all that can possibly be claimed, namely, that the 
‘text relates to all sinners, proving that God punishes no sin- 
ner willingly, and still it will not furnish the least shadow of 
proof that all punishment is designed to reform the sufferer. If 
God punishes men not willingly, because he sees it is for their 


good, he may on the same principle punish them endlessly, 


because he sees that it is for the good of the whole moral sys- 
tem. Those who believe in the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment are very far from supposing that God inflicts any punish- 
ment, limited or endless, unnecessarily. There is then no ev- 
idee that all punishment is designed to reform the sufferer. 
2. We object to the sentiment that all punishment is cor- 
rective, on the ground that it entirely overlooks the sinner’s 


- 
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‘desert. What the ‘sinnev. deserves as a just punishment for 


his sms, and what he needs as a remedy for his spiritual dis- 
ease, are two distinct points vastly different from each other. 


Taking this view, to suppose that all punishment is designed » 
to make the sinner better, is to say that he deserves no pun- 


ishment as a reward for his sin, but only needs it as a reme- 
dy for his disease. If all punishment is designed to bene- 
fit the sufferer, he can receive no more nor less of it than 
will really do him good; hence, the amount of punishment 
which the sinner is hable to endure, does not in the least de- 


pend upon what’ he deserves, but wholly upon what he needs. _ 


This is unscriptural, because the scriptures uniformly 1epre- 
sent the sinner as guilty and deserving of punishment, and 
his punishment as a curse and real evil. Let us compare 
this sentiment with a few scriptural expressions. Gal. 111. 13. 
‘* Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law.” By 
the curse of the law must be meant punishment. | Now, if 
all punishment be designed to reform the sinner, then, Christ 


has redeemed us from what would have done us good, and 


from what God designed as the means of bringing us to re- 
pentance and salvation.- Matt. ii. 7. “ Who hath warned 
you to flee from the wrath tocome.”” Wrath here must mean 
punishment, and if this is designed to make men better, the 
text should read, ‘ who hath warned you to flee from what is 
designed by God to do you good, and make you better.”? Rom. 
iv. 15. “The law worketh wrath.’? Is not the law then the 
most efficient agent in man’s salvation, if wrath be intended 
to effect it? Rom. v. 9. ‘¢ Much more then,, being now jus- 
tified by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath through 


him.”? As wrath is punishment, and as punishment is designed © 


to make us better, on the above principle, this text must teach 


‘that Christ saves us from what is designed by God as the 


means of salvation from sin. |'1 Thess. i. 10. ‘ Jesus which 


delivered us from the wrath to come ;”’ that is, from a merci- 


ful remedy for our spiritual disease. 2 Thess. i. 9. ‘‘ Who 
shall be punished with everlasting destruction.”” What then 
is everlasting destruction with which the sinner is threaten- 


ed? Awful to relate! it is the only efficient and gracious 
~ means which God can employ to make sinners good and hap-. 
py! Can any one in the light of these scriptures say that the 
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Bible threatens no punishment only as a gracious discipline, 
and effectual remedy for the intellectual and moral disease of 
-. the sinner? Such a sentiment is not only unscriptural, but it 
is unreasonable and an insult to common sense. The sinner 
_ is represented as being punished according to’ his works, not 
according to his wants. Every, man is represented as receiv- 
ing “according to that he hath done in the body,” and not 
according to that which is necessary to suve him. | Christ 
says, ‘Behold I come quickly, and my reward is with me to 
give unto every man according as his works shall be,” not 
according to what is necessary to bring him unto repen- 
tance. Again-the sinner is said to be cursed, to be punish- 
ed, to endure wrath, wrath without mixture, indignation, fie- * 
ry indignation, to perish, to be destroyed, &c. Now, if all 
these mean no more than what is for the simner’s good—no 
more than, what is: essential to his best interest—no more 
than what unmingled mercy deals out as the most tender — 
physician administers a bitter medicine to a patient, there were ; 
never greater misnomers. Then are wrath and love the 
same ; then between vengeance and mercy there is no differ- 
ence ; then is punishment the means of salvation from sin, the 
cause of punishment, and an effect proves a remedy for its 
own cause ; then is a curse.a blessing, and death leads to life! 
3. To suppose that all punishment is designed to bring 
the sinner to salvation, entirely overlooks the atonement of 
Christ, the efficacy of the gospel, and the influence of the 
Holy Ghost. As we have shown, in a preceding chapter, 
that there will be a day of general judgment when sentence 
will be passed upon sinners, it follows that if punishment is 
still inflicted with a design to reform the sufferer, it must be 
as a last resort, after all other means have failed. It must 
be perfectly plain that all the means connected with the gos- 
pel must be resisted by the sinner before the judgment, for it 
is for rejecting these that he is punished; hence, if punish- 
ment be inflicted after judgment, to reform the offender, it 
omust be a last resort. This supposes punishment to be more 
efficacious than all other means. The gospel is preached 
without effect, the story of the Father’s love and of the Re~ 
deemer’s suffering, are insufficient to reclaim the hardened 
sinner; and the Holy Ghost woos him, but wins him not. — 
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Now, if after all this the sinner is to be reformed by punish- 
ment, then must wrath do more towards winning the sinner 
than mercy ; then must hell fire do more towards reforming 
transgressors than the blood of Christ, the preaching of the gos- 
el, and the Holy Ghost combined ; and then must the'sinner 
= more indebted to hell torments for his reformation than to 
all other means which God employs to bring sinners to repen- 
tance. ; 
4. To contend that all punishment is designed to reform 
the sufferer is to abandon one of the main principles of uni- 
versalism, viz. that love is the only proper incentive to obe- 
dience. Oft have their presses teemed with this sentiment 5. 
oft have their pulpits resounded with the unmingled delight 
of that sentiment which triumphs over all fear of punishment, 
and with sarcastic declamations on the slavish fear and per- 
petual horror of darkness, which must pervade the minds of 
those who believe in an endless hell. ‘As a mere specimen 
of these very lofty strains, we will introduce the following 
_ from Mr. Morse’s reply to the Rev. J. Parker, page 20. 
“Concerning those who believe the doctrine of endless pun- 
ment Mr. M. enquires as follows: “‘ We are induced to ask," 
do christians worship the true God, ‘who is good to all,’ or 
' do they worship a moloch burning with immortal vengeance, 
and pourmg the sulphureous streams of never ending wrath 
on millions of his own creatures.” This quotation clearly ~~ 
shows how universalists treat the views of: those who appeal 
to the fears of sinners to excite them to repentance from a’ 
dread of the punishment which awaits them; and. yet by 
holding to the corrective design and nature of punishment, 
as they do, they make this very dread of punishment the 
strongest incentive to repentance that can be brought to bear 
_ upon fallen spirits. Punishment becomes the sinner’s last safe 
- hope, which will surround him and force him in when he shall 
have broken through every other barrier in his course to ru- 
fn. Thus we see that no class of people declaims so vehe- 
mently against the fear of punishment, as an incentive to obe- 
dience, as universalists do, and yet no class depends so much P 
upon its efficiency in effecting the sinner’s salvation. In this 
they are inconsistent with themselves. ‘They must cease 
to urge the corrective design and nature of punishment, or 
ex 23* . 
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else give up one of their first principles, viz.’ that love is the 

nly incentive to obedience, and preach hell torments and 
e the horrors of the damned as the means.of bringing sinners 
_ to repentance. gis bal 

sais: 5. If it were admitted that all punishment is designed to 

a reform the sufferer, still it would not. prove the salvation of 

all men. The gospel is designed to bring sinners to repen- 

‘tance, and yet it does not effect this object universally ; for if 
it did, there would be no necessity of corrective punishment, 
and if so, punishment, though designed to reform the sufferer, 
may, notwithstanding, fail to secure this end. The scriptures 
unequivocally teach that sinners sometimes harden themselves 
and grow worse under the dispensations of divine punish- 
ment as has been shown, Chapter VI. Argument V. Taking 
this view, we see that if it were admitted that all punishment 
is designed to reform the sufferer, still his reformation would 
remain a matter of uncertainty. i 
III. Universalists sometimes argue the salvation of all men ; 
from the universality of the atonement made by Christ. They 
contend, that as Christ died for all men, all will be saved. So 
far as this argument is urged by that class of universalists who 
deny all future punishment, it possesses no force, and is unde- 
serving a reply ; for they deny the atonement outright, and 
-contend that the death of Christ does not save sinners from 
‘one pang of deserved suffering, that every man suffers for all 
the sinvhe commits. Now, we ask if the death of Christ 
does not save sinners from the least degree of deserved pun- 
ishment, how can his death for all men disprove the endless 
punishment of obdurate sinners? But this argument, when 
urged by restorationers appears somewhat plausible, and ig 
entitled to serious consideration. We admit the premises, 
that Christ died for all men, but deny the conclusion, that all 
- will therefore be saved. The fallacy of the argument con- 
sists in supposing that the death of Christ unconditionally and- 
absolutely secures the object for which he died. If it be shown 
that the death of Christ does not absolutely secure the object 
for which he died, the argument vanishes at once, and uni- 
versal salvation will not necessari/y follow from a universal 
atonement. Now, it is a sufficient reply to any argument, 
or a sufficient refutation of any principle, to show that it con. 
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tradicts plain matter of fact, We will then show that to sup= 
pose that the death of Christ necessarily secures the object 
for which he died, in those cases where moral agency is con- 
cerned, does contradict matter of fact and the argument will 
be finished. 

1. Christ died to save all men here in this life, yet allare 
not saved here. We can allow no evasion on this point. 
Christ died to save all men in this life, or he did not. If he 
did not die to save all men in this life, several absurdities fol- 
low. First, the fact that sinners are not saved in this life, 
argues no defect in their conduct, but a defect in the atone- 
ment of Christ. Secondly, if Christ did not die to save all 
men in this life, it follows that some sinners cannot, be saved 
here, or else that they can be saved independently of the death 
of Christ, which-cannot be allowed ; for if sinners can be sav- 
ed independently of the death of Christ, his death is an-un- 
necessary interference ; and to argue that all will be saved 

~ because he died for all, when they might be saved without. 
are his death, is absurd. On the other hand to say that there 

some for whom Christ did not die, to save in this life, and who 

consequently cannot be saved here, while others are saved, 
would be no less than to say that the ways of God are not 
equal. Again if Christ did not die to save all men in this 
- life, and yet did die to save some, as some are saved, which 
~ cannot be denied, it follows that Christ died for some in a 
~ sense in which he did not die for others, and was therefore 
g partial in his death, which cannot be allowed by universalists. 

It is clear then, that Christ died to save all men in this life. 
‘Now, nothing can be more plain than that all men are not 
saved in this life, wherefore the death of Christ does not ab- 
solutely secure the salvation of those for whom he died. 

2. Christ died to save sinners from going to hell, and yet 
Restorationers admit that some will go to hell and be punish- 
~ ed for a season, at least until they repent andreform. It can- | 
not be denied that Christ’s death was intended to save sinners 
- from going to hell, and yet sinners do go to hell, universal- 

_ ists themselves being judges; it 1s therefore futile to argue 
that all will be saved because Christ died for all. Christ’s 
death was as much intended to save men from going to hell 
as it was to bring them out of hell, and we think more so, 
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for we admit-the former, and deny the latter. Now, as it 
manifestly fails in the first of these objects, it is absurd to 
_ contend that it will certainly succeed in the latter. 


3. We would remark in conclusion that the death of Christ, 
or the atonement, was never intended unconditionally to save 
any adult sinner, as has been shown in’Chapter III. in reply 
to objection II. ; 

IV. Universalists argue the salvation of all men from those 
scriptures which speak of reconciliation, restoration and res- 
titution, by’ Christ. We will consider the principal of their 
proof texts on this subject. 


Acts. iti. 20, 21. ‘* And he shall send Jesus Christ, who 
‘before was preached unto you: Whom the heavens must re- 
ceive until the times of the restitution of all things, which 
God hath spoken by the mouth of all his holy prophets since 
the world began.”’? The argument dyawn from this text rests 
on the expression, “‘ restitution of all things.” If this means 
the restoration of every individual human being to the favour 
and image of God, it may argue something in favour of uni- 
versalism ; but if it do not mean this it can prove nothing to 
the purpose of universalists. Now, that the text does not 
mean this, appears from the following consideration. 

‘1. The éime of the restitution of all things, clearly proves 
that universal salvation cannot be meant by it. At what 
time will the restitution of all things take place? An answer 
to this question is to be drawn from an expression in the text, 
“ whom the heavens must receive until the time of the resti- 
tution of all things.”” This expression refers to Christ’s as- 
cension to heaven, there to remain until he shall come again 
at the end of time to judge the world. The second coming of 
Christ to judge the world we have already proved in Chap. V. 
Arg. XV. and to this event the text clearly refers. The 
meaning appears to be this: Christ has ascended to heaven 
and shall remain there until the restitution of all things, when 
he shall again be revealed from heaven. This shows that 
the restitution of all things, here spoken of, is to take place 
before the second coming of Christ, which proves that it can- 
not’ mean the salvation of all men; for all men will not be 
saved when Christ shall come to judge the world. Some will _ 
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bé judeed by him and be punished for their sins, as has been 
abundantly proved in the argument above referred to. 


2. The connection shows that universal salvation cannot 


be meant. Verses, 21, 22 and 23. taken in connection read 


thus: “Whom the heavens must receive’ until the times of sao 


the restitution of allthings, which God hath spoken by the 
mouth of all his holy prophets since the world began. . For 
Moses truly. said unto the Fathers, a:prophet shall the Lord 
your God raise up wnto you of your brethren like unto me, 
him shall ye hear im all things whatsoever he shall say unto you. 
And it shall come) to pass that every soul which will not hear 
that prophet shall be destroyed from among the people.” This 
restitution, which has been predicted by all the holy proph- 
ets since the world began, is so far from meaning the salva- 
tion of all men, that it includes the destruction from among 
the people of all who will not hear Jesus Christ, who will 
not receive and believe his gospel. But it may be asked 
- what is to be understood by the restitution of all things if it 
* does not mean the salvation of all men? We answer that it 
_tost probably means that state of things which the Gospel 
will ultimately effect ; implying the restoration of all thin 
that will ever be restored. When the gospel shall have been 
_ fully preached in the world, when it shall have been offered 
to all to whom it will ever be offered, and when all shall have 
accepted of it and shall be saved, who will ever accept of it 
and be saved; then will the restitution of all things have ta- 
~ ken place in the sense of this text. It may relate exclu- 
sively to the restoration of harmony and piety in this world. 
Suppose a time is to come when all on the earth shall become 
pious, and righteousness and holiness prevail ; when the long 
looked for day of millenial glory shall rise resplendent, and 
_ dispel the gloom of moral night from the earth, when the 
_ North shall give up and the South keep not back, when Ethi- 
_ opia shall stretch out her hands to God, 
: <* And western empires own their Lord, 
3 And: Savage tribes attend his word ;” 
then will the restitution of all things be effected in the sense 
‘of this text ; but this will not restore or save those who have 
lived and died in sin, and gone to hell during the darker ages 


of wickedness. 
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1 Gor.-xv. 24, 25, 26, 28. ‘‘ Then cometh the end, when 

he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God even the Fa- 
ther ;, when he shall have put down all rule and all authority 
cand power. For he must reign until he hath put all enemies 
under his feet. The-last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death. And when all things shall be subdued unto him, then 
shall the Son also be subject unto him that put all things un- 
der him that God may be all in all.” This text, though of- 
' ten urged by universalists in proof of universal restoration, 
has, we think, no direct bearing on the subject. It speaks 
of Christ’s putting down all rule and all authority, and of his 
subduing all enemies under his feet ; but this does not imply 
’ their restoration. ‘An enemy may be subdued without being 
restored to favour. ‘‘ The Apostle,’ says Mr. Isaac, ‘‘ here 
undoubtedly alludes to the custom of conquerors treading up- 
. on the necks of their enemies. The captains of Joshua-put 
their feet upon the necks of the five kings they had subdued; 
but this was preparatory to their destruction, not to their res- 
toration.”? That the text does not prove the salvation of all 
men, is evident from the time when its predictions are to 
take place. All. authority and power are to be put down, 
‘and all enemies are to be put under his feet prior to his deliv-: 
ering up the kingdom to God, which will take place at the 
end of the present state of things, or end of time, and at 
the day of judgment, as has been shown in Chapter V. Argu- 
ment XV. Christ will reign until he shall have subdued all 
enemies under his feet, and then will deliver up the kingdom ~ 
to. God. Now, as this delivering up the kingdom to God is 
to take place at the day of judgment, and as all men will 
not be saved at the day of judgment, if they ever are, it fol- 
lows that the text does not predict the salvation of all men, 
since its predictions are to be fully accomplished at a period 
when it is manifest all will not be saved. There is no wa 
to evade the force of this without maintaining that all will be 
saved prior to the general judgment, which idea is without 
foundation; for there are no scriptures that speak directly 

of a general judgment, which do not associate with it the pun- 
ishment of some of the human family. 
Some lay great stress on the expression, “ that God may _ 
be all in all,” as though sin and misery can no longer have _ 
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an existence in the universe, when God shall be all in all. 
That the expression furnishes no such proof is clear ‘from the 
fact that God will be “ all zn ali?? when Christ shall deliver 
up the kingdom to him-at the day of judgment, which will 
be the very time when sinners will be condemned and pun- 
ished. Now, as God will be ‘all in all,” and sinners suf- 
fer punishment at the same time, the circumstance of God’s 
being “all in all” cannot prove universal salvation. God’s 


_ being “ all in all,”’ is the result of Christ’s delivering up the * 


kingdom to him, and not of the salvation of all sinners. The 
expression, that God will be all in all, has reference to author-, 
ity or dominion, and means no more than that God the Fa- 
ther will then govern the universe in his own person, and not 
as he now does, through the medium of his Son. It is said, 
“then shall the Son also himself be subject unto him, that 


~ God may be all in all,” implying that if the Son should not 
_ deliver up the kingdom and become subject, God could: not 
be all in all, in the sense intended in the text. This proves, 


beyond all doubt, that reference is had to authority, and that 
by God’s being all in all, nothing more is meant than that he 
will then govern the universe in his own person, as he did 
before all power in heaven and in earth was given into the 
hands of Christ, as he declares it to be, Matt. xxvii. 18. | 

Eph. i. 10. ‘‘ That in the dispensation of the fullness of 
times he might gather together in one, all things in Christ, 


both which are in ‘heaven and which are in earth.” This 


text simply speaks of the purpose of God in giving his Son 


to redeem the world, which was that he might gather togeth- 
er in one all things in Christ. Now, were we to admit that 


all things, in this text, include every individual, and that 


_ their being gathered together in Christ implies their salvation; 


~ still it would not prove the salvation of all men. The text 
does not say that all things, in this universal sense, will be 


gathered together in Christ, but simply that it is the divine 
‘purpose to gather all things together. But this purpose is 
not to gather them irrespectively of man’s moral agency ; 
hence, though God proposes to gather all in Christ, yet man 


as amoral agent may refuse to be gathered. Christ says, 


Matt. xxiii. 37. ‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would 
I have gathered thy children together as a hen gathereth 
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her chickens under her wing, but ye would not.” Here 
' then is a plain case of, some who had the offer of being gath- 
ered together in Christ and would not, and the consequence 
was, they were not gathered. If the gatherige together 
of all. things in Christ, implies the salvation of all men, it fol- 
lows: that God doés not propose to gather all things in Christ, 
only upon the terms on which he proposes to save men; and 
salvation we have already proved to be conditional, see Chap. 
VI. Argument, III. It has been abundantly showa, in reply 
to the argument drawn from the will of God, that man as a 
moral agent, may defeat the purpose of the divine will in 
relation to his own salvation; therefore the fact that God 
proposes gathering all things together in Christ cannot prove 
the salvation of all men. ; 

Though the above is a sufficient reply, we will add that 
the most: probable meaning ofthe text under consideration, is 


that the gathering together of all things in heaven and in earth 


signifies the union of the Jews and Gentiles in one gospel — 


church; and how this can take place, without implying the 
salvation of every individual, may be as easy to conceive 
as it is to understand how Jerusalem, and all Judea, and all 
the region round about Jordan could be baptized by John, 
Without supposing that every individual within the specified 
_ districts received the ordimance. See Matt. iti. 5, 6.—Col. 


i. 20. is also urged by universalists in proof of universal res-_ 


toration, but the above remarks are as applicable to this text 
as they are to the one on which they have been offered. 


Rom. xiv. 11. ‘ For it is written, as I live saith the Lord 


God, every knee shall bow to me and every tongue shall 
confess to God.”?. This text has been considered a strong 
hold by universalists, but.a little attention to it must convince 
all that it contains nothing in proof of universal salvation. 
The argument drawn from this text takes for granted what 
should be proved, viz. that bowing and confessing to God 
imply true repentance on the part of the sinner, and gracious 


reception on the part of God. Now, the connection ee 4 
lutely forbids such an exposition. Take it as it stands con- — 


nected with the verses that precede and follow it, and it a 
reads thus: “‘ Why dost thou judge thy brother? for we shall 


all stand before the judgment seat of Christ. For it is writ= 
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ten, As I live saith the Lord God, every knee shall bow to 
me, and every tongue, confess’to God... So then evefy one 
of us shall give account of himself to God.” From’the whole, 
it is clear that the oath of chy that every knee shall bow, 
and every tongue confess, relates to universal judgment, and 
not to universal salvation. What this confession will be, 
as the text would be understood bya Jew, we may: learn. from 
the following very remarkable extract from Josephus’ Dis- 
course to the Greeks, on Hades. For all men, the just as 
_ well as the unjust, shall be brought before God the Word, for 
to him hath the Father committed all judgment ; and he, in 
order to fulfill the will of his Father, shall come as judge, 
whom we call Christ... This person exercising the righteous 
judgment of the Father towards all men, hath prepared a 
just sentence for every one according to his works ; at whose 
judgment seat, when all men, and angels, and demons shall 
stand, they will send forth one voice, and say, JUST Is THE 
JUDGMENT: the rejoinder to which will bring a just sen- 
‘tence upon both parties, by giving justly to those who have 


done well, an everlasting fruition ; but allotting to the lovers _ 


_ of wicked works edernal. punishment.” From this we see 
that Josephus supposed that men and devils could confess to 


God at the judgment seat without being restored to the di- / 


vine favour. We also see that it was his opinion that sin- 
ners will confess the authority of the court, and the justice of 
the sentence, though it will hurl them down to hell; and 
this no doubt is the meaning of the apostle in the above text. 
_ Phil. ii. 10, 11. “ That at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
‘things under the earth; and that every tongue should con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Fath- 
er.”?. On this text we remark, 
_ 1. That the bowing and confessing, of which it speaks, 
most clearly imply an acknowledgment of the authority of 
Jesus Christ as the moral governor and judge of all rational 
beings. ‘The preceding verse says, ‘God hath highly ex- 
- alted him and given him a name that is above every name ; 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow,” &c. By 
this we understand that Christ has received, as he declares, 
himself, all power in heaven and inf earth, and that he is, as 
os : 24 
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Messiah, constituted the moral wi lon of the universe, and 
that all are therefore bound to obey him, as saith the poet: 
“¢ Jesus, the name re all, 


In hell, or earth, or sky ; 
Angels and men befor® it fall, 
And devils fear and fly.” 

But this does not prove the salvation of all men ; for this 
confession. commenced among the devils more than eigh- 
teen hundred years since, when they cried out saying, Luke. 
iv. 34. “Let us alone, what have we to do with thee, thou 
Jesus of Nazareth? Art thou come to destroy us? I know 
thee who thou art, the Holy one of God ;” but we are not 
informed that his satanic majesty or any one of his angels are 
yet restored. . 

2. If it were admitted that the text speaks of true worship, 
still it will not follow that it will ever be performed by all 
men. The expression, ‘‘that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, and that every tongue should confess that 
Jesus is Lord,” expresses no more than the obligation which 


rests upon all intelligent beings, in consequence of his exalta~ — 


tion. That men should worship Jesus Christ, that God ex- 
alted him that men should worship him we are willing to ad- 
mit ; but to infer from thence that all men will discharge this 
duty, is as absurd as it would be to argue that all men 
do, and must of necessity do, every thing which God has 
made their duty. God has exalted Jesus Christ, that all men 
should now bow and confess in this sense ; but all men do not 
discharge this duty. 
We have now examined the principal texts which are urged 
in proof of universal restoration, and we venture that every 
candid and prudent mind will require stronger proof of so im- 
portant a sentiment, than any thing contained in these scrip- 
phe before they will venture their everlasting all upon its 
truth. 
V. Universalists argue the salvation of all men from the 
aie of God, especially from the promise made to Abra- 
am: So much stress is laid upon this promise, that we often 
hear them call universalism “the Abrahamic faith.” n or- 
der to show the ground taken by universalists on this sub- 


ject, we will give an extract from the pen of the Rev. Pitt 
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Morse.’ In giving an account of a public, oral debate, which 
he once held with the writer of these pages, he makes the 
following statement. ‘‘'Then came up the all engrossing sub- 
ject of conditionality. 1 took the position that God can con- 
trol the human will without doing violence to human freedom. 
—This was sustained by argument, and confirmed by the un- 
conditional covenant recorded in the thirty-first chapter of 
Jeremiah and the eighth of Hebrews. I proved that the 
promises are universal and unconditional, that they contain 
spiritual blessings, that there is no law against them, and 
that they are confirmed by the oath of God.” See Maga-~ 
zine, &c. published at Utica, N.Y. for Nov. 3,.1832. On 
the all engrossing subject of conditionality, as Mr. M..calls it, 
the reader is referred to what has been said in the preced- 
ing Chapter, Argument II.. In this place we shall only at- 
tend to the promises which Mr. M. says, ‘are universal 
and uncoaditional.”’ In speaking of the covenant, recorded 
Jer. xxxi. we suppose he refers to the 33d verse, which reads 
thus: ‘* But this shall be the covenant that I will make with 
the house of Israel; after those days saith the Lord, I will 
put my law in their inward ae and will write it in their 
hearts ; and will be their God, and they shall be my people.” 
It would appear from Mr. M’s own account that he relied 
upon this as a principal text in support of his theory ; we will 
therefore show that it furnishes no support to universalism. 
‘1. The text does not speak of all men, but of the house 
of Israel in distinction from all other men. Mr. M. says, 
‘<T proved that the promises are universal,” and refers us to 
‘this text as one of the proofs he introduced on the occasion. 
From this, the reader can judge how well he sustained his 
cause. ** This is the covenant I will make with the house of 
Israel ; I will put my law in their inward parts,” &c. This, 
with Mr. M., is a universal promise, i. e. the house of Israel 
includes not only every’ individual of the descendants of Is- 
_ rael, but all the gentile world. Such conclusions are only wor- 
thy of the cause of error. Should it be said that the text re- 
lates to the days of the gospel, and that it includes all be~ 
_lievers as the spiritual Israel of God, we grant it; but still 
it is not universal, for it can include only such as believe the 


gospel, experimental christians, in distinction from such as do Made 
¥ 
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not receive the gospel. Now is the time in which God said 
he would do these things, and all true christians enjoy the 
blessings promised in the text; but does it follow from thence 
that swearers, and liars, and filthy drunkards, have the law 
of God written in their hearts ? ; 

2. It is evident that the promise contained in the text is 
not unconditional, as Mr. M. supposes. It is true there is no 
condition expressed in the text, but still scripture, matter of 
fact, and the experience of all christians, prove that the bles- 
sing here promised, is conditionally enjoyed. A few obser- 
vations must be sufficient to show this fact. The nature of 
the blessing must convince all of its conditionality. ‘‘I will 
put my law in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts.” 
This implies that renewal of the moral man, which is termed 
in the New Testament being ‘“ born again,” being “saved 
by the washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost,” being ‘after God, renewed in righteousness and 
true holiness,” &c. It implies the difference between a true 
christian and one who is not. Now that all this is eondi- 
tional, is evident from the following text. John i. 12. ‘But 
as many as received him, to them gave he power to become 
the sons of God, even to them that believed on his name.” 

It is true that the work of renewing the heart is the work 
of God, which none but God can do, as the 13th verse shows 3 
but still that God may do this work for us, may put his 
law within us, and write it in our hearts, the text above 
quoted shows that we must receive Christ, and believe on 
his name; the blessing therefore is conditional. Again, the 
promise in the text is shown to be conditional from a consid- 
eration of the agent by which God performs this work for us. 
This agent is the Holy Spirit. It cannot be denied that it is 
by the Holy Spirit that God writes his law in the hearts of 
men. Now, we have shown in the preceding chapter that the 
influence of the Spirit, as well as all the other means which 
God employs to save sinners, may be resisted by the sin- 
ner himself; it must therefore be conditionally that God 
promises to write his law in our hearts. Once more, the 
promise in the text under consideration, is shown to be condi- 
tional from its partial fulfilment. In order to see this, it is 
necessary to fix on the time in which God has promised to 
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do this work for-‘us. ‘After those days, saith the Lord, I will 
put my law in their inward parts,” &c. After what gays, or 
at what time, we enquire? This most clearly’ refers to the 
coming of Christ, and describes the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit in the hearts of christians, which was given after his 
ascent to heaven. From this it appears. that now is the’ time 
in which God promised to do these things for the house of Is- 
rael; that this time commenced with the opening of the gos- 
pel dispensation. The question then is, Does God ‘write his 
law in the hearts of all men? This cannot be pretended ; as 
we have remarked above, drunkards, liars, thieves; murder- | 
ers, and all the abominable, cannot have God’s holy law writ- 
ten in their hearts.. This presents a dilemma for the consid- 
eration of universalists, holding out three alternatives from 
which they must choose, any one of which will ruin their cause. 
First, the covenant does not. embrace all men ; or secondly, 
the covenant promise is conditional; or thirdly, God dees 
not fulfill the promise in all those cases in which his law is 
not written in the heart. This must fully settle the question 
of the conditionality of the divine promises. Heb. viii. 10. 
to which Mr. M. also alludes as containing an unconditional 
promise, is a literal quotation of the words of the Prophet, 
on which we have just been remarking ; and hence, must be 
the same in meaning, and therefore is sufficiently explained in 
what has been said on the original. 

The above isa sufficient reply to the argument drawn from 
the promises of Ged, which appear to include all men; for it 
is a matter of fact that the promises generally, which univer- 
salists urge in proof of their theory, speak of blessings which 
are the privilege of christians in this life, and which all men 
do not enjoy. Here again, plain matter of fact rears its un- 
yielding front, against which universalist’s arguments batter 

“In vain; for as the promises of God speak of blessings to be 
enjoyed in this life, and as matter of fact says all men do not 
enjoy these blessings, it follows beyond dispute that the prom- 
ises do not unconditionally and absolutely secure the blessings 
of which they speak. These remarks will apply to the Abra~ 
hamic, as well as.to the general promises of the gospel. We 

‘will notice a few of those promises on which universalists 

base their argument, and then dismiss this subject. The 
Ee 24* 
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promise: which God made to Abraham may be tound, Gen. 
xii. 3.—xviii, 18-——xxii. 18.—xxxvi. 4.—xxvil. 14. This 
promise is given in these words: ‘In thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed.’? In one of the places above re- 
ferred to, the word, “families” is substituted for ‘‘ nations ;”” 
but this cannot alter its meaning, for the word famihes is un- 
doubtedly used in this place to signify nations or tribes. We 
cannot, without transcending our intended limits, go into a full 
investigation of the Abrahamic covenant, but we will attempt 
to show, in few words, that it does not unconditionally se- 
cure the personal salvation of one individual adult sinner; which 
must be sufficient so far as this controversy is concerned. 

1. It is perfectly easy to conceive that all nations of the 
earth, and all the families of the earth, can be blessed with ~ 
the gospel of Christ, without supposing that every individual 
of all nations must consequently be saved. We asa nation, — 
are now blessed with the gospel, or are blessed in the seed of 
Abraham, but every individual of our nation is not blessed 
with personal salvation from sin. __ 

2. The apostle most clearly makes a conditional applica- 
tion of this promise, showing that none can enjoy the bles- 
sing of Abraham, who are not imitators of his faith. Rom. 
iv. 11, 22, 23, 24. ‘« He received the sign of circumcision, as 
a seal of the righteousness of the faith which he had, yet be- 
ing uncircumcised, that he might be the father of all them 
that believe. And therefore it was imputed to him for right- 
eousness. Now it was not written for his sake alone, that 
it was imputed: to him, but for us also, to whom it shall be 
imputed, if we believe on him who raised up Jesus our Lord 
from the dead.” Gal. iii. 9, 26, 29. ‘So then they which - 
be of faith are blessed with faithful Abraham. For ye are 
all the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus;/and if ye 
be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according — 
to the promise.”? These quotations from the apostle clearly — 
show that the promise of God to Abraham was conditional, 
so far as it related to the salvation of individual sinners, and 
that none but believers can be Abraham’s children and heirs 
with him to the promised blessings. But Mr. M. says, the 
promises ‘are confirmed by the oath of God.” This is grant- 
ed; but it does nothing towards proving the salvation of all 


“all 
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men, since no one contends for the doctrine of endless: pun- 
ishment on the ground that the covenant will be violated on 


the part of God. The oath of God renders the covenant sure 


for its true intent and purposes, but we have abundantly shown 
that it contains conditions to be complied with on the part of 
man ; and by a non-compliance with these, the sinner may for- 


feit his interest in it and come short of the promised blessing, | 


though God remain ever true to/his word. We suppose 
Mr. M. refers to Heb. vi. 17, 18. “ Wherein God willing 
more abundantly to show unto the heirs of promise, the.immu- 


_ tability of his counsel, confirmed it by an oath: that by two 


immutable things, in which it was impossible for God to lie, 
we might havea strong consolation, who have fled for refuge 
to lay hold on the hope set before us.”? It cannot be over- 


_ looked that this text limits the object of the oath to those who 
~ flee to lay hold on the hope set before them; hence, the oath 


of God secures the blessing to no others. We ask then, have 
all men fled to lay hold on this hope? This cannot be pre- 


tended. True believers in Christ Jesus only have done this: 


sinners, drunkards and -scoffers, have not fled to lay hold on 
the hope that is set before them. Until it be proved that all 


men embrace the gospel, and by faith lay hold on the hope | 


it holds out to our fallen race, this text can prove nothing in 


favour of universalism ; but this point cannot be proved. Of: 


-many, the words of Christ are now as true as when he 


uttered them. ‘ Ye will not come unto me that ye might 


have life.” 


We think we have now shown that no argument can be 
drawn from the promises of the gospel in proof of uncon- 
ditional universal salvation. We do not pretend that we 
have examined every promise that universalists quote in proof 
of their doctrine, but we have examined the principal of them, 
and the remarks which have been made will apply to the 


promises of the gospel generally ; it is therefore unnecessary 


to pursue this subject farther. 
VI. Universalists often urge in proof of their theory those 


| ‘scriptures which predict the universal reign of grace and pi- 


ety. In reply to the argument drawn from this class of texts 


_ it will be necessary to offer but few remarks. 


Be 
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1. Let it be noted that this class of texts relates to the 
present world. It is the earth, that is, this world that is to 
be filled with the knowledge of God. 


2. Admitting that such a day is to come, when “all shall 
know the Lord, from the least to the greatest,” and when 
‘the knowledge of God shall cover the earth,” and it will 
not prove universal salvation; for a general reign of grace 
and piety on earth, cannot, save or in the least affect those 
who may have lived and died in sin, and gone to perdition, 
before this day shall dawn to bless this now dark and sinful 
world. 


VII. Universalists argue the salvation of all men from the 
nature of faith, and the duty of all_ men to believe in Jesus 


Christ. The argument is sometimes thus stated: All men © 


are required to believe that they have eternal life in Jesus 
- Christ—they must therefore have eternal life in him, whether 
they believe it or not; otherwise they must be required to 
believe a lie; for believing cannot make a thing true which 
was not true before. If men have eternal life in Jesus Christ, 
then their unbelief cannot deprive them of it, or make it less 
true that they have such life in him. 


The fallacy of this argument consists in supposing that men 
are required to believe that they have eternal life uncondi- 
tionally given them in Jesus Christ. That there is eternal 
life in Jesus Christ we admit ; but that it is unconditionally 
given to'sinners, or that they are unconditionally made the 


partakers of it we deny. The simple facts are these; there - 


is life in Jesus Christ, life for all who will accept of it on 
gospel terms ; but in order that the sinner may be made the 

aitaker of this life, he must believe and be connected with 
Christ by faith as a branch is connected with the vine. John 
xv. 5, 6. “Tam the vine, ye are the branches: If a man 
abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch and is withered, 
and men gather them and cast them into the fire, and they 
are burned.”? From this it must appear, that though there 
is life in Christ, yet it cannot save the sinner, who does not 
believe in him, any more than the life and nourishment which 
is in the vine can preserve the branch, when severed 


from it. There is life in Jesus Christ, but what good can this — 
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do that class of. sinners of whom Christ says, John v. 40. 
*¢ Ye will not come unto me that ye might have life.” 
VIII. It is very common for universalists to appeal to 
the sympathies of our common nature, in proof of the salva- 
tion of all men. To give the argument the greater force, 
we are told that God is the common parent of all men, and 


_ then an appeal is made to the throbbing bosoms of fathers and 


mothers, and the question is asked if they would punish their 
children forever; and if not, how they can believe that God, 
who is better than any earthly parent, will punish his chil- 
dren forever. To this we reply, , 

1. That the sympathies of human nature can be no just 
rule, by which to determine what is right and proper to be 


_ done by the diyine administration. Earthly parents are not 
_ always governed by ‘strict justice, nor true mercy. This must 


appear from the fact that most parents, if not all, are dispos- 
ed to punish their own children less than they are others, for 
the same offence. We have a most striking instance of this 
in the conduct of one of the governors of a neighboring state, 
who pardoned his own son, notoriously guilty, and condemned 
to death. Now, it is evident that the governor would not 


- have pardoned any other person under the same circumstances, 


which clearly shows that a parent’s feelings and conduct to- 
wards a child are not always the offspring of strict justice 
or true mercy, and therefore can prove nothing at all what 
God will do, who does not act from sympathy, but from his 


own eternal and immutable justice. 


2. Eartly parents and all good governments, do. punish 


- offenders, and aim at punishing according to the magnitude of 


ye 


the offence; and if so, it cannot be unreasonable to suppose that 
God will punish sinners all they deserve. Taking this view, 


‘we see that the argument to which we are replying, entire- 


ly overlooks the sinner’s desert; it takes for granted that the 
sinner does not deserve endless punishment, which is a mere 
begging of the question. If the sinner deserves endless pun- 


_ishment, he will certainly be punished endlessly, and the cir- 
-cumstance that God is our creator, preserver, and good ben- 


efactor, serves to deepen the turpitude of sin, and render the 
sinner more deserving of punishment than he would other- 
wise be. From this it appears that if God be our Father, 
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the sinner is stamped with the guilt of rebellion against a 
kind and heavenly parent; if God be good to sinners, so 
much worse, and morally corrupt sinners must be to hate and 
disobey him. Has God made a great display of divine com- 
passion in the gift of his Son, to suffer and die for sinners ? 
So much greater must be the sinner’s guilt for rejecting this 
Saviour, and spurning offered mercy through 2 crucified Re- 
deemer. How clear is it then, that just in proportion as uni- 
versalists dwell upon the circumstance that God is the Father 
of all, and that he is good unto all, exercising tender mercy 
over all his works, they enhance the sinner’s guilt and height- 
en the fearful picture of his final doom. 

3. If the argument could prove any thing, it would prove 
that sin and misery could never exist. What parent would 
suffer his child to be miserable for a year, a month, a week, 
or even a day ? But this does not prove that God will not 
suffer his creatures to be miserable for a year; for matter of 
fact delares that they are miserable for years on years, and if 
so, the fact that a parent would not punish a child forever, 
cannot prove that God will not punish sinners forever. 

We have now done with the examination of universalist’s 
arguments, .and though we do not pretend to have noticed 
every idea that has been advanced in favor of Universalism, 
yet we have noticed the principal ; insomuch that we think 
but few arguments will be found, in any vindication of that 
doctrine, or met with in any oral discourse, which may not 
be classed under some one of the above heads. And having 
examined the evidence in favor of universal salvation, we 
make an appeal to the candid reader, and ask him, if after 
reading this brief reply, he can still see proof sufficient to jus-— 
tify him in venturing the eternal interest of his undying soul _ 
upon the supposition that all are to be saved, irrespectively of 
their conduct in this life. ~ : 


eos 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Objections to Universalism Stated. 


Tn this Chapter we propose to consider some of the most 
prominent objections to universalism, which render it defec- — 


. 
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tive as a system of religious faith and practice. It must be 
the object of true religion to better the condition of man, 
both in this life and that which is to come. « It cannot be de- 
nied, by those who contend that universalism is the religion 
of the Bible, that it involves our future and eternal interests: 
It must appear then, that any sytem of religion, on which is 
suspended such a vast and eternal interest, should present 
strong claims on our credulity before it is embraced. Nothing 

short of the following qualities can justify us in the reception 
of any system of religion. It should be consistent in its parts, 
direct and clear in its proof, reforming in its tendency, espe- 
cially comforting to its true votaries, and secure in its hope. 
These qualities, we maintain, universalism does not possess ; 
pence: we urge their opposites as so many objections to the 
eory. 

i Daiversliens is discordant in its parts and self-contra- 
dictory. This is peculiarly true in two respects. 

I. It contradicts itself, respecting the time when all men 
are to be saved. The grand point is assumed, that .all men 
will be saved, but if an attempt be made to tell when all 
men will be saved, the system is presented in a variety of 
forms. 

Some say that all will be saved at death, or as soon as 
they are dead. It is known that a large portion of univer- 
‘salists at the present day, deny all punishment after death, 

and maintain that all enter upon a state of happiness so soon 
as they leave the world. This appears to be the sentiment 
of Rev. H. Ballou, as all know, who are acquainted with 
his writings. The same opinion seems to be held by Mr. 
Balfour, who has written a volume, in which he attempts to 
annihilate the very existence of a future hell. The same ma 
be said of Rev. Pitt Morse, who has cut Mr. Balfour’s la- 
boured work much short, by a bold assertion that ‘“ Christ 
“never taught a hell beyond the grave.” : 
While the above is strongly insisted upon by many univer- 
salists, others take different ground and maintain that sinners 
‘will be punished after death, during the intermediate state, 
but that all will be saved at the resurrection, making that 
he new birth or regeneration. : 
A third class admit that there will be a day of general 
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judgment after the resurrection, when sinners will be judged 
and punished, but contend that they will still, at some subse- 
quent period, be'redeemed from hell, and be made forever 
holy and happy. Universalists of every class agree in as- 
‘serting that all will be finally saved ; but the moment they 
' undertake to tell when, the system is broken into fragments. | 
They generally agree also in maintaining that sin cannot go 
unpunished ; but when and how it is punished are questions 
concerning which there are almost.as many opinions as there 
are advocates for the system: Universalists are themselves 
aware of these discrepancies in their theory ; and hence, make 


every possible effort to prevent public investigation and dis- _ 


cussion on these points: To show that these charges are 
well founded, the reader is presented with universalist testi- 
mony which cannot be doubted on this subject. The follow- 
ing is quoted from the editorial department of a universalist 
periodical published at Utica, N. Y. The articles from which 
we quote are headed “ Peace Maker ;” the object of which 
is to dissuade universalists from discussing points of difference 
which exist among themselves, as the language will show for 
itself. The writer says, ‘‘I wish to be distinctly understood, 
that Iam not opposed to the discussion of any of these sub- 
jects in the abstract, at any time, and in any manner which 
may not endanger our peace and unity. But I do not con- 
sider the present juncture the time for such a discussion, if 
publick, and least of all in our periodicals. Though warmly 
attached to my own peculiar opmions, I am more attached to 
universalism at large. Many universalists, it is weil known, 
who believe in post mortem punishment, [punishment after 


death,] do not believe the Bible teaches it expressly and di- 


/ 
| 


rectly, but only by inference—others believe it merely on rea- 
son and analogy, independent of the scriptures—some make 
it merely a deprivation of present holiness and happiness— 
some confine it to a very short period of time—others to an 
indefinite period—others to the intermediate state between 
death and the general resurrection. If we were inclined to 
divide, where would we draw the line—at what doctrinal 
point shall we begin, and at what dostinal point en 


e 
separation? In a denomination like our own, where tere 


such an extent of christian freedom, and such a consquent di 
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versity of opinion, the only bonds of union must be some 
great and leading principle of theology, which can be uni- 
_ versally applied and practiced. To prove this let a brief ex- 
amination be made: supposing ante and post mortem punish- 
ment, | punishment before and after death,] to be the line of 
separation. ; 

“1. To which party shall A belong, (a respectable class 
of valued brethren,) who has not yet made up his mind on 
_ the subject—is yet undecided which side has the truth ? 

“2. B deems ante mortem punishment [punishment be- 
fore death] merely probable—C thinks post mortem punish- 
ishment [punishment after death] merely probable.-—Neither 
believes his opinion in any wise revealed, but infers. it from 

reason and analogy alone. Where will you place these ? 

“3. D not only deems post mortem punishment probable 
but finds inferential testimony for it in the Bible. KE be- 
lieves exactly the reverse, on inferential testimony to the 
contrary, or for want of any testimony on the subject. 

' “4. F believes in post mortem punishment, believing it 
expressly taught in the Bible; while G believes it express- 
ly denied by the same authority. 

**5. H believes in the sleep of the soul and post mortem 
-punishment—lI believes in an immediate consciousness of fu- 
ture existence and denies punishment after death. . 
“© J believes with I, as it respects the soul, [that it has a 
_ conscious existence after the death of the body,] but with 
FH as it respects punishment, [believing that sinners are pun- 
ished after death,) while K is diametrically opposed to J [be- 
“Tieving that the soul sleeps in death with the body, and that 
sinners are not punished after death. ] 

“7. L believes that the sleep of the soul is prolonged in 
proportion to the viciousness of its character, and is thus pun- 
ished negatively, by a deprivation of holiness and bliss. M 
believes that the sleep of death will be instantaneously bro- 
ken at the general resurrection, and perfect holiness and hap- 
" piness succeed it. 
«8, N-believes that immediately after death, or after the 
‘Fesurrection, if he believe in the sleep of the soul, the soul 
“has the same moral character which it had at death, from 
which state it advances gradually to perfection. O, on the 

4 25 
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contrary, believes that immediately after death, or the resur- 
rection, if he believe in the sleep of the soul, the soul is 
freed from all immorality, and filled with the fullness of 
knowledge, holiness and bliss. 

«<9. P believes in a gradual and progressive improvement, 
in the intermediate state, of all the moral and intellectual 
powers at death, until holiness becomes the characteristic, 
when all are thenceforward equal in bliss according to capa- 
city. Q believes that immediately after death, or the re- 
surrection, all are alike divested of the immoral character, 
but left different in mental powers, and thus progress through 
eternity.”? See Magazine and Advocate for April 26, and 
May 3, 1824. In the above quotations the words included 
in brackets have been added with a view to render the sense 
more conspicuous; by omitting these the reader will have 
the extract in the precise words of the original. We think 
this comment on universalism is a good one, perfectly worthy 
of its source, and fully answering the purpose for which we 
have quoted it. We regard it as an epitome of universalism, 
on which we beg leave to submit a few remarks of our 
own. 

1. This must be regarded as an honest testimony, respect- 
ing the discordant views, which prevail among universalists. 
The writer is a teacher of universalism both from the pulpit 
and the press, and therefore ought to understand the system ; 
~ and being a member of the fraternity, and as he tells us he 
is “more attached to universalism at large” than to his 
“ own peculiar opinions,” he can have no motive to misrep- 
resent it. 

2. The article under consideration represents universalists 
as being so discordant and contradictory in their views, as to 
be held together as a denomination, only by closing their | 
eyes against the light of investigation concerning the means 
by which they are to arrive at the grand conclusion at which 
their theory aims, and blindly rushing forward to an antici- 
pated result without ever considering the way, the process, 
and time of arriving at their fondly anticipated issue. They 
must fix their eyes on the one individual and most distant 
point, the salvation of all men; and this object must be vier 
ed with a fixed gaze, which overlooks all that interve 
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The moment attention is diverted from this assumed + point, 
by the enquiry concerning the way of coming at it, they are 


represented as broken to pieces, and as wandering off in dif- 


ferent directions though professedly going to the same place. 
Here are sixteen ways marked out by which to arrive at 
the grand conclusion, the salvation of all men.. These-the- 
oretical paths cross at right angles, and in almost every other 
direction, in.a manner to contradict and destroy. each other, 
insomuch that but one out of the whole sixteen can-be true. 
Now on the truth of one of these theories universalism de- 
pends ; for it must be true in some one of these forms if true 
at.all, unless the number of theories be increased by multi- 
_ plying divisions, which will render it still more doubtful; and 
as all these theories are embraced by universalists with equal 
tenacity, each being equally confident that he has the truth, 


~ it follows that fifteen universalists out of sixteen must be mis- 


taken, and can never obtain salvation in the way they anti- 
cipate. If then fifteen forms of universalism out of sixteen 
~ must be false, it is reasonable to conclude that it is false in 
all its forms. This conclusion is the more reasonable, when 
we consider that the main question at issue, and the only 
question which universalists are willing to agitate, is whether 
or not any of these forms are true. ae 
3. It is too plain to be overlooked that the above account 
of the sentiments of universalists, savours strongly of infideli- 
ty. In two respects the features of infidelity are developed 
- in the extract we have made. First, it appears that many 
 universalists do not themselves believe that some very im- 
- portant points in their religious creeds have any foundation 
_an the word of God. The writer says, of those who believe 
- in punishment after death, and those who deny it, ‘neither 
_ believes his opinion in any wise revealed, but infers it from 
- reason and analogy alone.” The meaning of this is, some 
universalists believe that sinners will be punished in the fu- 
ture world, and at the same time do not believe it is taught 
in the Bible ; and others believe that sinners will not be pun- 
ished after death—that they receive all their punishment in 


aught in the werd of God, .Jt is clear then, if we may be+ 
jeve a universalist witness, that many suppose that some 


this life, on the ground of natural reason, not iy abn i 


oe 
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very important points in their creeds, have no support 
from the scriptures ; and if the question, are sinners liable to 
punishment after death or not, can be decided both afhr- 
matively and negatively. with equal tenacity, without even 
an appeal to the law and testimony, we think universalists 
can have but little use for the scriptures ; nor does it appear 
to us that persons who can decide such momentous theologi- 
cal points without. the aid of the scriptures can have but lit- 
tle confidence in them asa full and perfect system of reveal- 
ed religion. 

Secondly, another feature of infidelity, which the extract 
contains is the denial of the immortality of the soul. Of H, 
(a class of universalists,) the writer says, he ‘‘believes in the 
sleep of the soul.””? This sentiment he applies to five other 
classes of universalists, making it probable that at least one 
third part of universalists ‘‘ believe in the sleep of the soul ;” 
that is, that the soul dies with the body and with it sleeps 
in the grave. This not only shows that universalism is in- 
definite and self-contradictory, but also that it is infidelity out- 
right. No man honestly believing the scriptures, can be- 
lieve in the sleep of the soul. Does the soul of Enoch, who 
was translated, sleep in death? Does the soul of the proph- 
et, whom the fiery chariot of the Lord bore to the heavenly 
world, sleep in death? Do the souls of Moses and Elias, 
who appeared and conversed with Christ on the mount, hun- 
dreds of years after the dissolution of their bodies, sleep in 
death? Do ‘‘ the souls of those who were slain for the word 
of God” whom the revelator saw under the altar and who 
cried, ‘* saying, how long O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not 
judge and avenge our blood ;”’ sleep in death? See Heb. xi. 
5. 2 Kings ii. 11. Matt xvii. 3. Per. vi. 9, 10. . 

4. Universalism is self-contradictory in the means through 
which the grand object is to be obtained. One argues that 
all men will be saved because sin does not deserve endless 
punishment. A second contends that all will be saved because 
God is good to all—that he is the tender parent of all men; 
and because he is gracious to forgive the iniquity of his peo- 
ple, &c. &c. A third is sure that the doctrine of universal 
salvation is true because Christ has died for all men to re- 
deem them from the curse of the law. These positions on 
on 
~ i 
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which universalism is made to rest, are directly opposed to 
each other, and cannot all be true. If allare to be saved be- 
cause sin does not deserve endless punishment, then they can- 
not be saved on the ground of divine mercy and forgiveness, 
nor on the ground of Christ’s death; for, in such case, they 
may be saved without either. Again if men are to be saved 
because God is merciful even to the forgiveness of sin, as 
universalists often argue, then the circumstance that sin does 
not deserve endless punishment, cannot be the ground of sal- 
vation, since a pardon would secure salvation even if sin did 
deserve endless punishment. Nor can the death of Christ 
be urged as the ground of salvation, if God’s forgiving mer- 
cy secures it; for if mercy can extend pardon to offenders 


- without the death of Christ, then sinners can be saved with- 


out it, and therefore the death of Christ cannot be the ground 
of salvation. Once more, if the death of Christ be urged as. 
the ground of salvation, or as a reason why all men will be 
saved, then neither the small demerit of sin, nor the pardon- 


ing mercy of God can be urged as such ground, or reason. 


If endless punishment be unjust, and if Christ, notwithstand- 
ing, died to save men, then he must have died to save’ them 
from an evil which they did not deserve, or to prevent God 
from being unjust. Thus it is plain that universalism is dis- 
cordant in its parts and self-contradictory, and therefore is de- 
fective as a system’ of religious faith. 
~ JL. Universalism is indirect and confused in its proof. 
This must follow to some extent, from the confused and 


contradictory views of universalists stated above. Where 
‘there are so many and contradictory views taken of the same 


_ theory, there will be a proportionate confusion in the modes 


oe had 


of proving it; for though all aim at the same point, yet as 
they have different modes of coming at it, each will argue 
as he conceives most consistent with his own peculiar views, 


and as there are so many contradictory views taken of the 
system as a whole, so the arguments employed to support it 
will clash with each other just as they are suited to the dif- 


ferent forms in which it is held and defended. We will n= 
" tice a few instances of the indirectness and confusion of uni- 


rsalists arguments. 
1. Universalists labour more to disprove the sentiments of 
‘ 95* i 
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others than they do to build up their own theory by direct 
arguments. . The reason of this is plain ; they can constantly 
assail others in this way without hazarding any thing in the 
warfare. It is much easier to oppose a system even of pure 
truth, than it is to rear a fortress of error, which will stand an 
assault; hence, universalists, by keeping their own system 
indefinite so as to present nothing tangible to be demolish- 
ed, can, after the manner of infidels, carry on an offensive 
warfare without hazard. No one who has read many uni- 
versalist books, or heard much universalist preaching can 
fail of being convinced that their arguments consist most- 
ly of negative propositions, designed to prove that.such and 
such things are not true. Mr. Ballou, under the pretence of 
writing a treatise on the atonement, has written one against ~ 
it, in which the principal effort consists in denouncing the 
opinions of others. His exposition of the parables is in a sim- 
ilar style. Mr. Balfour has written an entire volume of 
three hundred. and forty-eight pages, to disprove the exis- 
tence of a place of punishment called hell. The same au- 
thor has produced a second volume to disprove the existence 
of devils or evil spirits. This last effort is no more than 
justice might seem to demand of the author; for if in his first 
he has annihilated hell, as he pretends, it appears no more 
than right that he should, by another blow, strike the dev- 
ils from being, and not leave them to linger in a homeless 
existence. In like manner universalist criticism is usually 
spent in attemps to prove that some pre-conceived notion of 
the sacred text is absurd—that such and such texts do not 
mean so and so. Now, we ask why is this so, if universal- — 
ism be the plain and obvious sentiment of the Bible? Jf the - 
scriptures in their most plain and natural construction, are 
not opposed to universalism, why is all this labour and crit- 
cism. spent to prove that they do not mean what common — 
readers generally understand by them? This kind of proof 
though it may have some bearing on the subject, is indirect 
and of itself insufficient. Should they succeed in ollie 
every argument advanced by their opponents false, still 1 
would not follow that their theory is certainly true. 
2. Universalists employ arguments which contra 
destroy each other. We will give a few instances as sp 
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mens. It is common for universalists to urge Christ’8 death 
for all men, in proof of universal salvation. They contend 
that as Christ died for all men, all must be saved; for, say 
they, he could not die in vain. Let us then see how this 
will agree with other arguments which they employ. They 
urge the salvation of all men from the corrective design of 
punishment. This is a favorite argument, entering into the 
very composition of universalism, and is’ directly opposed 
to the argument drawn from the death of Christ. If men 
are to be saved because punishment is designed to make 
them better, then the death of Christ cannot prove their sal- 
vation ; for if punishment can effect it, the death of Christ 
‘is superfluous and can prove nothing on the subject; and 
if punishment cannot effect the salvation of sinners, then , 
the argument drawn from its corrective nature and design 
must fall. The two arguments are opposed to each other, 
and therefore they cannot both stand. Again, universalists 
argue from the goodness of God, which is directly opposed 
to the argument drawn from the death of Christ. If the 
goodness of God secures the salvation of ,all men, irrespect- 
ively of the atonement or any conditions, then the death 
of Christ cannot have secured their salvation, and. therefore 
cannot prove it. If sinners might have been saved without 
the death of Christ as an atonement for sin, then it cannot 
have secured their salvation, and hence cannot prove it; and 
if sinners could not have been saved without the death of 
_ Christ as an atonement for sin, the goodness of God does 
not secure salvation, and therefore cannot prove it. We see 
then that to argue the salvation of all men, both from the 
death of Christ and the goodness of God, is to contradict 
one’s self. a ; 

Universalists also introduce the justice of God to prove 
| universal salvation, or. to disprove the doctrine of endless 
| punishment, which also contradicts the argument drawn from 
the death of Christ. If the endless punishment of ‘sinners 
would be unjust, as is insisted, then no sinner could have 
en endlessly punished if Christ had never died for our re- 
ption, since it cannot be admitted that God could do an» 

justice: ‘Now, as no sinner could have been punish- 
er without a violation of divine justice, Christ can- 
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on the other hand, generally become more moral ‘and pious 
when they abandon universalism and embrace the doctrine 
of endless punishment. This cannot be denied. 

4. Some who have committed crime, have afterwards con- 
fessed that a belief in universalism led them to perpetrate 
the deed, but no one ever made a contrary confession. It is 
perfectly easy to conceive that men may, through tempta- 
tion, be led to commit sin because they think they shall not 
be punished endlessly for it; but it is not possible to con- 
ceive that a belief in the doctrine of endless punishment could, 
under any circumstances, be an incentive to crime. But it may 
be said that universalism teaches, that if men sin they must 
be punished for it, and that there is no way of escaping it. 
To this we reply, that while universalism teaches that there — 
is no way of escaping the punishment of sin after it is com- 
mitted, it has never told the sinner what his punishment must 

be, but that it is endured in some way here as he passes 
along through life. Taking this view, the sinner can have 
no cause much to fear a universalist hell, for he is taught that 
he has been in it ever since he began to sin; and having 
found it quite supportable, and most of the time quite com- 
fortable, he can have but little to fear for the future. We 
think the above array of facts most clearly proves that uni- 
versalism 1s demoralizing. if ; 

IV. Universalism is not especially comforting to the truly 
pious, but administers consolation to none but the ungodly. — 
The godly have every assurance of salvation whether it be | 
true or false; hence, their own hope of salvation does not — 
depend upon the truth of universalism, but upon a knowl- 
edge of their present acceptance with God, being justified — 
by faith and already in the way to heaven. Should it prove _ 
true that those who live and die in sin will be forever lost, © 
it would not endanger the salvation of those who fear God 
and keep his commandments. Taking this view, we see that 
so far as relates to personal hope and comfort, uni isi 
can administer nothing to the truly pious wh 
not enjoy without it, or which they might not 
it to be false. But while universalism admin 
to the personal comfort of the pious, it really | 
the comfort and hope of the wicked of every 
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far as they believe it. It says to then that sin cannot en- 
danger their final salvation. Universalisn says to the drunk- 
ard that though he must suffer here in the loss of property, 
character, and the aching of a feverish brain, yet drunken- 
ness cannot endangey his final salvation; that just in pro- 
portion as he shortens his life by intemperance he will has- 
ten his flight to heaven ; and if at any time he shall drink so 
much as to destroy life, or if he meet with some fatal acci- 
dent in a defenceless hour of intoxication, for such last drunk- 


‘tending wi th the ills of the present life, that suicide is a short- 
@r way i ae ; that though it looks like a harsh work to 
take one’s own life, yet he must die at last, and probably suf- 
fer. more in dying than he will by an act which will end his 
Jife\and suffermg fpeciter in an instant. From this view 
jt must be seen that universalism administers no special com- 
fort to the devoted, praying christian; gives no special en- 
 couragement to virtue ; but absolutely comforts the wicked in 
their sin, and strengthens the hands of the workers of ini- 
uity. 
on V. Universalism is unsafe. It makes salvation depend 
‘upon a disputed point ; disputed too by the voice of the church, 
and by the principal writers and commentators of every age. 
en must it be, to hang our immortal hopes upon 

point so generally and ably contested? There 
doubt, whose only hope of heaven depends upon 
of universalism, and should it fail, which it may do, 
ects are blasted in eternal night. Unless univer- 
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salists pretend to posh infallibility, they must admit that 
they may be mistak#, and if mistaken, all who depend upon 
it for salvation wi¥ be ruined forever. But this is not the 
case with those who hold the opposite doctrine. 

Should those “vho believe in the doctrine of endless punish- - 
ment, and are diving, watching and praying in view of it, 
after all find themselves mistaken, it will be attended b 
‘no lasting evil—they will still be saved. If there be no 
hell, our believing that there is one, cannot be the cause 
of our going to hell, andif there be no eternal damna- — 
tion, we cannot be eternally damned; and if the doctrine of 2 
endless punishment be false, our believing it to be true will 
not render us hable to be punished endlessly. 11 
just proverb says, “there can be no harm in 
the safe side.”” “ Their rock is not as our rock, ¢ 
themselves being judges.” j 


THE END. 
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